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re you familiar with this P 
This is not a case where. 


. Familiarity, t breeds contempt” 


as its acquaintances will attest. 
ENGCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 














In about the 
same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
sky, 


DS EXTRACT 


will relieve your 
pain, no matter 
where it is. 


Pond’s Extract for Hoarse- 
ness, Bruises, Cuts, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Sore Chest, 
Coughs and all pain. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 


























The Voice of the People 


Whenever raised, and for whatever 
purpose, must always command the 
fullest_attention and respect. This 
is the voice that for over fifty years 
has consistently sounded the praise of 


‘BEECHAM’S 


< 


| PILLS 


—a medicine of which the People 
have long known. the remedial value 
in bilious and liver disorders, sick 
headache, sour stomach, failing ap- 
petite, languor, and want of tone 
caused by depressed conditions of 
the nervous system. In all such 
s cases the benefit to be derived from 
>a judicious use of Beecham’s Pills 
is practically known all over the 
+ world. Annual sale over 6,000,000 
> boxes. This has been achieved with- 
> out the publication of testimonials, 
‘the fact being that 


BEECHAM'S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES 
In panes, 10 cents and 25 cents each. 
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The July Scribner 


(Zo be published June 24th) 





next paper in Senator Hoar’s series of 
reminiscences and comment. For many 
years Senator Hoar has been collecting mate- 
rial relating to Webster, and has acquired many 
manuscripts of unusual importance, and in the 
July number some of these, hitherto unpub- 
lished, will be reproduced, especially some ex- 
amples of his preparation for public speaking. 
In the Senator’s collection there are the origi- 
nal manuscript notes of some great Webster 
speeches. ‘There is also a verbatim report of 
the speech in defence of Massachusetts, showing 
how different was the actual speech from the 
carefully revised oration which appears in 
Webster’s published works. A second paper 
will follow. Interesting fac-similes of other 
Webster documents will be included in these 
articles. 


_ WEBSTER is the subject of the 


artist whose fame 
among other artists and art critics is more firm- 
ly established than that of JOHN LA FARGE. 
He holds a unique place as a critic of unusual 
discernment and intellectual power as well as 
Russell 


Sturgis, the well-known critic, who stands in 


There is no American 


an artist of remarkable technical skill. 


close sympathy with Mr. La Farge, has written 
a discriminating paper on his work, and it is 
fully illustrated with many unpublished origi- 
nal sketches by the artist and with reproduc- 
tions of his paintings. This article will lead the 
July number. 


“HAVANA SINCE’ THE OCCUPA- 
TION”? is the title of an article by J. F. J. 
Archibald, a war correspondent, who has spent 
considerable time in Havana since the Ameri- 
can occupation and has had unusual facilities for 
seeing the work of regeneration accomplished 
by American officers and soldiers. His article 


is another confirmation of the eminent ability 
of the American soldier as an executive in time 
of peace. The author’s own photographs show 
how much was to be accomplished and how it 
was done. 


Few people have any conception of what a 
gigantic task it is to send and receive the 
FOREIGN MAILS AT NEW YORK. The 
speed and skill with which this is done are 
marvelous to any one knowing the tons of mail 
matter involved and the millions of separate 
pieces in the tons. One who has long been 
connected with the service will describe it in 
the July Scribner’s. Sketches from life have 
been made by W. R. Leigh. 


The July instalment of the STEVENSON 
LETTERS has to do with his life at Bourne- 
mouth, where he occupied a picturesque little 
cottage (‘‘ Skerryvore’’), and tried to regain 
his health. Some of his most notable literary 
work was done here. 


‘‘THE SHIP'OF STARS”’ continues its 
fascinating course with an account of Taffy’s 
apprenticeship to a blacksmith. This story by 
Q. has already taken its place as one of the 
most poetic of recent romances. 


ROBERT GRANT will contribute another 
of his Search-Light Letters, This one is ad- 
dressed to ‘‘A Young Man Wishing to Become 
an American.’’ It is full of this writer’s well- 
known shrewd and timely comments upon cer- 
tain character types and aspects of our national 
life. 


There will be another Aunt Minervy Ann 
story by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
illustrated by Frost, and. other short fiction, 
Poems, etc. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Children. 


An article with this engaging title has been written 
by the great romancer’s friend, EpmuND Gossg, for one 
of the June issues of 


The Youth’s Companion 


Among other noteworthy contributions to the five 
June numbers of THE Companion will be 


Klondikes New and Old Prof. N. S. Shaler 
Authors and Animals Andrew Lang 
At the North Pole Admiral Markham 


A Postal-Card Request will bring you Sample Copies of The Companion 
Subscription Price, $1.75 per Year 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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BIOGRAPHY 





BISMARCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. BISMARCK, 
the Man and the Statesman: Being the Reflections 
and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. 
Written and Dictated by Himself. 2vols. Portraits. 
Facsimiles. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $7 50. 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 1845-1846. IIl’d 
with Portraits. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Deck- 
el Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Half Morocco, $9 50. 

BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF W. M. 
Thackeray’s Works. Comprising Additional and 
Hitherto Unpublished Material. Edited by Mrs. 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $1 75 per vol. 


REMINISCENCES. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, 


BISMARCK 


M.P. 2vols. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown ,. 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Jn Press.) 


LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL, . 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN. Portrait. Facsimile of 
W. M. THACKERAY Parnell’s Handwriting. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


ROBERT BROWNING 


JUSTIN McCARTHY 





EXPLORATI 





A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC. By 
F. G. JACKSON. Profusely Illustrated. With Five 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 oo. 


THROUGH ASIA. By SVEN HEDIN. With Two 
Maps and Four Plates Printed in Colors, and about 
280 Illustrations. 2 vols. Large 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 oo. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. By A. HENRY 
SAVAGE LANDOR. An Account of a Journey into 
Tibet, etc. With 1 Photogravure, 8 Colored Plates, 
50 Full-page and about 150 Text Illustrations, anda 
Map from Surveys by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, $9 oo. 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Dr. FRIDTJOF NAN- 
SEN. Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration 
of the ship Fram, 1893-1896. Library Edition, 2 
vols. Profusely Illustrated, $10 00. Popular Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


THROUGH THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALAS-=- 

ka to Bering Straits. By HARRY DE WINDT, 

F.R.G.S. With a Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 
eae Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


SVEN HEDIN 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York and London 
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HARPER’S PICTO 
HISTORY OF THE 
WAR WITH SPAIN 


holds an exceptional position to-day among mod- 
ern literary wonders. Its high artistic qualities 
are unprecedented in modern printing, and it has 
established a standard in pictorial art that will be 
difficult to equal. The brilliant victories achieved 
by our soldiers and sailors have been faithfully 
pictured and described for this history by men 
pre-eminent in art and literature. No point of 
interest has been left uncovered, and the plan of 
issuing the history in parts enables the present 
actions in the Philippines to be included. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


For further information send a postal card to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City, N. Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
w NEW PUBLICATIONS 











The Rough Riders 


By Gov. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


COLONEL ist VOLUNTEER CAVALRY, U.S.A. 


With 40 full-page illustrations from photographs by Dwight L. Elmendorf and 
others, and with two portraits (one in photogravure) of Gov. Roosevelt. 


Octavo, $2.00 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S 
account of the ROUGH RIDERS 
is naturally awaited with intense eager- 
ness from one end of the country to the 
other. His book has already claimed 
everybody’s attention as in all respects 
a national event. The distinguished 
author was, with Colonel Wood, the 
organizer and commander of the Rough 
Riders, and he tells in his book the pict- 
uresque story from the inception of the 
ee eee oevelT., Original idea to the mustering out of the 
justly famous regiment. His book has 
the distinction of being an authoritative narrative, personal 
and intensely vivid, of a unique fighting corps. The 
illustrations, from photographs by experts, are especially 
noteworthy. 
CONTENTS—I. Raising the Regiment—II. To Cuba— - 
Ill. General Young’s Fight at Las Guasimas—IV. The 


Cavalry at Santiago—V. In the Trenches—VI. The 
Return Home— Appendices. 
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Strong Hearts. By George W. Cable 


12mo, $1.25 


“ For sheer per fection in character-drawing ‘ The Taxidermist’ may be mentioned first, a 


story 


whose sweetness leaves a sort of rose-fragrance in the memory.”"—Boston Transcript. 


66°T°HE interest is kept alive through clever 
touches of characterization and espe- 
cially by the picturesqueness which the author 
rarely fails to achieve when he seeks his 
material among the mixed races of New 
Orleans. He knows the color of that old local- 
ity, he knows its Creole types, the soft lisping 
so common there, and all this knowledge goes 
to make him readable.”—New York 7ribune. 





6 — stories of varying length, which 
we think must stand as among the 
most charming things he has written. Not 
even in ‘Old Creole Days’ is there found more 
delicate work, and yet, underneath it there is 
felt the strong grasp of the master. 
There is so much delicacy, such a fine leat 
that one is wholly captivated by the handiwork 
until it is realized how much this is part and 
parcel of the picture.”—Brooklyn Datly Eagle. 








“He makes a 
fine art 
of crime.”” 











An Instantaneous Success ! 


The Amateur Cracksman 
By E. W. HORNUNG 
Fourth thousand. 


és | Saihlmeag is amazing; his resource is perfect ; 
except when occupied with pressing business in another man’s house, at midnight. 





“‘A wonderful 
character.”” 











12mo, $1.25 


he talks like a gentleman and acts like one, 
His 


adventures are ingeniously devised, and they are well told.”—New York 7rzbune. 


‘** There is not a dull page from beginning to end. It is exciting at times in a breathless way.” 


—New York Sun. 


66. ]T is difficult to imagine anything better in their way than the eight stories of crime here 
delineated. Short and to the point, each is suggested with admirable art, and each is 


finished to perfection.”"—London World. 








“ R. WILLIAMS has 
the advantage of 
knowing thoroughly what he 
is talking about and of mak- 
ing it interesting. ‘ The 
Stolen Story’ is one of the 
best short stories that has 
been written in a long time.” 
—New York Sun. 


66°T"O write that kind of 

stories equires famil- 
iarity with journalism and 
literary capabilities of a high 
order, and the results of the 
author’s efforts show that 
he possesses both.” 

—New London Day. 





The STOLEN 
STORY and other 
Newspaper Stories 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
Author of ‘Princeton Stories” 


Price $1.25 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
For Sale Everywhere. 


66 Hé has caught the tragic 
as well as the comic 
side of the life 


very accu- 
rately. In these 
sketches Mr. Williams has 
shown insight as well as 
knowledge and descriptive 
power. We think they are 
the best stories of newspaper 
life that have been written 
in a long time.” 


—Brooklyn Lage. 
‘6 M®é: WILLIAMS pre- 
sents this newspaper 
world as itactually is. . 
All the stories are gems of 
their kind. The volume as 


a whole is a charming one.” 
—Boston Journal, 
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A NOTABLE VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
On the South African Frontier 


The Adventures and Observations of an American in Rhodesia 
By WILLIAM HARVEY BROWN 


With 32 tllustrations and 2 folding maps. Octavo, $3.00 

66 |VERY word in Mr. Brown’s ‘On the South African Frontier’ is the simple, straight- 
forward word of a frontiersman who has a tale to tell, and tells it without too much 

varnish. ’Tis an active, courageous American boy, who has gone out into God’s wilderness to 

try his fortune. He should have a hearing. Asa mere narrative of stirring adventures, the 

book can be recommended to the general reader ; but it is of especial value just now on account 

of the interesting side-light it throws upon the British method of governing savages.” 


—Literature. 





“A book which no student of the French Revolution can afford to 
neglect." —M. W. H. in the New York Suz. 


The Life of Danton 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A. 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford 


6“ M®: BELLOC has produced the first searching, 

exhaustive and profound study of Danton’s 
character and the reciprocal influence existing between 
that character and its times and surroundings that has 
appeared in the English language. He has done more. 
He has written one of the most fascinating and at the 
same time well-rounded and masterful historical studies 
in existence—a monumental work that will be the last 
word and an authority for many years to come.” 








** A great “A 
monumental 


work.”” 


story admi- 
rably told.’” 




















With 
portrait 
Octavo 
140 pp. 
$2.50 


The first 
beography 
of Danton 


zn English 


—Chicago 7imes-Herald. 





“ The foremost place among American novels of the season must 


be given to Mr. Page's ‘ Red Rock.” —The Outlook. 


Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page 


72mo, $1.50 
Now 
zu tts 
45th 
thousand 


With 
2llustrations 


6 R® ROCK” is having an unusual success in 
England, where it is being received with wide ee 


J 
Clinedinst 


praise. 


b NE cannot read this novel without 


‘6 a is the expression of a gracious, benevo- 
being deeply impressed with its ster- 


lent and high-minded individuality. It 








ling literary beauties and its human interest. 
It is tender, mellow and sweet, exhaling the 
flaver of all that is best and most admirable 
in American life.”—London Daily Mai. 


has the sweet charm of the ‘old school,’ the 
dignity, the rare manners. It is honest, 
loving, and capable. It has the faint, wistful 
charm of an antique time.”—7%he Academy. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS” 


How to Know the Ferns 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits-of Our Native Ferns 


By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS (Formerly Mrs. Dana) 
With 144 tllustrations by Marion Satterlee and Alice F. Smith. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net 


6 F the ferns, as of the flowers, she writes as one who not only knows but loves them. The 

charm of her fern book is as irresistible and pervading as is the charm of nature itself. 
This gifted and enthusiastic naturalist knows the ferns literally ‘like a book,’ and her book 
makes the first lesson of the novice in the lore of fern life an easy and a delightful task.” 

—New York Afail and Express. 

6 Seen book follows the plan of ‘How to Know the Wild Flowers’ [now in its 43d 

thousand]. It is fully illustrated, and will be of great service to all who have not had 
the opportunity of early training in wood-lore. ‘ How to Know the Ferns’ not only identifies 
the ferns, but their family relations and neighbors. It will beyond doubt receive a general 
welcome.”— Zhe Outlook. 


By the Same Author: How to Know the Wild Flowers 


Forty-third thousand. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net 





Mezzotints in Modern Music 


Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Richard Strauss, Liszt and Wagner 
By JAMES HUNEKER. 12mo, $3.50 


N° volume of musical essays has ever been received with such praise as that given to Mr. 

Huneker’s book. W. F. Apthorp, in the Boston Zvening Transcript, says: ‘‘ He has given 
to the world a book of real value; valuable for what he says in it, still more so for the genially 
broad critical point of view from which he looks at his subjects. . . . If any trait in Mr. 
Huneker compels as deep admiration as his whole-souled enthusiasm, it is his sound, firmly 
poised intellectuality.” 


ree ; mw book must be ranked with the very | ¢¢ HE most interesting contribution to 
few illuminating volumes written about musical criticism that has come from 
music in any land.” an American pressin years. Itis marked by an 
—Pui.ie HALE in the AZusical Record. exceptionally brilliant style.”"—New York Sun. 
66 FESSSAYS filled with literary charm and individuality, not self-willed or over-assertive, but 


gracious and winning, sometimes profoundly contemplative, and anon frolicsome and 
more inclined to chaff than to instruct.".—New York 7ribune. 








“ Short stortes, all well told, none commonplace.” —New York Sux. 


The Greater Inclination. By Edith Wharton 


r2mo, $1.50 


6 RE marked by allusiveness in an un- [| 6g TORIES that are full of a certain kind 
usual degree, and give evidence of of distinction. Mrs. Wharton has style 
decided ability on the part of the writer to get | —an individual and characteristic way of 
below the surface of people, and a correspond- | saying things. She has, moreover, her own 
ing power of expression. These stories offer }| point of view. . . . She is extremely 
trenchant presentations of crucial episodes in | clever. She says many things that are full ot 

the lives of men and women.” psychological insight."—7he Outlook. 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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In the 
Klondyke 


BY FREDERICK PALMER 





A Texas 
Ranger 
BY N. A. JENNINGS 


“6  eaennee is good reason for saying that this is the best 

description of the Klondyke mines and miners yet 
written. Except in his entertaining picture of a passage 
over the famous Chilkoot Pass, Mr. Palmer has permitted the 
country and its inhabitants to tell their own story, as it were. 
The result is a book of extraordinary interest.”— Boston 
Journal. Wiéith illustrations from photographs. remo, $1.50. 


TRUE story of surprising adventures in the varied career 

of a young man who enlisted in the Texas Rangers, a 
body of troops who were in many respects the prototypes 
of the Rough Riders. The book is as thrilling as a border 
romance, for no page is without its incident, pathetic, tragic, 








or amusing. 





In Cuba 
with Shafter 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL 
JOHN D. MILEY 


expedition. 


amo, $1.25. 


Pr iia J. D. MILEY’S ‘ In Cuba with Shafter’ gives us 

a fulness of particulars that makes his book the 
most valuable record we have had of some phases of the 
After the wordiness of correspondents, it is a 
pleasure to read a narrative in which every sentence carries 
its necessary information.”—Army and Navy Journal, 
ro portraits, and gmaps from cfficial sources. 


With 
amo, $1.50. 








66 M® THOMPSON has deep learning in the ways of 

animals, his office as Naturalist to the Government 
of Manitoba having afforded him abundant opportunities 
for study of his subject in a most prolific region. He has 
also a captivating strain of humor, both as writer and 
artist.”—New York 7ribune. Seventh Thousand. With 200 
illustrations from drawings by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


‘6 H® has written an entertaining story of the island and 

its inhabitants and social conditions and pictur- 
esque scenery. All through Mr. Robinson’s work 
the trained eye of the newspaper man is in evidence. Infor- 
mation has been gathered which will appeal to the public at 
large, and it is presented in the most attractive and alluring 
form.”—Boston Herald. 


With 7 maps and 24 illustrations. r12mo, $1.50. 


“ce 5 a ERE are valuable chapters,‘ How the orchestra grew, 
from Peri to Handel,’ and ‘How orchestral music 
grew, from Bach to Richard Strauss.’ There is an exceed- 
ingly interesting discussion of the functions of a conductor. 
The book is one of value to musicians as well as amateurs, 
for Mr. Henderson has liberal knowledge, clear vision, a cool 
brain, a catholic taste, and agreeable faculty of literary 
expression.”—Mr. PHILIP HALE in the Musical Record. 
With portraits, s12mo, $1.25 net. 


Wild Animals 
I Have Known 


BY ERNEST SETON 
‘THOMPSON 


The Porto Rico 
of To-day 


Pen Pictures of the 
People and the Country 


BY A. G. ROBINSON 





[Vol. I. in 
The Music Lover’s Library] 


The Orchestra and 
Orchestral Music 


BY W. J. HENDERSON 
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MS FULLER'S book is a story of the college life of a 

group of girls, and reflects the atmosphere of her Alma 

Across the Campus Mater with extraordinary fidelity, and with a delightful 
A Story of College Life humor, enthusiasm and gaiety of spirits. The story carries 

By CAROLINE M. FULLER the girls through the four years’ course and deals with the 
gradual development of their characters in that period, as 

affected by the social side of college life and as revealed by 

their relations with each other. 12mo, $1.50. 


SERIES of sketches which tell, in a straightforward 


} and quite unconventional way, the story of a com- 
Windy Creek munity of Colorado settlers who are new in literature. 
By HELEN STUART These people are characterized by Miss Thompson with an 
‘THOMPSON unfailing instinct for what is most poignant and humorous 

in them. amo, $1.25. 


re HE two authors have been markedly successful in 

what they have undertaken, for they bring the native, 

On the Edge of the his thoughts and feelings before us with photographic clear- 
Empire ness. Indeed, there is evidenced a certain sharpness of 

outline, a garishness of detail which is eminently charac- 

By EDGAR JEPSON and teristic of camera work. The strength, the vigor, the 
CAPTAIN D. BEAMES intensity of these portraitures is wonderful.”—Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. ramo, $1.50. 








6 5 daeonie is much of Mrs. Oliphant’s rare analysis of 
English society about'them, including politics, and 


ability to draw all manner of contrasting characters, There The Confounding 


are various searching portraits in the present book. The 





heroine is by no means a perfect woman, but when her of Camelia 
faults—and they are many and serious enough—are all By ANNE DOUGLAS 
disclosed there is seen to remain a real nobility. . . . SEDGWICK 
Altogether, this is clearly one of the novels ‘ worth reading.’” 
—Philadelphia Zvening Telegraph. r2mo, $1.25. 
66 NE of the particularly attractive books of the season 

is ‘Rembrandt, A Romance of Holland.’ It tells in 
the form of romance the story of the life of the great Dutch Rembrandt 
painter; and the illustrations are, most appropriately, fine A Romance of Holland 


reproductions of his paintings. The story is full of power 
and easy in style. At times the narrative is exciting, and By WALTER CRANSTON 
LARNED 


always it is instructive.”—Boston Advertiser. With 8 full- 
page tllustrations. Second edition, remo, $1.50. 


A CIVILIAN ATTACHE, By Helen Dawes Brown 
A charmingly told love-story, giving a series of vivid 
pictures against a frontier army post as a background. 
16mo, 75 cents. In the 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES ‘ 
Stories of Life in .the Navy By Anna A. Rogers Ivory Series 
‘‘ All are marked by delicacy of treatment and grace of 
style "—Boston Evening Transcript. rO6mo, 75 cents. Three 


IF I WERE A MAN. By Harrison Robertson 
‘‘A good story from every point of view; carefully 


written, well balanced, and thoroughly wholesome.”— 7he 
Outlook. r6mo, 75 cents. 





New Volumes 
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A System of Ethics. By Friedrich Paulsen 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. Translated and edited by Frank Thilly, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. Octavo, 720 pp., $3.00 net 

D*: THILLY, who has already admirably served the student by his translations of Paulsen’s 

** Introduction to Philosophy” and Weber's ‘‘ History of Philosophy,” has conferred a 
second and needed benefit upon general readers as well as upon scholars by his work on the 
“* Ethics.” The ‘t Ethics” discusses fundamental questions in which the layman is peculiarly 
interested in a sound yet attractive manner. Of special value are the survey of moral 
philosophies from Greek times down to the present and the discussion of historic Christianity. 





Yiddish Literature in the XIXth Century 


BY LEO WIENER, Instructor in the Slavic Languages at Harvard. Octavo, $2.00 net 


‘ce BOOK quite out of the ordinary in its character and amount of information. Valu- 

able, not only as a history of the Judeo-German people, but also as acquainting the 
reader with the mental attitude of this greatly misunderstood race. Their literature is well 
represented by choice excerpts that show the race to be rich in a popular creative spirit and in 
pungent wit as well asin the strength gained through oppression and sorrow.”— Boston Beacon. 





Archeology and Authority 


Sacred and Profanee EDITED BY DAVID G. HOGARTH. Octavo. Jn Press 


VOLUME prepared by various experts and designed to summarize the contributions made 

to knowledge by archeology in this century. Dr. Driver, of Oxford, treats of the Old Testa- 

ment; Mr. Griffith, of the British Museum, Egyptology and Assyriology; Mr. Haverfield, 

Rome and Latin literature and archeology; Rev. A. C. Headlam, the New Testament and 
Christian Antiquities ; and Mr. Hogarth, Greece, prehistoric and classical. 





What Shall We Think of Christianity ? 


The Levering Lectures before Johns Hopkins University, 1899 
By Prof. W. N. CLARKE, of Colgate University. 12mo, $1.00 


R. CLARKE examines the historical development and present condition of the three great 
contributions which Christ has made to the moral wealth and welfare of humanity—the 
Christian People, the Christian Doctrine, and the Christian Power. Thus the book deals ina 
broad manner with the great essentials of Christianity, and will prove helpful and stimulating 
to thoughtful persons of all denominations. The style has all the clearness, force and charm of 
the author’s ‘‘Outline of Christian Theology,” which is already known to a multitude of readers, 





The Bases of 66 mmm book on its pa eae IR 

_ 1 d and a valuable contribution to philosophic liter- 

the Mystic Knowle ge ature. A brilliant and convincing essay.”—HENRY M. 
By E, RECEJAC ALDEN in Literature. Crown Svo, $2.50 








‘6 ESERVES warm praise, wide reading, and the 
Democracy thoughtful attention of all American citizens to 

By PROF. JAMES H. its many truthful arraignments of existing evils, and its 
HYSLOP, Ph.D. calm, weighty, reasonable, and always interesting sug- 

gestions towards better things.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


of Columbia University Crown 8vo, $1.50 
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Four Important Series 





Messages of the Bible 


EDITED BY 


Prof. F. K. Sanders, Ph.D., and 
Prof. Chas. F. Kent, Ph.D. 


A series of handbooks which will enable every reader 
of the Bible to appreciate and to obtain a mastery of the 
essential facts an teucidaae contained init. This series 
is not a substitute for the Bible, but an aid to the reverent, 
appreciative, and enthusiastic reading of the Scriptures; 
in fact, it will serve the purpose of an original and popular 
commentary. The purpose of the series is to enable any 
reader of the Bible to understand its meaning as a reverent 
scholar of to-day does and in particular to receive the 
exact impression which the words as originally heard or 
read must have made upon those for whom they were 
delivered. 


Arrangement of Volumes 


Messages of the Earlier Prophets. 

Messages of the Later Prophets. 

. Messages of the Law Givers. 

. Messages of the Prophetical and Priestly Historians. 
Messages of the Psalmists. 

Messages of the Sages. 

Messages of the Dramatic Poets. 

. Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers. 

. Messages of Jesus According to the Synoptists. 
. Messages of Jesus According to John. 

. Messages of Paul. 

12. Messages of the Apostles. 


© BYIANVSWH 


me 
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Historical Series for 
Bible Students 


EDITED BY 


Prof. Chas. F. Kent, Ph.D., and 
Prof. F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Popular monographs on the history, literature and 
teachings of the Old and New Testament and of the cons 
temporary history and literature. The series as a whole 
is intended to present a complete and connected picture of 
the social, political and religious life of the men and peoples 
who figure most prominently in the biblical records. 
History of the Hebrew People : 

1. History of the United Kingdom. 

2. History of the Divided Kingdom. 
History of the Jewish People: 

3. The Babylonian, Persian and Greek Periods. 

4. The Maccabean and Roman Periods. 
Contemporary Old Testament History : 

5. The Egyptians. 

6. The Babylonians and Assyrians. 
New Testament Histories : 

7. The Life of Jesus. 

8. The Apostolic Age. 
Outlines for the Study of Biblical History and Literature: 

g. From Earliest Times to the Captivity. 

1o. From the Exile to 200 A.D. 





International 
Critical Commentary 


Issued under the Editorship of 


Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., in America, and 
Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., and 


Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D., in Great Britain 


This Commentary is international and interconfes- 
sional, and is free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. 
It is based upon a thorough critical study of the original 
texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of interpre- 
tation. It is designed chiefly for students and clergymen, 
and will be written in a compact style. 

Historical and Archzological questions, as well as 

uestions of Biblical Theology, are included in the plan of 
the Commentary, but not Practical or Homiletical Exe- 
gesis. The volumes constitute a uniform series. 


Just Published 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 


By Henry Preserved Smith, D.D. 


The volumes already issued are by Professors S. R. 
Driver, George F. Moore, William Sanday, A. C. Head- 
lam, E. P. Gould, Alfred Plummer, Marvin R. Vincent and 
T. K. Abbott. 





International 
Theological Library 


EDITED BY 


Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and 


Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., of Aberdeen, 
Scotland 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of 
Christian Theology, each volume being complete in itself 
and yet part of an organic whole. It is to be a series of 
textbooks for students of Theology, and yet a systematic 
exposition of the several departments of theological science 
for all intelligent persons. The Library is international, 
interconfessional, catholic and scientific. 


Just Published 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
By George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. 
S.R Driver, Av B. Bruce’ Geo. P. Fisher A. G. Mcciters 


A. V.G. Allen, Rev. Newman Smyth, and Rev. Washe 
ington Gladden. 





Specimen pages and full descriptive circular sent free on request 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


OLIVER CROMWELL - 


A Biography. By SamMueL Rawson GaRDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With facsimile frontispiece 
in colors, twenty-nine full-page illustrations and twelve smaller ones, including various 
authentic portraits of the Protector himself, of other members of his family, and of other 
important personages, most of which have been obtained from originals not easily accessible 
to the public, and some of which have never before been reproduced. royal quarto, 
paper, uniform with ‘‘ Queen Victoria,’’ published last year. Edition de Luxe on Japanese 
paper, limited to 35 copies for America, me¢ $50.00. Edition on Fine Paper, limited to 224 
for America, et $20.00. 











1 vol., 


*,* Together with the unusual artistic quality of this remarkable volume it has the highest value as 
a biography as Dr. Gardiner is the first authority on that period of history. 


THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS 


The Story of a Great Guild. 
8vo, $6.00. 
In this work the veil is lifted from the mysteries of medizval free-masonry and the great 
cathedral-building age is explained. 
The work is divided into four books, treating respectively of: I. Romano-Lombard Architects ; 
II. The First Foreign Emigrations of the Guild; III. Romanesque Architects; IV. Italian, 
Gothic and Renaissance Architects. 


By LEADER Scort. About 80 full-page illustrations. Royal 


The Scottish Clans and Their Tartans 


With Historical and Biographical Notes. With map and 96 
double plates, reproducing in the exact colors the various 
New and revised edition, thick 16mo, $1.00. 


The Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton | 


By his Wife, IsABEL BuRTON. Edited, with a preface, by | 
W. H. Wivkins. New and cheaper edition. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$3.00. | : 
An absorbingly interesting account of the life of a most | Tartans. 


remarkable man. 
ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY 


To What it is Due. By EpmMonp Demo tins, Editor of La Science Sociale. Translated ftom the tenth French Edition. 


With Map. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


The Sepoy Mutiny 


As Seen by a Subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow. By Colonel 
EDWARD VIBART. Witha portrait, a plan and 1o illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Through the Yangtse Gorges 


By ARCHIBALD LITTLE. This has been so revised and brought 
up to date, and newly illustrated throughout as to be prac- 
tically anew book. With a map and 35 new illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The Great Campaigns of Nelson 
St. Vincent, The Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar 
By WILLIAM O’CONNOR Morris. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
Overproduction and Crises 
By Kart RopBertus. Translated by JULIA FRANKLIN. With 
an Introduction by Prof. Joun B. CLARK, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 12mo, $1.00. ‘ ; ; 
New volume, Social Science Series. Full list sent on 


request. 


With maps and diagrams. 


PETRIE’S HISTORY OF EGYPT 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 


Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


Fully illustrated. 


To be in 6 vols., crown $vo, $2.25 each. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Vol. IV. The Ptolemaic Dynasty 


Illustrated. By J. P. MAHAFFY 


| Illustrated. 


Vol. V. Egypt Under Roman Rule 
By J. GRAFTON MILNE, M. 


ALREADY ISSUED 


Vol. 1. From the Earliest Times to the XVith Dynasty | , Vol. Il. 
Illustrat 


Illustrated. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


The XVIIth and XVIlIth Dynasties 
ed. By W. M. FL LINDERS PETRIE. 


Vols. Il]. and VI. to follow shortly. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


THE AUTHORITY ON THE PHILIPPINES 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A Political, Geographical, Ethnographical, Social, and Commercial History of the Philippine 
Archipelago and Its Political Dependencies, Embracing the Whole Period of Spanish Rule. 
By JoHNn Foreman, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, carefully revised throughout, including the 
latest facts up to the close of the Spanish rule. With 32 full-page illustrations, maps, and 
plans. Medium 8vo, $5.00. 

Mr. Foreman is undoubtedly the highest living authority on the Philippines. He was consulted as 
an expert by our Peace Commissioners at Paris. His work is full, accurate, exhaustive and authori- 
tative, and brought down to date. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


CHITRAL: The Story of a Minor Siege 
By Sir G. S. Ropertson. With introduction explaining the events which culminated in the 
famous siege. With numerous illustrations, plans, and maps. Demy 8vo, $2.50 wet. 


“ A stirring account of a memorable siege told in a fashion which makes it as fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 


fiction.”—London Daily Telegraph. 
“ A masterpiece of narrative.”—London Daily Chronicle. | ‘*A splendid story, splendidly told.”—London Critic. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 
Completion of the Gadshill Edition 


Edited by ANDREW Lanc. In 34 vols., square crown 8vo, $1.50 each 

This edition of DICKENs’s Works is the most complete and handsome that has yet been published. 
It is printed on Special Paper from New Type, and bound in scarlet cloth with gilt tops. The Original 
Illustrations, inseparably associated with Dickens’s Writings, by SeyMour, HABLOT K. BRownE, CRUIK- 
SHANK, PINWELL, WALKER, LANDSEER, MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, CATTERMOLE, BARNARD, LUKE 
FILDES, are all printed from an unused Set of Duplicate Plates in the possession of the Publishers, or 
from Plates re-eugraved for this Edition. In some instances, where the Illustrations were not of uniform 
merit, fresh ones have been drawn to take their place by CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
HARRY Furniss, F. H. Townsenp, A. JULES GOODMAN, etc., and are reproduced in Photogravure. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes Introductions and Notes to each Work, and a GENERAL EssAy on the 
Works of CHARLES DICKENS by ANDREW LANG appears in ‘‘ REPRINTED PIECES,” the last Volume. 


HENRY FIELDING’S WORKS 
Completion of the New Hand=Made Paper Edition 


In 12 vols., 8vo, $3.00 net 


Mr. EpMuND Goss has written a Critical Essay, included in the first volume. The text is based on 
the last edition revised by the author. Photogravure Frontispieces in each volume. The volumes are 
thus arranged: Joseph Andrews, 2 vols. ; Tom Jones, 4 vols. ; Amelia, 3 vols. ; Jonathan Wild, 1 vol. ; 


Miscellaneous, 2 vols. 
BAEDEKER’S GUIDE-BOOKS 


Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. All Prices Net 








Greec: $2.40 
United States (New Edition) . , G . $3.60 

Canada (Out of — new ranaed preparing) Italy. (Northern) Rome <a 
— Bee ta ay So ae (Southern) and Sicily 1.80 
Belgium and Holland © 2. 5 |. 80 London pow ly a ac = 
gypt s+ + + + + + + 4-50 | Paris and Its Environs . 1.80 
France (Northern) - 5 + ss 5 + SES | Palestine and Syria 3.60 
4s Sante ; ; . _ ‘ 1S Spain and Portugal . 4.80 
(South-Western) . 3 4 : ‘ : S 1.50 | Switzerland ‘ ‘ ; : ; : : ; 2.40 

Germany en PR ek Se Manual of Conversation, in English, 
“ (Rhine) 5 : : : 5 : r rot Praized > a Italian ‘ hy ss hb, ‘« .go 

§ 5 ‘J % : ‘ a ; < nversation ic a in nel is renc er- 
Great Britain 5 5 é ‘ 5 ‘ : : ‘“ 3.00 man, and Italian .90 


MURRAY’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. Full lists on nineteen 
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VOL. XXV. JANUARY To JUNE, 1899 | 








Scribner's Magazine 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 








ORDERS FOR BINDING... 


Will be received at the local offices of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA—J313 Arch Street. 
DENVER—608 Kittridge Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS—502 Bank of Commerce. 
SAN FRANCISCO—119-121 Phelan Building. 
NEW HAVEN—42 Goff Street. 


Or at the following well-known Book Stores 4 | 


CHICAGO—A. C. McClurg & Co. 117 Wabash Avenue. +e | 
BOSTON—W. B. Clarke & Co., Park and Tremont Streets. . fs | 
CINCINNATI—Robert Clarke & Co., 61-65 West 4th Street. 5 

CLEVELAND—The Burrows Brothers Company | 
ATLANTA—Martin & Hoyt, 5-14 Peters Street. ; | 


KANSAS CITY —Bryant & Douglas Book and Stationery 
Company, 4002 Walnut Street. 


ST. PAUL—St. Paul Book and Stationery Company, Fifth 
and St. Peter Streets. 


OR ADDRESS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PRICES FOR BINDING STRONG BLUE CLOTH, 40 CENTS 4 
BUCKRAM, with gilt top, 75 CENTS <« | 








If to be returned by mail or express 30 cents extra per volume should be added. 
An index to the contents of Vol. XXV will be sent to any reader upon request. 
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poner Nes Cease 
Reproduced from original in colors, Reproduced from original in colors, 
15 inches high 15 inches high 





SIX PASTELS, BY H. C. CHRISTY, HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN COLORS 


Il.—A NAVAL OFFICER 
lll.—A ROUGH RIDER 


V.—A CAVALRY OFFICER 
VI—A JACK TAR 


1.—AN ARTILLERY OFFICER | IV.—AN_INFANTRY OFFICER 


These figures are exquisitely printed in color and are so vivid that it is difficult 
to distinguish them from the originals. Each figure is about 15 inches high and is 
mounted on heavy cardboard, 21x 14 inches in size, ready for framing. The set is 
enclosed in an attractive portfolio of military blue. 


HE figure of the artilleryman, here reproduced in small size, was the first of a series 
of striking military figures published in connection with the war articles in 
Scribner’s, and was followed by the figures of the Naval Officer and the Rough Rider 
(Col. Roosevelt). It was probably because they were so different from the great mass 
of ‘* War Pictures’’ that they proved so successful. They have distinction. They are 
not paintings. They are pastels, z.e., made with colored crayons, by H. C. Christy, 
and they are printed by a special process of lithography. These figures were exceed- 
ingly popular and soon ran out of print. 
Since then the demand has been constant and urgent. Accordingly the publishers 
have reprinted these three figures and have added three more by Mr. Christy, in the 
same style, making a set of six representative types of our army and navy. 


x*s Send for circular containing one of these figures, reproduced in color 


The pictures are sold only in the set of six 
PRICE $3.00, EXPRESS PAID 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY. 


BOARDING AND Day SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





THE MISSES GRAHAM. 
(Successors to the Misses Green) 
Boarding and day — for girls. 
STABLISHED 1816. 
New ioumken 176 W. 72d Street, Sherman Square. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Boarding and day school for girls. 36th Year. 
Miss Day and Miss REED, Principals. 32 West 4oth St. 





THE RUEL SCHOOL. 
Miss ELEANOR Boesf&, Principal. 
Limited number of resident pupils. 13th year. 
26 East 56th Street. 





THE MISSES WREAKS. 


Thoroughly graded school for girls. College preparatory 


class. Special students. Resident pupils. Kindergarten. 
12 East 73d Street. 





Miss MARY E. MERINGTON \ Pri ipats 
Miss RUTH MERINGTON, (J 0 )UCP3!S- 
BOARDING AND DAy SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
181 Lenox Avenue, Corner r1gth Street. 


New-York, New York. 
THE PEEBLES AND THOMPSON SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL. 
College preparation. 


Fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 





Miss S. D. DOREMus. 
Home and Classes for Special Students. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 





THE MISSES RAYSON 


Boarding and day school for girls. Smallclasses. College 
preparation. Special students admitted. 


176 and 180 West 75th Street. 


Miss ANNIE BROWN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRL’ 
Primary, preparatory, academic, vow "MUSICAL depart- 
ments. College preparation. Special courses. Otis elevator. 
711, 713, 715) 717 FIFTH AVENUE, 





Miss JULIA A. WILLEY 

(many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s School). HOME ScHoo. 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
sth year. 135 West 7oth Street. 





THE MISSES MOSES. 
Boarding and day school for girls. Prepares for Barnard 
and other colleges. 
647 and 649 Madison Avenue. 





N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Thorough instruction in Elementary Drawing, in preparation 
for Stained Glass, Book Cover, Silk, Wall Paper Designing, 
Architecture, Historic Ornament, Preparatory Interior Deco- 
ration, Illustration and Animal Drawing. 
H. Z. BICKFORD, Secretary. 200 West 23d Street. 





THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Re-opens October 4th. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 








CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY. 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y¥. Endowed school for girls ; 
combining City and Suburban advantages. 
Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principal. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN'S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Thorough English, Languages, Art. Kindergarten 
through College Preparatory. Home for special students. 

13 and 15 West 86th Street, New York. 








Miss SPENCE'S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 
6 West 48th Street, and Annex, New- York, N.Y. 





Schools continued on next page 
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NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY (CONTINUED) NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY (CONTINUED) 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

17th year. Opens Sept. 28th. Boarding and day pupils. 
Admits to college. Diplomas at completion of graduate and 
music courses. Rafael Joseffy, adviser to Faculty of music 
department. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, Principal. 


‘Rieu 2042 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Drawing te : 
by THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Raven-Hill Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families ; ad- 
vises parents about schools, 
Wo. O. Pratt, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE NEW YORK 
INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
The 34th Annual Session opens October 1st, 1899. Four Years’ Course. 
Instruction by Lectures, Clinics, Recitations, and practical work in Labora- 
tories and Dispensary of College and in the Infirmary and other City Hos- 
pitals. Address: EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
No. 321 East 5th Street, New York 





STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


1440 Broadway, New York. Regular course, six months, 
Learn to Draw by Mait opens October 16th. Write for prospectus. 





ome instruction in drawing for news- 
H papers and magazines by successful Kanr C.ace Sanec: ran Guns : ; 
Special attention to College Preparation. Certificate admits to 


illustrators, Requires spare time only. Five Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges, New school building. 
courses, Adapted to young and old, men Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PauL, Prin. ; 

and women, beginners and advanced stu- President of Board of ae pig me — 
dents. An opportunity to enter a highly in a Pi ninineaec saci cise?  i 
profitable amg Meng rosy — 

instruction given elsewhere. our meth- DOU T 00 E NG 
ods sedans have become well Snort illus- BLE EN RY B K KE PI 


trators. 





. . ‘ Approved System, Taught Thoroughly by Mail. Send for 
Full information Sree. | PP SIENRY VON DEYLEN, 


The Correspondence School 
Illustrating STAMMERING 


particulars. E 
314 Clifton Place, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





114 West 34th Street, New York 


permanently cured by a physician—a speech specialist for over 
eighteen years. Pupils may live in the institution and receive 
- —— _ =: the doctor’s personal care. The best of moral, homelike influ- 
eg i “a location, adjoining Central 
fas Park and Hudson River, is unsurpassed. 

* | RS Va y . ’ . . . . 
MRS. HAZEN'S SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 4 : New York is the coolest, healthiest city in this 

Half hour from New York. | ; COURSE YEE SUITE GEs Sinaia ete 
| aes cured at He Gt boat siete in 1887. ano 
. | wards, went through college and have practiced law 

Pelham Manor, N. Y. since '91. I heartily recommend ¢his uae 
W. A. JACKSON. 








Applicants may rely —_ having the best 
i 


P READING 4 4/ treatment known, utilizing the celebrated 
TAUGHT TO THE DEAF German and French methods. Circular 
AMMERIN G | ‘“ How We Treat Stammering To-day,” Free. 


sT | 
and other speech defects corrected. Summer courses — f, 4, BRYANT, M.D., 105 W. Seventy-second St., New York. 
in 


REMOVAL—MISS KELLER’S SCHOOL 


DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York 
Re-opens Monday, October gth, at 25 West 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, | 55th Street. Complete Course—Kindergarten 


with or without a master, each language $1.00. Prac- | : a5 & * : 
tical Smattering of Spanish, 3oc. Discount to dealers. | to College. Boys and Girls. Special Attention 


BERLITZ & CO., = - 1122 Broadway, New York. | to English, Foreign Languages and Manual 
| Training. 


CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ? 


YES, you can get a thorough electrical EDUCATION AT YOUR HOME by our SYSTEM OF CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION, payable $2.00 monthly. Our instruction papers are prepared by the highest authorities. TWENTY technical 
and popular courses. Institute endorsed by THOMAS A. EDISON and every other prominent electrician. The electrical field 
is growing enormously; it offers better o —— for making money than any other to-day. Write for our two free books 
entitled: “Can | Become an Electrical Engineer ?’’ and ‘‘ The Electrical Marvels of Our Times.”’ 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, °*new York U.S. 


— 
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Miss = 
Cc. E. 
Mason’s ; 
School 
for 
Girls. 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 1 


= Crowns one of the most beautiful heights of the Hudson. 
30 mile view of the river. An ideal union of home and 
school life. Thorough methods. Advantage of close 
proximity to the academies of art and science of New 
= ork, yet environed by the most beautiful surroundings 
| and beneficial influences. Endorsed by Rt. Rev. H. C 






Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. For illustrated circu- 
lar ‘*C”’ address q 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M. > 
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GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
24th year begins Sept. 20. Certificate admits to leadin 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Send for illustrate 
circular. 
SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 





RYE SEMINARY 
For particulars address 


Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses SrowE. Rye, New York. 





THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 

Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and 
regular courses. Preparation for College and European 
travel. 

Address Mrs, JANE GREY HyDE. Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

34th year. Academic, Advanced, and College Preparatory 
Courses. Diplomas given in each. Certificate admits to 
Vassar and Wellesley. Special Courses in Art, Literature, 


and Music. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





HOUGHTON SEMINARY 

For Young Women. Provides best instruction in languages, 
sciences, music, elocution ; cares for morals, manners, health. 
Colleges admit on certificate. 39th year. 


A. G. BENEDICT, A. M., Principal. Clinton, N. Y. 





ALBANY FEMALE ACADEMY 

A Boarding and Day School. $435 per annum. For cata- 
logue apply to 

Lucy A. PLympToN, Principal. 
Albany, N, Y. 


|, Ee Se 
"i via * BOOK-KEEPING, 
4 BUSINESS FORMS, 
@ PENMANSHIP, 

— SHORTHAND, EtTc., 
and private lessons By 
Mail, open up to Young 
Men and Women good- 
paying positions, afford- 
ing chances for promo- 
tion. Gives just the train- 
ing needed for success 
in business. Only spare 

time required. No interference with daily occupation. The 

cheapest and best method of study ; highly endorsed. Es- 
tablished 40 years. National reputation. We also teach all 

English and Civil Service branches BY MAIL. Trial 

lesson only 10 cents, showing how thorough our system is. 

Interesting Catalogue free. Write to 

BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLECE, 

No. 387 College Building, = . Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Emma Willard School 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary Academic and 
Graduate courses. Depart- 
ments of Music and Art. 
Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Smith, and Vassar col- 
leges 86th year opens Sep- 
tember 27, 1899. 


Miss MARY ALIcE KNox, Principal. 








LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Academic and College Preparatory Courses. 
VASSAR PREPARATION a specialty. 


Circular gives full particulars. 


SAMUEL W. Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 

In the Hudson River Highlands near West Point. 
The beautiful and healthful surroundings, strong 
and able faculty, good discipline and complete equip- 
ment, have all aided in the success of the academy 
now represented by its graduates in the army, navy, 
and twenty-one colleges. Separate building for 
young boys. Summer session, For catalogues ad- 
dress the Superintendent, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y,. 


St. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Maniius,N. y. 


Open during summer for recreation, or coaching and special 
tutoring for schools and colleges. rma! camp and excur- 
sions. Apply to CoL. WM. VERBECK. 











NEw York, Sing Sing. 
Dr. Holbrook’s School 
will re-open Wednesday, Sept.27, 6p.m. 


Miss Bulkley’s School for Girls 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


For circulars address 
Miss H. L. BuLKLEY, Miss E. C. PLUMLEy, Principals. 








IF you area teacher seeking advancement and worthy of it, 
AND IF you knew how many places the School Bulletin 
Agency filled, and how it filled them, 
YOU WOULD register in it, and keep registered. 
Illustrations and testimonials sent on application. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y, 





ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Certificate admits to College. pecial advantages 
in Music and Art. Large Gymnasium. Instruction in Sloyd. 


Miss E. CurRIE TuCK, Principal. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wells College cayugetene wy. 


Wells College aims 
to be thorough in the 
efficiency and cultural 
value of its instruction. 
It was founded in 1868 
by Henry Wells, Esq., 
(originator of Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.), 
and subsequently the 
recipient of large gifts 
from him and from Mr. ¥ 
Edwin B. Morgan. The 
spirit of Wells College . 
is progressive; its field is being constantly broadened, and its 
standard raised until it is now among the foremost in its edu- 
cational facilities. Young women who intend taking a college 
course are invited to send for the prospectus of Wells College, 
or, if possible, to give it a personal inspection. Address 


WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., Pres. 
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Recitation Building and New Residence. 
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Cascadilla School 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


College preparatory, for boys. 
of the Eastern colleges. Leading fitting school for 
Cornell. All teachers specialists; small, carefully 
graded classes. Location remarkable for beauty 
and healthfulness. Recitation building admirably 
equipped. Residence a perfectly appointed home. 
Boathouse, 117 x 63 feet, for crews and athletic teams. 
Athletic field of 13 acres on Cayuga Lake. 

“ I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the 
best preparatory schools in the country.” 

—J. G. SCHURMAN, Pres’t Cornell University. 
Address C. V. PARSELL, A.M., Principal 


Represented in most 
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Education 
Recreation 


Brain training and health building go 
hand in hand at Elmira College. ‘The aim 


of the college is to produce the highest type of vigor- 
ous, refined, educated womanhood. Outdoor sports 


are as essential to this as indoor study. The gymna- 
sium, the basket-ball field, the tennis courts, the nine 
acres of campus, the lake with its seasons of rowing 
and skating, all tend tothis end. J¢ és a remarkable fact 
that in forty-four years of the existence of the college 
there has scarcely been a case of severe illness. Thorough 
courses, classical and scientific, music and art. The 
next session of 


Elmira College 


FOR WOMEN 
opens Sept. 20, 1899. The number of students is 
limited. Early application for rooms is desir- 
able. Correspondence invited. Address 
A. C. MACKENZIE, D.D., 
President, 
Elmira, N. Y. 





DELAWARE ACADEMY 

For both sexes. 80th year. Prepares for any college. Col- 
lege trained teachers. Special provision for younger students. 
Cozy rooms, electric light, hot water heat, spring water, pure 
air, beautiful grounds. $300. 

EUGENE D. HoLMEs, M.A., Principal. Delhi, N. Y. 


DELANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
20th year opens September 14th, 1899. Beautifully located, 
thoroughly equipped. Three complete courses: College Pre- 
paratory, Literary, Musical. Write for the catalogue. 
Miss M. S. SMART, Principal. 
Hamilton Heights, Geneva. N.Y. 








CLINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE (MILITARY) 


1831-1899. Boys’ and Girls’ fitting school for any college. 
Thorough business course. Special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Overlooking the Mohawk Valley. 


W. C. Josiin, A.M., Principal. 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 
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THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Healthful and beautiful location. Conservatory of Music, Art 
and Elocution. For catalogue address 
Rev. A. H. FLAcK, A.M., Principal. 
Claverack, N. Y. 
FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
For Young Women and Girls. Five Courses with Prepara- 
tory Departments of Music, Art and Elocution. 42d year 
Sept. 26th. 
Jos. E. KinG, D D., President. Fort Edward, N. Y. 
THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
66th year. Prepares for Colleges and Government Schools. 
Thorough business course. Open all year. Fall Term begins 
Sept. 20. U.S. Army Officer detailed by War Department. 
Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, A.M., Ph.D., Principal. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 

Many men of mark followed the trend of training received 
at Riverview before they became successful. Why not place 
your boy on the same road ?- 64th year. 

JosepH B. BisBer, A. M., Principal. 
TO 
Miss BENNETT'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

An exceptional school with the most desirable school feat- 
ures. Tweuty miles from New York. For circulars apply to 


Miss May F. BENNETT. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
OSSINING SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Prepares for college Advanced courses in Art and Music 
Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One hour from New 
York. 32d year begins September 27th. 
Miss C, C, FULLER, Principal. 
Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY 
84th year. References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, L.H D., Charles B. Hubbell, formerly Prest. Board 
of Education, New York City. For beautifully illustrated 
year book address 
THE PRINCIPALS. 





Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








SAINT PAUL'S SCHOOL 

An endowed school for boys. Eighteen miles from New-York. 

Thorough preparation for College. Well-equipped laboratories; 

new gymnasium, with swimming tank 20x50 feet; bowling 

alleys, gallery track, and latest appliances ; large athletic field. 
Golf links. Apply for catalogue to 

FRED’K L, GAMAGE, D.C.L., Head Master, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Montclair M elitary Academy, 


Montclair, N./. 


The number of students ts limited to those to whom 
personal attention can be given. Lach member of the 
faculty has not more than ten boys assigned to him, to 
whom he stands in the relation of aaviser, whose 
ambition he seeks to stimulate, and for whose progress 
he is ina general way held accountable. This system 
insures thoroughness. Boys are carefully prepared 
for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools and Government 
For Catalogue address 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, A.M., Head Master. 
U.S. Army Commandant. 


Academies. 





The First Aim 


of school life here is the building of character. 
We are endeavoring to make 


Bordentown Military Institute 


unexcelled in the training of boys—to give 
them that mental, physical and moral equip- 
ment which will fit them for the work of the 
world. Two courses—college preparatory and 
acafemic. The former has been especially suc- 
cessful. Write for catalogue. 
v. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 
Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 














es 
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PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


A high-grade college preparatury school for both sexes. Also 
prepares for Law and Medical Schools. Classical, scientific 
and English courses, exceptional advantages in Music and Art. 
A separate business course, with stenography and typewriting. 
Magnificent buildings, including separate buildings for chem- 
ical and physical laboratories. Able faculty. 32d year opens 
Sept. 13th. Send for.Catalogue. 

R. W. SWETLAND, A.B., Principal, Hightstown, N. J. 





™ Dwight School for Girls 


While in beauty and healthfulness of situa- 
tion, desirability of environment and efficiency 
of equipment Dwight School offers peculiar ad- 
vantages, the chief, and kept con- : 
stantly in view, is true scholar- 
ship. The standard of instruction 
is indicated by the admit- 
tance of its graduates 
withoutexamination 
to leading colleges. 

General, college prepara- 
tory and primary courses. 
Advanced workin languages, 
music, painting, etc. 

MISS E. 8. CREIGHTON, 

MISS E. W. FARRAR, 
Principals. 

Englewood, N. J. 




















PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Individual attention to a limited number of boys, preparing 
them to euter Princeton or any American college. Endorsed 
by President and Dean of Princeton University. For cata- 
logue address JOHN B. FINE, Head Master. 
Princeton, N. J. 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Co-educational. Prepares for the best Colleges. Music, 
Art, Elocution and Commercial branches. Be. t location, build- 
ings, facilities and courses. Expenses moderate. Catalogue 
free. Rev. W. P. FERGuSON, Ph.D., D.D., President. 
: Hackettstown, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA = 
Pennsylvania 


llilitary College 


CHESTER, PA. 


** A military school of the highest order”’ 
—U.S. War Department 











DEGREES IN 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, CHEMISTRY, ARTS 


Thorough preparatory instruction for the 
Collegiate Courses 


Artillery, 


Infantry, Cavalry 


Catalogues of... 


COLONEL C. E. HYATT, PRESIDENT 
Thirty-eighth Year begins September, 1899 


Mercersburg : 


ges Academy nD 
Gil\ . WwW 
AN A school for boys, heathfully located in one \/(\7 
AV of the most picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. 
Thorough instruction; college preparatory work 
being especially successful. Focsoieal interest 
is taken in each boy, the aim being to inspire 
in every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough 
scholarship, broad attainments, sound judgment 
and Christian manliness. New athletic field. 
For catalogue and further information address 





William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 








Germantown, 
Philadelphia, h | 
_ ee. OCNOO 


pe Sle 

tas, “awh. is xot an experiment. Founded in 1857 by 

i . Madame Clement,it has hada record of contin- 
uous success, and to-day ranks second to none as a school for 
girls. Prepares for all colleges. We pride ourselves that when 
we have had one girl we get all her sisters and some day will 
have their daughters. The groundsare attractive and healthy, 
with tennis courts, etc. Sead for illustrated catalogue. 4 
| : HEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
| Re-opens Sept, 27. SARA LOUISE TRACY. Associate. 














MRS. COMEGYS’ AND Miss BELL'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students prepared for 
college. 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
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Equipment com tote. \ 
worth 
n 1844, SS 
~ attention to fitting fortheleading ~“ 
colleges and U.S. academies. Certifi- 


cate admits to colleges. 


Wyoming Seminary 


First-class business college for boys, and courses in 
literature, art and music for girls. Oratory 
F taught in its best form. Christian in- 
<~, fluence and high social tone fun- 
damental. Catalogue free. #7 


Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D. 
resident. 


KINGSTON, Ph. 











> tively Christian—ad 
equate mental and 
physical training for 

useful careers. Regu- 
lar and elective cour- 
ses. Conservatory 
work in Music, Art 

- and Elocution spe- ; 
cialties. Catalogue free. 


aor Edw. z Gray, ant Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 








DARLINGTON SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. $190 per year. Sept. 18th. Convenient to 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. Goo 
buildings, ’ beautiful grounds, healthful location. English 
Branches, Languages, — Painting, etc. Catalogues. 

R. DARLINGTON, Ph. West Chester, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY 

Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 1899. Three 
years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, andclinics. Women 
admitted. For information, address 

Dr. WivsBue F. Litcn, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 

Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHELTENHAM ACADEMY 

Pennsylvania’s leading colle: 1 tng sansaret boarding-school, 
under the military system. Ideally locate Academy con- 
tinued on same plan. Household’ management under Mrs. 
John C. Rice. Illus. catalog. 


Rev. J. D. SKILTON, A.M., Principal. Ogontz, Pa. 





WEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. Thirty-third year. Collegiate, eclectic, 
and preparatory departments. Modern Languages, Music, 
Art, Elocution. Re-opens September 28th. 
Mrs. REBECCA C. DICKSON Long, Principal. 
2045 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





Miss KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses of 
study. College preparatory. Permanent home and care for 
motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on application. 

E. A. KIMBALL. Worcester, Mass. 








MOUNTAIN SEMINARY 
and College Preparatory School for Girls. All that a school 
ought to be, yet more thana school. A school and home— 
with the advantages, facilities, good influences, and_comforts 
of each, for sixty girls. Three graduate courses. Certificate 
admits to Wellesley, etc. Six buildings with 100 acres of 
grounds, in a situation noted for healthfulness. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. 
A. R. Grier, Business Manager, 
Misses N. J. Davis and S. M. GALLAGHER, Principals, 
Birmingham, Pennsylvania. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
bps sal Jay Cooke’s fine property; an ideal location for 

schoo 

Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT and Miss SyLviA J. EASTMAN 
continue the educational supervision of the school. 

For circulars, address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





MARSHALL SEMINARY 
Select Boarding-School for Young Ladies. College Prepara- 
tory and Musical Departments. Special Courses. For Cata- 
logue, address THE Misses MARSHALL 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
ege d aan fresh department 
teachers, grade teachers acl tuto: 


Ts and governesses. 
Schools and homes seeped free. Address 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Marin OFFIce: 126 Washington Street, Chicago 
EASTERN OFFICE: Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. 


Colle; 
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MAPLEWOOD 
$216. A successful school. One of the best to infuse with 
energy, to wake up boys to duties of life. Prepared for college 
or business. New gymnasium. Under 13 years, $201. Lo- 
cation beautiful, elevated, and healthy. Tobacco prohibited. 
Jos. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A. M., Prin. Concordville. 





Woman’ S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Fiftieth Annual Session. Four years’ Curriculum. Sessions, 
seven and a half months. Thorough Laboratory courses in 
all departments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College Ave. and 
21st St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHAMBERSBURG ACADEMY 
Send your son to the Chambersburg Academy for a thorough 
i eer for any college. 103d year; terms moderate; send 
or age catalogue. 
M. R. ALEXANDER, A.M., Prin. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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DR. ano Mrs. JOHN MACDUFFIE'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
35th year. Twenty-five years under the management of Miss Howard. 
College preparatory and academic courses. Resident pupils limited to 18. 
60 girls non-resident. Beautiful grounds. Tennis courts. Instruction in ac- 
cordance with highest requirements of best colleges. For particulars and 
catalogue address JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., Principal. 
Springfield, Mass. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. Library. 
Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. 
New athletic field with ¥ mile track. Opens September, 1899. 


JosEPH H. SAwveEr, M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 





Miss CHAMBERLAYNE 
School for Girls 
253 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 





HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
44th year. A home school. Preparatory of the first grade. 
Healthful location. Newathletic field. Liveteaching. Small 
classes. Visitor: The Rt. Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D. 
Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 
Worcester, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music 
(Founded, 1853, by Dr. EBEN TourJEE ) 
GrEoRGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Sq., Boston. 





LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

‘‘In your walking and sitting so much more 
erect; in your general health; in your conversa- 
tion; in your way of meeting people; and in 
innumerable ways, I could see the benefit you are 
receiving from your training and associations at 
Lasell. All this you must know is very gratifying 
to me.” 

This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testimony as 
to Lasell’s success in some important lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 

C. C. BrRAGpDoN, 


Auburndale, Mass. Principal, 
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Worcester Academy 


Represents the highest development of the preparatory school. 
Eye, hand and brain are trained together by laboratory work, 
Buildings admirably located and completely equipped. Kingsley 


and scientific schools, but fits them for business and for life. 
manual training and the usual class studies and recitations. 


Laboratories contain twenty-four rooms devoted entirely to scienceand manual training. 
Gymnasium and pthictic grounds, with oval and fine five-lap cinder track. Catalogue 
SF ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., _Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


helpful to study, conducive to comfort. 
illustrated from photographic views sent on request 


66th Year Begins 
Sept. 5, 1899 


Not only prepares boys for admission to the leading colleges 


Every improvement essential to health, 





Rogers Hall School 


FOR GIRLS. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL Fs! 


A select school for limited number of pupils. Send for 
School Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 36 Concord 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


] Prospect Hill School for Girls. 
32d year. Graduate, elective, and college pre- 
paratory courses. Illustrated circular. 

Miss Ida F. Foster, Miss Caroline R.Clark, Prins. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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HOWARD SEMINARY 
For Girls and Young Women. 


17th year opens Sept. 19, 1899. 
Academic, College-Preparatory and 


Terms $350 per year. 
Well-equipped 


Special courses. “Art, Music and Elocution. 
Library and Laboratories, fine Gymnasium. 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. West Bridgewater, Mass. 


“THE ELMS” 

Home, Day, and Music School for Girls. 
Special, and College Preparatory courses. 
to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley. 

Miss CHARLOTTE W. PortTER, Principal. 

Springfield, Mass. 





English, Music. 
Certificate admits 


ELM HILL, A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
AND HOME FOR FEEBLE-MINDED YOUTH. 


Exceptional advantages forthisclass. 4 cottages. 260acres. 
Send for circular. 
GEORGE A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent. 
Barre, Mass. 





QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL 
For Girls. ‘If 1 had a dozen young daughters to educate I 





would place them in the home school of the Willards.”"—Mary 
Livermore. 
Illustrated circular on application. 
HorACE MANN WILLARD, Sc.D. 


FROEBEL :L SCHOOL 
AND KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASS 
Thorough preparation for Kindergarten work. Two years’ 
course. Theory and practice combined. Special class for those 
with special ability. Diploma establishing competency of stu- 
dent. Number limited. Post-Graduate work. 
Miss ANNIE CooLtiDGE Rust, 80 West St., Worcester, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate admits to seven 
leading colleges. Advanced work. Preparation for Kinder- 
garten Normal Classes. Golf, tennis, basket ball. Illustrated 
catalogue. Miss ConANT and Miss BIGELow, Principals. 
Natick, Mass. 


Wollaston, Mass. 
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CONNECTICUT 


MCLEAN SEMINARY FOR CIRLS 
College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 
to $400. Address Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 
Simsbury, Conn. 





ROSEMARY HALL 
A Country School for Girls. Prepares for Bryn Mawr. 
Tenth year will begin Oct. 2d, 1899. 


Miss Ruutz-REEs, Principal. 
Wallingford, Conn. 





MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 
Beautiful location. Elective Courses. College Preparation. 
Certificate admits to best Colleges. Pleasant home. Personal 


care. . 
Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 





THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 

‘One of the most ——— school sites in New England.” 
Fine new building. a ground overlooking lakes. Highest 
scholarship. Advanced methods. 


Miss EvL1zA Harpy Lorp, Principal. Lakeville, Conn. 








BoxwooD SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Fine buildings, beautiful surroundings. Every comfort and 
advantage. College Preparatory or Elective course. 


Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, 
Old Lyme, Conn, 





Address now for circular 
for Sept. 27, ’99. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, 
Hartford, Conn. 





GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Home for Ten Boys. Ideal combination school and home life 
for ten pupils. 28 miles from New York City. Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. ‘Thorough mental, moral and physical training. 
74th year of Academy. 
» H. Root, — Greenwich, Conn. 


Miss BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR CIRLS 

28th year. Primary Academic and College Preparatory 
courses. Music, Art, and the Languages. Careful attention to 
morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 


incandescent light. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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CONNECTICUT (CONTINUED) 





fnstruction for Epileptics 


A delightful home, careful and judicious instruction, the most approved method of treatment, under a 


physician of long experience in this disease. 


Circular and references from 


Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 





Ingleside—A School for Girls 


Desirable Courses. Highest culture and mental development. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 





THE CATHARINE AIKEN SCHOOL 

Suburban to New York. Certificate admits to leading Col- 
leges. Academic, College-Preparatory and Special Courses. 
For circular, etc., address Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE 
DEVAN (Wellesley, B.A.), Prin. Stamford, Conn. 





MARYLAND 





MARYLAND COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF MuSiIC 

For Young Ladies. Woman is not educated without a cultured 

mind and heart, and refinement of manner and life. Such is 

the aim of Maryland College—at the modest rates of $250 to $350 

per year. Beautiful and cheerful home. Address the College. 
Lutherville, near Baltimore, Md. 


KENTUCKY 





POTTER COLLEGE 
For Young Ladies. Pupils from 26 States. 18 Teachers. 
Elegantly furnished. Modern conveniences. 8 schools in 
one. Board and tuition, $250.00. Send for catalogue. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


TENNESSEE 





BELMONT COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

“Beautiful for situation.” “A national patronage.” —‘ Matchless 
grounds, elegant buildings, scholarly faculty and almost perfect manage- 
ment.’’ ‘‘ A genuine honesty in everything done or attempted.” ‘‘ Again 
in the unique position of being unable to accommodate all applicants at its 
doors.’’ Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue. Rev. R. A. YOUNG 
D.D., LL.D., Regent. 


Miss HOOD, Miss HERON, Principals. Nashville, Tenn. 





VIRGINIA 





FAUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The thirty-ninth year begins Sept. 21st, 1899. Situated in 
Piedmont region of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington, on 
Southern R. R. Number limited. For catalogue address, 
Ggo. G. BUTLER, A.M., and Daughters. 
WARRENTON, VA. 





STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Military School for Young Men and Boys. Unsurpassed 

in course of study, thoroughness of equipment, beauty of 

location and healthfulness ofclimate. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Wo. H. KaBtE, A.M., Principal. Staunton, Va. 





HOLLINS INSTITUTE FOR CIRLS 

Situated in the great valley of Virginia, amid beautiful 
mountain scenery, in a region ideally adapted in climate to 
schools and school life. The moderate temperature and in- 
vigorating air from the mountains make the Institute especial- 
ly attractive for Northern girls who need to strengthen their 
physical constitutions during the time their minds are develop- 
ing. Out-door exercises and sports are encouraged, and a 
high degree of health and vigor result to the students. Sur- 
roundings are homelike and cheerful, and all the influences 
tend to develop womanly Christian character. Famous health- 
bringing mineral springs are on the grounds. Thirty Officers 
and Teachers. Students make choice from ten thorough 
courses of studies. Post-graduate work in all Literary courses. 
Music, Art and Elocution under advanced standards, Write 
for descriptive catalogue for the 57th year. 

CHARLES L. CockKE, Superintendent. 

Hollins, near Roanoke, Va. 
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‘Residence Department for Young Ladies. 





KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY 

The best-equipped boarding-school for boys in Ohio. Close 
supervision of health habits and manners. Preparation for 
college and technical school. Special two-years course. Illus. 
catalogue free. 

HILis & WYANT, Regents. Gambier, O. 


HARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY FOR CIRLS 

The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful and com- 
fortable home, a bountiful table, and careful attention to all 
that pertains to good health, thorough mental training. 


Mrs. ApbA I. AYER HILLs, Principal. Gambier, O. 





THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856). School of Lan- 
guage, Literature, Historyand Art. Elective courses of study. 
Preparation for foreign travel. Family limited in number. 
Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. . 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 





Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 21, 1899. 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Miss PHELPS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Preparation for all Colleges Special Studies and Courses of 
College Study, Special Advantages in Music and Art. Gym- 
nasium, 
Fall term begins Sept. 28. 
151 E. Broad Street, Columbus, O. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF Music 

Miss CLARA Baur, Directress. A thorough musical educa- 
tion after methods of foremost European Conservatories. 
Special Sum- 
mer Course. Students can enter at any time. For cata- 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAvrR, Cincinnati. 


LAW 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
A College of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
Engineering; Chemical Courses; Architecture. Extensive 
shops. Modernly equipped laboratories in all depts. Expenses 
low. 17th year. For catalogue address C. L. MEEs, President. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 








INDIANA 





TAUCHT BY MAIL. 


Professional, Elective, Commercial Courses. One of 

the best schools in the world. Indorsed by students 

and attorneys everywhere. Easy terms. Begin now. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
33 Penn Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Illustrating taught by mail. Most prac- 
tical course ever devised; fits for salaried 
positions. Time short. Expense low. 
Success certain. Begin now. 
National Correspondence School of Illustrating 
94 When Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 


NEWSPAPER 
SKETCHING, 
MAGAZINE 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Outdoor Life 


creates the best possible foundation for indoor study. Good health means 
active brain. ‘The best possible conditions for sound physical health exist 


At Asheville College for Girls 


pes thing from tennis to the quaint old sport of archery are enjoyed on its 
oud campus. A high standard of intellectual attainment is the natural 
result of such conditions. The highest possible culture is the aim of the 
college, especial attention being given to those zsthetic accomplishments in- 
valuable in the development of a well-rounded wemaaers. 

dvanced courses are offered leading to degrees of B. A., B.S. and A. M. 
The College Preparatory Course certificate admits to Smith, W: elisdies. etc. A 
Seminary Course with Diploma is also given. Students have the use of the 
superb botanical gardens, herbarium and library of Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt at 
famous Biltmore Estate. Catalogue describing the home lite, —— ideal 
environment, health-giving climate, etc., of Asheville, can be had on application to 


the President, ARCHIBALD A. JONES, A.M., Asheville, N. C. 











MICHICAN MICHIGAN (CONTINUED) 





ARENTS want a school for their sons which DO YOU 


gives adequate attention to physical, mental and 

moral development and training, a school which 

does not waste time, nor overwork its students. 
7 u can be 


permanently cured at the Lewis 





Phono-Metrie Institute, the largest and most suc- 


. e 
M 1 ch | a n S cessful institution for the cure of stammering in 
¢ . 7 the world. 


Refer by papain to Hon. H. 8. Pingree, 


ens oe Gov. of Mich. ; Wm, C. Maybury, Mayor of 

1 1 ar . f oe Rev. + Fen Stuart MacArthur, LD. 
LL. , Pastor Calvary Bapt. Church, New York 

’ = Prof. Thos. C. Trueblood, Univ. of Mich., 
%e : Z Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Prof. G. B. ’Hynson. Tniver- 
ca emy ete. Phila., Pa. ;Prof. Robt. Irvi.g Ful- 

a SS oe Ohio Wesleyan’ University ee Saree 
, B ndorsed also by hundreds of graduates from 
onan riod yee pry ~* sf all oe of ie United _~ et gemggaos . 
e beautifu 2 Zy = . Additional references furnished on reques' 
eo oo 4 Our 140 page book, “The Origin of Stammer- 


lake region of Central ' J Pa \ ing,” sent FREE to any address for six cents in 


Michigan : ZizA stamps to cover postage. Ask alsofora FREE 
J s GEO. ANDREW LEwis | S2™ple copy of‘‘The Phono-Meter,” =—* 
Stands the Tests whe per face for more he per poy for persons who ‘stamm 
Ri Be. § than 20 years. Lewi is Phono-Metric Institute. 
. | laide St., Detroit, Mich. 











of these requirements, 
and has consequently = 
grown to a commanding “| ILLINOIS 
position among the col- 











lege fitting schools of the FERRY HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
7 : j College Preparatory, Junior College, Elective Courses 
country . Its oe : Vocal and Instrumental Music, Elocution, Physical T raining, 
admits to most colleges, . Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Lake 
where its graduates have / Forest Colleges. Address 
maintained themselves with credit. Miss Sapra L. SARGENT. Lake Forest, Ill. 
The material equipment of the 
Academy is unsurpassed. KENILWORTH HALL 
Catalogue free (write for it), gives fall description and illus- Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful suburb 
trations of the seven large buvidings grouped on a campus of | Of Chicago. Delightful home, thorough Instruction. For new 
150 acres. It will pay you to investigate the claims of this catalogue address Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCcK, Kenilworth. 
school for your boys. oe AS SS 2 = é 
Address 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fall term opens Friday, September 15, 1899. 
Col. J. SUMNER ROGERS, Superintendent woe and Scientific ee Courses in Music son pet. 
Fy ell-equipped Library, Laboratories and Gymnasium, Kesiden 
Orchard Lake, Mich. Physician. For catalogues address 
PHEBE T. Sut iFF, A. M., President. 
Instruction by mail, adapted to Lock Box 15, Rockford, Ill. 


STUDY everyone. Original.’ Approved. eet Se ee 


Experienced and competent in- 
structors. Takes spare time only. y CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
LAW sures conrees;, Exeparstory Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE ForeEST UNIVERSITY. 


| = «ae 

















and College Law Course; 
also Basinane Law Course Z Three-Year Course, leading to degree of LL.B., prepares for 
Improve yourconditionand // admission to the Bar in all the States. For catalogue, address 
‘ prospects. ene ente: = | the Secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B. 
where. ine years 0 success , 
Rial picdinalare tone. f Title and Trust Building, aan? Ill. 


a Sprague Correspondence School | - Sen See ee ee Seren Werrtes 
of Law, 47Tel. Bldg. Detroit, Mich. Z THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES University Extension and Non-Resident Courses lead to the 
: . sual Coll d i i o 5 2 
A State Technical School. Practical Work. Elective Sys- tia se ree eens: including all post-graduate. Instruc 
tion by mail in any desired subject. Address F. W. HARKINS, 
tem. Summer term. Every graduate employed. For cata- PD. Chasowlor. rt Theeie Sheek, Chica o, Ill. 
logues, showing occupation of graduates, address ba 5 P =) 
The President. Houghton, Mich. Schools continued on next page 
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ILLINOIS (CONTINUED) NEW HAMPSHIRE 








NEW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY ACADEMY 


9 Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. Full 
Commercial Course. 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Principal. 


West Lebanon, N. H. 


Medical School aa = 


(NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY) 











LFE HALL 
Dr. Marie J. Mergler has been elected Dean of N. W. Uni- Wo = ore 2 : 
versity Medical School in place of Dr. I. N. Danforth, resigned, The Diocesan Girls’ School of Colorado. An ideal home in 
and who is now Dean Emeritus. The School Year has been 
changed from two semesters to four terms of twelve weeks 
each, commencing June 1st, 1899. To insure efficiency by Lucia OLcoTT STREETER, Principal. Denver, Colo. 
avoiding overcrowding and undesirable students, the number 
of students has been limited to 100—25 in each class. The fee = —— —<— —— 
of $100 per year covers everything usually charged as extras, 


such as laboratory and hospital fees. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DR. JOHN RIDLON, 103 State Street, Chicago 


Denver for delicate girls of the East. $300 a year. 











NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Suburbs of Washington. Collegiate aud Seminary Courses. 

$75,000 buildings. A bright, cheery, artistic home. $375 to $500. 

TODD SEMINARY FOR Boys For Illus, Catalogue, address P. O. Box 102, Forest Glen, Md. 
s2d year. An ideal school, near Chicago, for 30 boys of the public-school Washington, District of Columbia. 


age. 








NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, IIl. 


er ANT GOOD WORK? 


4 Then work for the U. S. Gov’t. Over 85,000 

Positions filled through Civil Service Examinations. 

STANLEY HALL We teach and aid you to secure employment. Write, 
Home School for Girls and Young Wenre. oe - inclosing stamp, for information to 

mits to Eastern Colleges. Two years of College work. tot 

year opens Sept. 19th. Six Scholarships (value $200 each). BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE INSTRUCTION 

Terms $450. 
OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. Minneapolis, Minn. Sta. B, WASHINCTON, D.C. 

















s The invigorating climate of southern Minnesota is an attractive feat- 
ure that brings us boys from 22 States—New York to Oregon. 
Education by faculty of experienced instructors in the atmosphere 
of the progressive Western ideas is just as invigorating to the mind. 
Military training by Lieutenant A. T. Abbott, U.S. A., Commandant 
fourteen years. Unequailed advantages for — culture in field 
sports and gymnasium makes our boys champions in athletics. 
U. S. Inspector-General reports: 


4 vimit , “THE BATTALION IS THE FINEST 


I HAVE EVER INSPECTED’? 


Thirty officers in the U. S. Regular Army trained at Shattuck. Our 
system makes men as well as officers and scholars. Prepares for 
business—certificate admits to Chicago University and most colleges. 
Our pupils (25 per cent. relatives of old boys) are our best testi- 
monials.- Ask for catalogue with list of graduates and illustrations 
of the finest school buildings with the most beautiful surroundings. 
Investigation proves it one of the greatest preparatory schools of 
the country (partly endowed) in instruction, personal care, military 
drill, moral (daily chapel) and physical training. Visit it and you 
will certainly send your boys. 


Address Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector (32 years), Faribault, Minn. 


Q.,: 5 Hal] Diccesan School for Girls 
Saint Mary S ELAM Established by BISHOP WHIPPLE in 1867 
. Sx YYpy) A beautifully appointed and homelike school in 


‘ the healthful climate of Minnesota. The good 
(Mhealth of the pupils is phenomenal, number 


200 
Pupils 





limited to 75, An excellent corps of teachers. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Fine 
h gymnasium and tennis grounds. Pupils prepared 
sy; ‘ae ce | for all colleges. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


oe al 
Rt. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D., Rector ; : : 
Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS,Principal For Catalogue address SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 
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Painted by Zorn m 1885. 
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Furstenberg Gallery, Gottenburg. 
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THE MODERN GROUP OF SCANDINAVIAN 


$—-N\ T may be well to begin by 
saying simply that the word 


adjective of quality, not of 
time. 

: The art of Denmark dif- 
fers in several important respects from that 
of the two sister countries. Indeed, it used 
to be said and repeated at home (in Swe- 
den) that there was a Danish school of 
painting while there never would be a 
Swedish school ; there was no atmosphere 
in Sweden, the social conditions were too 
formal, too complicated, the Swedes too 
self-conscious altogether. In Denmark, 
instead, it was pointed out, there was an 
undeniable art tradition, social life was 
simple ; above all, the Danish mind was 
really waif. The Danes are, in fact, 
about as unlike the other Scandinavians 
as their country is unlike the typical 
water-and-mountain scenery of the pen- 
insula. The Danish isles are large and 
nearly flat ; shimmering beech-woods run 
down to the water’s edge, kindly villages 
and dun-and-white farm yards, of the old 
thatched type, stud the fertile plains. 
Father Stork is the patron saint of it all. 
The Danes are cheery and talkative, hu- 
morous and unsophisticated. Swedish 
writers know to their cost that they can 
never hope to vie with the Danish flow of 
witty spirits, or. attain the unconcerned 
ease of their literary manner. It is a fact 
that the causerie is almost as much at 
home in Copenhagen as it is in Paris. 
Certain other qualities help to give the 
Danes a prominent place as essayists and 














PAINTERS 


By Cecilia Waern 


critics on modern lines ; cheerful industry, 
keen perceptions, quick sympathies, often 
amounting toimaginative penetration. But, 
above all, it is the untroubled directness of 
aim that tells. ‘These circumstances and 
traits tell in art, as they do in literature, 
and may serve to explain the success of 
Peter Severin Kroyer in the difficult task 
he has set himself as a painter. He first 
made his mark in Paris, in the early eigh- 
ties, as a Plein-airiste—a painter of figures 
in the open air—and he still remains one. 
But of late years he has become more and 
more identified with the solving of that 
most difficult of problems : painting large 
gatherings of men at committee meetings, 
conversazioni, smoking musicales, etc. 
We all know how unsatisfactory such 
pictures are apt to be, how individualism 
and collectivism conflict here as in other 
spheres. Even the greatest portrait paint- 
ers and physiognomists have rarely suc- 
ceeded in giving ease to their groups and 
unity to their pictures, while the man that 
feels masses more than units generally 
subordinates the individual as unworthy 
of notice, compared with the sense of col- 
lective humanity or the beauties of at- 
mospheric tone. Krdéyer steers gayly past 
both Scylla and Charybdis. His groups 
are natural and amusing, his figures in- 
teresting in expression and gesture, and 
superb in treatment ; his unity of effect most 
convincing. The secret les partly—-as 
so often—in knowledge. Kroyer knows 
a room, by night and by day, in all its 
aspects of light and shade, as some land- 
scapists know the play of light and dark in 
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Painted by Richard Bergh. 


Museuin, 


the branches of their trees. He knows the 
open air, too. His twilights and moonrises 
from the Scaw have a charm that lingers 
in the memory like the aromatic smell of 
certain seashore shrubs. As a luminist, 
he has been attracted by merry, open-air 
meals at midday. Many of these motives 
he shares with his friends in Sweden and 
Norway, as he has shared the French 
teaching that has given him the power to 
deal with them. The open air Kroyer, 
with his indisputable Northern note, is thus 
644 


My Wife 


tenburg 


the connecting link between the Danes 
and the other Scandinavians, including the 
painters of Finland—Albert Edelfelt and 
his countrymen—whom I must here re- 
luctantly leave aside. 

I must be brief, also, in my mention of 
the other Danes, and not attempt to do 
more than call attention to one or two 
other prominent figures of this rejuvenated 
Danish school. We can only regret that 
we have not been able to procure ade- 
quate illustrations, to bear out what I say. 
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Yet Viggo Johansen’s art would deserve 
to be widely known for his charming treat- 
ment of the family group and the sociable, 
homely interior. He is one of the few 
peintres de meurs—indoors—of 
the present day, who sees sub- 
jects round him, and does not 
need to resort to Breton coiffes 
or gilt Dutch head-pieces to 
make an interior interesting. If 
naiveté were to be had for the 
asking, indeed, he might be cited 
as an example that would de- 
serve to be widely followed. 
Viggo Johansen’s waiveté is 
Danish—who but a Dane could 
have given us ‘* Washing the 
Children,” that delightful nurse- 
ry scene of scrubbing and tub- 
bing ?—his manner has none of 
the curious prosiness of the old 
Danish school. It is broad and 
soft, based on a most delicate 
observation of atmospheric val- 
ues. His touch may be said to 
have less sparkle than Kréyer’s, 
and more tenderness. Julius 
Paulsen belongs to the family of 
the Rembrandts and Whistlers. 
He is one of those mystics and 
dreamers to whom the beauties 
of the ‘“‘enveloppe”’ are full of 
fascination and revelation. His 
typical canvases are small ; 
quiet stretches of Danish land- 
scape, with or without figures ; 
but he has also painted larger 
canvases, with figure subjects ; 
for instance, a much-discussed 
Madonna, conceived as a poor 
servant-girl sitting with her baby 
on her wretched pallet, rever- 
ently and admirably painted. 
But the true Paulsen is to be 
found in these small canvases 
that combine keen impression- 
ist observation, delicacy of at- 
mospheric rendering, with qualities of 
tone rare in the North, and subtle musi- 
cal depths rare anywhere. And yet it 
is all so Danish in a delightful, indefina- 
ble way. The men mentioned above are 
middle-aged now, and many tendencies 
surge round them, not past them, leaving 
them unmoved. ‘The Danish capital is 
about as assimilative as the country is 





conservative, and the younger men are 
all more or less ‘in the movement,” 
which ts very lively in Copenhagen. — Lit- 
erary decadence has struck deep roots 


Painted by Kari Larsson. 


Lisbeth. 


Firstenberg Gallery, Gottenburg. 


there and borne some noteworthy fruit. 
Painting has become symbolic and syn- 
thetic: Hammersh6j, Slott-Mdéller, and 
Willumsen are some of the names that rep- 
resent it. Willumsen’s art many of us 
know from the salons. He has two man- 
ners: a forcible (Manet) realism, and a 
heavy (Gauguin) synthesis. He handles 
both with talent, observation, and the 
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courage of his convictions. His synthetic 
caricatures (often carved and painted pan- 
els) are about as ugly and queer as any- 
thing ever called art before, but not with- 
out wit when you have the perseverance 
to look for it. The others of the group I 
do not know well enough for detailed 
analysis. The Exhibition in Stockholm 
last summer showed that their art is serious 
and interesting, and withal more Danish 
in tradition and personal in quality than 
I had been led to expect. 

The latest ideas are fermenting among 
the youngest Swedes and Norwegians, as 
elsewhere. But, as far as I have been able 
to see, the fruits are not yet ripe for inter- 
national approval. So we shall confine our 
attention to the group of men now in their 
prime. We all remember the brilliant ef- 
fect produced by their exhibition at the 
World’s Fair, confirming the impression 
made in Paris in 1889. Here was talent 
—that sive gua non—technic and skill 
commanding both admiration and respect, 
yet full of freshness of spirit and handling, 
a national note of great purity and charm. 
Certain qualities might be lacking, ali-es- 
sential to the worshippers of the “ Old 
Masters,”’ or to those who find their only 
artistic nourishment in more or less Pre- 
raphaelite art; but this was no crime in 
the eyes of those who believe art to be a 
garden that grows fruit of many flavors, 
the wild, fragrant strawberry, as well as 
other kinds. As most gratifying of all, I 
should like to mention the intelligent ap- 
preciation and keen characterization of 
cultivated Japanese critics. 


Altogether, it must be said, an art which 
one respects and loves, but does not ad- 
mire without reserve, without a feeling 
that if much has been gained something 
has been lost in the zest and vigor of on- 
slaught ; an art modern, not classical; full 
of life, not perfect, either in the cold sense 
of correctness, whatever that may be, or 
as a synthesis of aims and endeavors which 
are too wide and seething to let these men 
rest satisfied with what they have already 
won. This restlessness in the Northern 


blood tells in two ways: If it prevents 
them from staying at home, like the Danes, 
and tilling the home field till it bears fruit 
a thousandfold, it also leads them to new 
paths of conquest, or at least endeavor, 
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and thus helps to keep their faculties 
alive. 

These reservations made, I do not feel 
called upon to offer much criticism in de- 
tail. Myself a Swede, I cannot help feeling 
that I shall be of more service in the hum- 
ble garb of an interpreter than in the sol- 
emn cap and gown of a judge. 

The actual achievement of the Scandi- 
navians (leaving their excellent portraits 
aside for the moment), may be briefly 
summed up ; it consists in Impressionism 
applied to painting the North as it was 
never painted before. I here use the term 
Impressionism in the vague general sense, 
advisedly. It is the widest one, after all, of 
all the terms in use—including both por- 
traiture and f/ein-air, the rendering of the 
mood and the passionate pursuit of the fact. 

Impressionism in this sense only seems 
the natural form of expression otf the Scan- 
dinavians, with their impetuous energy, 
their dreamy impressionability, and their 
ardent love of nature, that sways between 
the pole of actuality and the pole of im- 
agination. In painting, these two poles 
have not proved to be so very wide apart. 
The “ passionate pursuit of facts’? about 
atmosphere, light, and reflections that are 
so full of beauty, has led the painiers to 
feel and transmit certain zmaginative facts 
that every true Northerner believes in 
as real facts. Else why should they appeal 
to all of us in the same way ? The “na- 
tional note,’’ that the French speak of so 
glibly, has for us a meaning of profound 
spiritual significance—the ‘“ drama of the 
Seasons’’ is to us fraught with real in- 
tensity of passion and variety of motive. 
It is not Nature mirroring our emotions 
and fancies—it is man responding to the 
great voice of Nature, and feeling the 
tragic gloom of midwinter as actually as 
the passionate, hopeless longing of spring, 
and ineffable harmony of early summer. 
If Impressionism, or Naturalism, or what- 
ever we choose to call it, has enabled the 
Northern painters to recall some of this to 
exacting sons and daughters of the North, 
surely it is something more than a mere 
school of technic and transition. It has 
done so, and in two ways: by training 
eye and hand to deal with the exquisite 
phenomena that are the visual /ovm of 
these spiritual beauties, and by making the 
painters humbly willing to give ear to Nat- 
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ure, and thus catch an echo of some of 
these strains of mystic poetry that pervade 
the atmosphere of the North. 

These remarks apply to both countries 
alike, which are both alike Northern, nay 
Scandinavian, and have much in common, 
with great andimportant differences. Nor- 
way is grander than Sweden, and more 
heroic in character. It has mountain 
fastnesses of utter desolation, yet western 
fjords and seaports exposed to the quick- 
ening stimulus of the Gulf Stream. It is 
a country of contrasts; we have neither 
the intensified radiance of one of their 





Scandinavian Painters 


rich in accumulated stores of Northern en- 
ergy that have lately found a vent in a 
sudden and splendid outburst into litera- 
ture and art. With this intensity of patri- 
otic feeling the painters could no longer 
be content to paint their country as their 
predecessors, the Gudes and Tidemands, 
had done, making up their pictures in their 
German studios from sketches and studies 
gleaned during the summer. ‘They had to 
live at home and paint from nature. Im- 
pressionism naturally pointed in the same 
direction by its insistence on the open air 
and on the value of specialized observa- 
tion. So, one by one, 
they came home from 
their studies in Paris, or 
Munich, or Italy, and set- 
tled in Norway. It was 
not an easy step to take. 
The social conditions in 
the North are almost in- 
describably cramping 
and complicated ; ‘art ”’ 
was then represented in 
Christiania by an “Art 
Union ’”’—the stronghold 
of dilettanteism and 
Diisseldorf diluted—the 
better ones staying away, 
as I have said, and pre- 
ferring exile to stagna- 
tion. The Moderns 
looked at the matter in 
another light, and liter- 
ally fought their way to 
recognition by Storthing, 
press, and public. The 
inner history of the strug- 
gle is full of picturesque 
incident. It is even on 
record that one of the 
most vehement pioneers, 
Fritz ‘Thaulow, had to 
spend a couple of months 

















Painted by Salmson., 


Les Communiantes. (Fragment. ) 


mountain-sides in summer, nor the pitiless 
austerity of one of their long valleys in 
winter. Grim old Ibsen is only possible 
in Norway. 

The Norwegians are young as a nation, 
full of the turbulent sense of youth and the 
desire to reassert the fierce old spirit of in- 
dependence of their Viking forefathers ; 








in prison for the mode of 
argument he employed 
when his opponent was 
basely insulting. Artistically, they only 
seem to have been strengthened by the 
double struggle they have been engaged in 
through the wish to assert themselves as 
Norse, and the necessity to fight the ene- 
my within their gates. If the Danes have 
inherited a school, these Norsemen may 
be said to have already formed one. Only 
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Painted by Erik Werenskiold. 


an expert can tell from their Norwegian 
pictures where their first studies were 
made. They are neither “ Paris” nor 
* Munich”; they are modern and Norse. 
The individuals vary, of course. Christian 
Skredsvig has a tendency to clearness and 
crisp definition, Eilif Petersen (in his land- 
scapes) to a large dreaminess, Otto Sin- 
ding to a certain stern ruggedness, Hans 
Heyerdahl to quiet refinement, Gerhard 
Munthe to humorous characterization. 
But they are all interesting, all more ot 
less vigorous. Many of their results have 
been gained by absorbing the processes of 
the Impressionists (in the narrow sense) : 
but our illustrations will show that they do 
not suffer from the lack of the sense of 
construction with which this school is gen- 
erally reproached. As for the Norse sub- 
jects, the pictures show some of the most 
typical ones. They paint other things as 
well, of course. Some of them travel, or 
have travelled ; Heyerdahl and Petersen 
are admirable portraitists ; Munthe ts best 





Young Peasant Girls. 


known for his grotesque and delightful 
transcripts from old folk-lore, colored out- 
line drawings, or panels, in a kind of per- 
sonal adaptation of the sampler, or rough 
tapestry style. ‘There would be other in- 
teresting personalities to discuss ; but the 
two great Norwegians are still waiting to 
be noticed. 

Erik Werenskiold first made himself 
remarked for his powerful and deeply im- 
aginative illustrations for Norse folk-tales. 
Meanwhile he was painting vigorous por- 
traits of prominent Norwegians (being one 
of the first in the North to obtain his ef- 
fects by “ Impressionist”’ brushwork), and 
trying his hand at the open air. Of late 
years he has combined all these branches 
in deeply interesting pictures of peasant 
life—out of doors—in Norway. Weren- 
skiold is not less of a painter than his fel- 
lows, only more of a dramatic and reflect- 
ive poet. Some canvases, such as “A 
Peasant Burial,” are serious and thought- 
ful; others have a more lyric quality. But 
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Painted by Elif Petersen. 





Fishermen. 


all are painted with a depth of sympathy, 
a sincerity of observation and craft, that 
have become proverbial in the North. 

Some of the well-known sources of Fritz 
Thaulow’s inspiration are frozen snow, glis- 
tening in the sunlight and purple in the 
shadows; new-fallen snow, pure white and 
soft; melting snow, with its kid-like surface; 
running water, with its swirls and eddies, 
etc. He is now living at Dieppe, attracted, 
it seems, by the beauties of moonlight in 
Normandy, and of lamp-lit dusk linger- 
ing over the harbor or in the old streets of 
the town. ‘The note of his art is a restful 
sense of power, combined with a delicacy 
of color, touch, and perception that seenis 
rather surprising when you first see this 
big, blond, handsome, burly, Viking type 
of aman. And does it not seem at least 
a picturesque coincidence that the roving 
spirit, the desire for fresh conquests, should 
have landed him in—Normandy? 

In Sweden we meet a differing set of 
social conditions. ‘The country is larger 
than Norway, to begin with; more cult- 
ured, undoubtedly ; also * older” in tem- 
per. 
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It is a queer country, full of demo- 


cratic tendencies and aristocratic preju- 
dices; of high-strung vitality and heavy 
sluggishness; of many things that seem 
to incite to artistic production, and more 
things that tend to check it. Sweden was 
erst one of the Great Powers. It has still 
a courtly capital, famous for its lovely sit- 
uation, with one of the finest palaces in 
Europe, and many “ Royal”’ institutions, 
including an Academy of Fine Arts. It 
is, however, by no means an _ exhibiting 
academy, like the one in London ; it is a 
teaching academy, that spends 70,000 
kroner (about $18,000) a year on schools 
and scholarships, 7.c., on the production 
of artists, while the state grant for the 
purchase of works of art amounts to 6,000 
kroner (between $1,500 and $1,600). 
In the good old times most of the talented 
alumni came back, as a matter of course, 
after their [Vanderjahre, to a professorship 
and a position in society. One great talent 
at least, Johan Fredrik Hoéckert, one of the 
shining lights at the Grand Exhibition of 
1855, has been ruined in this way. There 
was no choice between this and doing as 
the gifted Norwegians of former genera- 
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Painted by Karl Larsson. 
Ceramique. 


Musée du Luxembourg. 

















tions had done: allowing themselves to 
be swallowed up by the schools of the 
continent. ‘There was only this difference 
between them, that the Norwegians al- 
ways gravitated naturally toward Ger- 
many, the Swedes to Paris. One of the 
foremost and most interesting representa- 
tives of the early Romantic school of 
landscape in Germany, Johan Christian 
Dahl, was a Norwegian. Many artists 
of note of the French school have been 
natives of Sweden. We may mention Hall, 
Laureince, Roslin, among earlier men ; 
Hockert himself ; and, lately, Salmson and 
Wahlberg, who may be said to represent 
the transition to the modern group of na- 
tional painters. 

At first the younger Swedes of this group 
did not show many tokens of “ nationality.”’ 
Zorn, an independent of the first water, 
was practising his self-taught art of water- 
color painting in Spain and London, after 
having left the Academy in disgust. The 
others had accepted the teaching, enjoy- 
ing the camaraderie, and hoping for the 
scholarships, and then flocked to Paris, 
where they threw themselves into the 
coterie life of Montmartre and Greéz-sur- 
Loing with true Swedish zest and love of 
pleasure. They were young, too, when 
Naturalism was young, when the Gospel 
of the Open Air, of the figure in its nat- 
ural setting, of seeing things as they were 
and as they belonged together, was filling 
us all with unbounded enthusiasm. ‘They 
were strong, too, artistically, and soon 
made themselves felt in Paris as “ fresh 
blood.” Only one or two, but especially 
Ernst Josephson, felt the fevered pulse 
of color at the heart of the movement. 
The others swore by Bastien, and were 
dubbed at home “the gray school of Grez.”’ 
Exquisite grays some of them were, such 
as Larsson’s garden-plots at Gréz, or Kreu- 
ger’s French hillsides and waysides. But 
the French critics and Norwegian painters 
were right in characterizing them as ac- 
quisitions to the French school, not as an 
independent school. Even the portraits 
of this period are more skilful assimilations 
of French teaching than anything else. 
As for Swedish landscape, ‘the North 
could not be painted;” it was ‘too thin, 
too cold, too intangible.””. Meanwhile, dis- 
content with the Academy was seething, 
because it withheld the scholarships from 
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those who felt that tney had a right to 
them ; because it sluggishly or aristocrat- 
ically refused to give ear to the clamor 
for exhibitions, and because it was full of 
abuses generally. Matters were compli- 
cated by the fact that one of the leaders 
of the Academy, Count Georges von Ro- 
sen, Is a conservative, accomplished and 
talented painter (mainly of Belgian train- 
ing). But the discontent was so general 
that when a protest, proposing reforms, 
was drawn up, it found 86 signers among 
the artists in Paris, Diisseldorf, Sweden, 
and elsewhere. At the same time some 
of the “Parisians” then in Stockholm 
arranged an exhibition of their works, 
fitly called “ from the Banks of the Seine.”’ 
The only reply to the protest was a curt 
refusal to discuss any of the reforms pro- 
posed. The “opponents” thereupon de- 
clared war. They solemnly bound them- 
selves not to accept any distinctions or 
salaries from the Academy ; they deter- 
mined to arrange their own exhibitions in 
the future. The first semi-official exhibi- 
tion of this kind was held in the autumn 
of the same year: it was only the first of 
a whole series of brilliant exhibitions— 
triumphant vindications of the vitality of 
the new movement. Very soon, too, the 
painters struck a deep Swedish note that 
won many over completely, who had been 
in the habit of keeping their love of beauty 
in art separate from their love of beauty 
in (Swedish) nature. The fact was that 
the painters discovered, when they, too, 
had been caught by the homeward trend, 
that the beauties of Sweden were not ‘“un- 
paintable ”’—only very difficult. Yet, one 
by one, they have all come home and 
tackled them, sticking manfully to their 
resolution not to have anything to do with 
Academy salaries or Academy protection. 
They have fared badly and fought bravely; 
they would have fared worse still, if one 
enlightened art-lover, Mr. Pontus Fiirsten- 
berg, of Gottenburg, had not from the 
outset understood the importance of the 
group, heiped them in more ways than 
one, and instigated others to buy by the 
convincing charm of his now famous 
gallery. But even so, the painters have 
had all the stimulus of suffering for a 
cause. ‘Taken all in all, the inner history 
of the movement is one of the most inter. 
esting chapters of the history of modern art. 
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! Painted by Christian Skredsvig. 


A Norwegian Hillside. 


National Gallery, Christiania, 


Sweden is a country of lakes and hills, 
forest and stream, less heroic and dramatic 
than Norway, and infinitely more lyrical 
—with a poetry made visible in the deep 
amber of rushing waters, in the dreamy sil- 
ver of mirroring lakes, in a magic atmos- 
phere, clear and yet veiled, still and yet 
suggestive, full of longing and resignation 
—and oh, so full of music. I do not 
mean to imply that the painters try to 
paint this ; they are all eminently paint- 
ers’ painters, with a fine scorn of mixing 
up literature with art. But the same beauty 
that has slowly inspired and moulded the 
saddest and tenderest folk-songs in the 
world has crept on to some of their can- 
vases, even when they, as in the case of 
Zorn’s * At Midnight,” represent a peas- 
ant girl in pink gingham, rowing home in 
the after-glow at midnight ; or when they 
first of all aim at giving—as in the case of 
Nordstrém’s *‘ Easter Eve ’—only the z7s- 
ual impressions of an early spring even- 
ing, with the Easter fires lit on the hill-tops. 

But Nordstrém feels nature so deeply and 
sternly that every one of his canvases is one 
of the best of poems, in splendid pictorial 
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language. Nils Kreuger’s note is more ten- 
derly lyrical. He has a vein of sympathetic 
humor and delicate observation that is es- 
pecially delightful in his pictures of sleepy, 
country-town streets, or horses at grass in 
the stone-walled long shore meadow. His 
eye for delicate values is keen, and he has 
been as happy in his pursuit of the quiver- 
ing quality of sea-side air as of harmony 
of light-and-dark. Nordstr6m and Kreu- 
ger are both “ Parisians.” Bruno Liljefors, 
one of the most talented of this talented 
group, is as self-taught as a man can be 
nowadays. He knows the work of his 
Scandinavian friends, and has visited the 
Salon once or twice, that is all. And yet 
his best work can bear comparison with 
any for technic and power. His theme is 
the woods and waters, with the animals that 
live in them; he portrays them with an 
insight and a grasp that have grown, in- 
stead of rusting, from his country life, till 
he has become a true interpreter of the 
whole life of nature in the woods. ; 

I must now be summary in my mention 
of the men whom we have been able to 
represent by fairly adequate illustrations. 
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A. Besnard. 
































Painted by H,. Heyerdahi. 


The ‘Two Sisters. 


Zorn’s “Mona” [frontispiece] has been 
chosen as illustrative of his earlier manner, 
when his limpid and serious water-colors 
first drew attention to the measure of his 
talent. Hiseminent artasa portrait painter 
does not need comment in America. He 
spends his summers at home, painting out 
of doors, always pursuing some new aspect 
of nature and life with an ardor all his 
own, andyet eminently Northern. Richard 
Bergh shares his distinction as a portrait- 
ist, with a differing temperament—more re- 
flective and imaginative—in some cases, 
perhaps, even hampering. At least he 
would have painted more, if he had not 
dreamed and read and written so much. 
But who knows what this remarkable 
union of imagination and quick respon- 
sive painter’s vision may bring forth in the 
end? Apart from his portraiture, which 
speaks for itself in our illustration, |p. 644! 
his p/ecin-air motives have always had the 
distinction of poetry and shown a charming 
feeling for significant color and expressive 
line. He is now developing into a sym- 
boliste, who aims largely at combining 1l- 
lusion with line-synthesis and color, poetry 
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inspired by nature with pictorial sugges- 
tiveness. There are at least four Karl Lars- 
sons in one; all important, all full of exu- 
berant vitality. There is Larsson, the illus- 
trator; Larsson, the brilliant water-colorist 
of the French school; Larsson, the painter 
of the delightful portraits in a_ spirited 
wash-and-outline style of hisown; Larsson, 
the fresco painter, whose monumental 
work in Gottenburg and Stockholm every 
student of decorative art should include in 
his tour of travel and comparison. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I have 
been careful to understate rather than 
overrate the importance of these, my coun- 
trymen, as judged by contemporary French 
standards. I can only regret that I have 
not space to discuss the art of Prince 
Eugene of Sweden, so charming in its per- 
sonality of Ernst Josephson, the colorist 
and portraitist, poet and visionary, whose 
career has been cut short by illness: of P. 
Erkstrém, the lyrist; G. Pauli, the fresco 
painter; Mrs. H. Hirsch-Pauli, Eva Bon- 
nier, Eugene Yansson, and others, middle- 
aged and young, that help to represent 
worthily this interesting school. 
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Third United States Artillery Acting as Infantry Advancing Beyond La Loma.* 


THE BATILE. OF 


THE BLOCK-HOUSES 


THE WAR WITH THE INSURGENTS AT MANILA 


By Percy G. McDonnell 


AE all knew that it was com- 
ing as sure as fate ; that 
sooner or later the climax 
would be reached and hos- 
tilities commenced. The 
Commission would have no 
cause for worry,as at the rate affairs were 
progressing, in all probability the whole 
question would be settled before their ar- 
rival. A member of the local commission 
treating with the Filipino delegates told 
some of his officers, who inquired about 
the regiment’s return, that fighting was a 
certainty, and that if Christmas dinners 
were enjoyed at home, they might consid- 
er themselves lucky. 

For six long months, ever since the 
13th of August, there were constant fric- 
tion, weekly bickerings, and nightly alarms 
that frightened the people, worried the 
soldiers, and kept Colonel Thompson, the 
press censor, at his wits’ ends suppressing 
reports more or less sensational, escaping 
over the cable to the papers of the world. 

History teaches that when two armies 
with the numbers and power of the Ameri- 
can and Filipino forces exist for purposes 
not exactly similar in such close proximity, 
they cannot be disbanded without a trial 
of strength ; that one side will not grant 
concessions necessarily demanded by the 
other, and that war is the inevitable result. 





* This and the following illustrations are from photo- 
graphs by Lientenant C. F. O’Keefe, Photograph Depart- 
gent, Office of Military Information, Eighth Army Corps. 
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A thousand times more certain are these 
conditions when there exists an inequality 
of civilization, where one army towers 
over the other in what the world pleases 
to call modern advancement; and I am 
not so sure but the greater part of the 
blame—call it responsibility, if you wish 
—rests with the superior force. 

The unusual circumstances surrounding 
the relations between the Americans and 
Filipinos have demanded the most deli- 
cate handling,in accordance with the con- 
ciliatory policy adopted, but a dozen times 
hostilities have been on the verge of pre- 
cipitation. Ever since the native sentries 
on Paco Bridge threatened Lieutenant- 
Colonel Duboce of the First California 
Volunteers, and demanded the return of 
an American soldier who had been ad- 
vanced a few feet beyond the usual beat, 
there has been more or less ill-feeling all 
along the line. Then came the killing of 
an insurgent captain in the streets of 
Manila, by a soldier whose command to 
halt had been disobeyed, and this seemed 
to stir up the entire native population. 
Threats of burnings and uprisings were 
so common that when people wakened in 
the morning they were thankful that their 
servants had not murdered them during 
the night, and many officers placed sol- 
diers on guard at their quarters. One out- 
post in particular was the object of night- 
ly annoyance ; it was patrolled by men of 
the Nebraska regiment and was located 
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close to block-house No. 7, just beyond 
Santa Mesa, where there was a village of 
hard characters. On the memorable night 
of February 4th, a little before dusk, the 
soldiers noticed several natives armed with 
bolas, running the lines. Once inside, they 
jeered at the guards in drunken taunts and 
then skipped back into their own lines 
again. These uncomfortable threats were 
taken good-naturedly, but as they con- 
tinued the sentry remonstrated, and finally 
called the corporal of the guard. ‘The 
corporal took the challenging upon him- 


‘self and ordered that, in the event of fur- 


ther approaches, if the third command to 
halt was not obeyed, they fire to kill. 
About 8.45 p.M., three men, armed with 
rifles, were seen coming toward the post 
from the insurgentlines. Once, twice, three 
times the command halt was given, and 
then a shot rang out, quickly followed by 
two others—a native lieutenant and pri- 
vate lay dead, and the sentry had received 
a bullet through his hat. The reports 
were plainly heard in the Nebraska camp 
on the hill, some nine hundred yards to 
the right, and in five minutes the whole 
regiment was astir, guards were posted, 
and advance pickets thrown out. The 
news was telegraphed in to General Otis, 
and flashed around the long ten miles of 
American intrenchments. For a full half- 
hour everything was peaceful, and no 
sound was heard except the hurried com- 
mands of the officers locating their men. 
Less than a mile in the direct front were 
the head-quarters of Colonel Antonio Mon- 
tenegro, and as the insurgent bugles gent- 
ly sounded, the waiting soldiers remarked 
upon the beauty of the cadence, which is 
quick and high, ending in a long pure tone. 
What went on in the insurgent lines will 
never be known, but suddenly, in the 
midst of the deep quiet, from the large 
water-main running diagonally across the 
front, came a volley of Mausers popping 
and singing, and dozens of the boys 
ducked low, only to rise shame-facedly, 
and answer the challenge, almost with the 
rapidity of an echo. Scarcely had the 
first shots been exchanged when the firing 
began on the left with the Colorado men, 
quickly spreading still leftward to the 
South Dakota and Pennsylvania regi- 
ments, but here it stopped for a few min- 
utes. On the Nebraska right, which 


marked the centre point of the whole two- 
thirds of the circle, firing had not yet 
begun. 

In the city, long before the heavy firing 
commenced, the alarm spread, a general 
call to quarters was sounded, and patrols 
thrown out through the streets. An ex- 
citable orderly rushed into the circus where 
several hundred soldiers and civilians were 
seated, and between gasps howled the 
California men to quarters; the place was 
in an uproar in a second, and as the men 
rushed over the flimsy structures through 
the rings, the people followed suit, and 
clowns and trained horses were forgotten 
in the general rush to the doors. A num- 
ber of officers were present who attempted 
to restore order, but the delay cost them 
their carriages ; for when they reached the 
street they found their horses had been 
taken by soldiers in their anxiety to get to 
barracks. The Spanish and foreign popu- 
lation deserted the drives and theatres, and 
rushed to their homes, locking the doors 
and extinguishing the lights. In half an 
hour the city was deserted, with the ex- 
ception of the soldiers everywhere on 
guard or hurrying to the front in quick, 
measured steps that rang through the 
empty streets. The walled city was 
the refuge of many people who had de- 
serted their houses and sought safety in 
the churches, as they feared their own 
servants. Companies from the First 
Oregon, the Thirteenth Minnesota Vol- 
unteers, and Twenty-third United States 
Infantry, under direction of General 
Hughes, the Provost-Marshal, maintained 
the best of order; and as all the residents 
bolted their houses as though to resist a 
siege of the old days, this part of the city 
was easily controlled. In the new city 
beyond the walls and in the outlying dis- 
tricts several attacks were made on indi- 
viduals. Lieutenant-Colonel Colton was 
driving to Santa Mesa to join his regiment 
when a native, a mere boy, rushed at him 
with a sword, and only the blunt edge pre- 
vented a wound. Failing the first thrust 
he returned to the attack, and it took three 
shots from the Colonel’s revolver to silence 
him. 

To return again to the firing-line, which 
was still most active near the water-main, 
and on a hill overlooking a gently sloping 
valley, rising slightly some 2,500 yards 






































North Dakota Troops During the Advance Over the Rice-fields at Malate. 


beyond where the barracks of the natives 
were located; at this point it was be- 
coming hotter every minute as the Filipi- 
nos were receiving hastily called reinforce- 
ments, and the boys in blue were pumping 
away volleys on the old Springfields until 
many a shoulder ached. As the moon 
had not yet risen and the night was pitch 
dark, no other aim could be taken than 
the flash of the rifles, and the mortality was 
necessarily low, though the hospital corps 
were soon busy bringing in the wounded. 
A picket standing upon a stone wall, so 
that he might get better aim, suddenly went 
down in a heap, crying out, “ Boys, I’ve 
got it ;”’ but he was up again in a minute 
hopping about on one leg, and shouted, 
“T’ll be damned if I care; I am nota 
rookie any more.”” He had been shot 
through the ankle. ‘The “ Rookies” is a 
term applied to the recruits who came to 
Manila after the fighting, and they have 
always been joshed and shut out of dis- 
cussion among soldiers with some such 
slighting remark as, “What can a rookie 
know? he wasn’t here for the scrap.” 
Well, there are no more rookies in Manila 
to-day. 

On the right the country was quiet; 
Brigadier-Generals King and Ovenshine 
were out on the lines inspecting the posi- 
tions of their men, but as yet no firing had 
taken place; the gunboat Laguna de Bay, 
commanded by Captain Randolph, of the 


Third Artillery, came up the river and 
passed a short distance beyond the lines, 
where she lay to, awaiting some signs of 
the enemy, but perforce remained inactive. 
About half-past nine Colonel Stotsenburg 
of the Nebraska regiment, finding the 
opposition so strong, sent in a mounted 
messenger asking for reinforcements ; but 
before they were under way another horse- 
man dashed in, reporting that the ground 
could be held. 

On the left of the line were the South 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Third United 
States Artillery (acting as infantry), Mon- 
tana, and Kansas regiments, with two guns 
of the Utah Light Artillery, and before ten 
o’clock a large part of this wing, com- 
manded by Brigadier-Generals Hale and 
H. G. Otis, was engaged repelling a vigor- 
ous attack by the insurgents quartered in 
the block-houses and bamboo jungles be- 
tween Manila and Caloocan, the first sta- 


* tion on the railway, some three miles north 


of the city. ‘The firing began so close in 
that many of the bullets lodged in the 
Oriente Hotel and other buildings in the 
Binondo district. At Caloocan, two old 
Spanish smooth-bore guns were mounted, 
but their fire was ineffective. These are rel- 
ics of the days when Aguinaldo was given 
arms, ammunition, barges, and many other 
things from the Cavité Arsenal, and are 
now somewhere up the railroad, whence 
they were taken when Caloocan fell. The 
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natives were cunning enough to rush all 
the rolling-stock up the road, and practi- 
cally have possession of all the locomo- 
tives in their country to-day. 

It was an utter impossibility for one 
man to follow the action at all points of 
the miles of firing-line, so after taking a 
hasty survey of the situation on the left 
wing, I returned 


ond, Hale and Harrison G. Otis, in the 
order named. ‘Thus it was in General 
Hale’s brigade that the fight commenced, 
then spread to General Otis, and later 
reached King and Ovenshine. 

As soon as communication was estab- 
lished with the navy, Admiral Dewey or- 
dered the Charleston to shell Caloocan, 

and the Monad- 





to Santa Mesa— 
where the attack 
originated, and 
was being sus- 
tained most vigor- 
ously—and from 
there passed on to 
Santa Ana, Paco, 
and Malate, at 
which places the 
fighting was most 
spectacular and 
the official returns 
show that the mor- 
tality was great- 
est. 

A word of ex- 
planation may give 
an idea of the 
country and the 
situation -of the 
various towns and 
regiments. The 
defences of Ma- 
nila consist of 
fourteen _ block- 





nock the insurgent 
trenches at Mala- 
te; and early in 
the fight the for- 
mer’s great guns 
were adding their 
terrifying explo- 
sions to the hor- 
rors of the night. 

It was still too 
dark for the artil- 
lery to take part, 
but about two 
o’clock it became 
possible to make 
out the surround- 
ing country ; and 
in the clear pale 
light of the waning 
moon two guns of 
the Utah Battery 
opened fire from 
Santa Mesa Hill. 
Occasionally 
shrapnel was 
dropped into the 





houses and a num- 
ber of trenches 
arranged in a somewhat irregular two- 
thirds of a circle, extending from south of 
Caloocan on the north and left wing, to 
Malate, the south and right wing. These 
block-houses, all of which should have 
been held by the Americans, were nearly 
all in the hands of the insurgents, as were 
most of the trenches ; the American troops 
occupied connected lines, strengthened a 
little at each place, where a native guard 
was maintained, and the artillery was 
mounted at various points of vantage. The 
forces were divided into two divisions: the 
first commanded by Major-General T. M. 
Anderson, and the second by Major-Gen- 
eral Arthur MacArthur. Each division 
was made up of two brigades—in the first 
were the commands of Brigadier-Generals 
Samuel Ovenshine and King; in the sec- 


A White Rag of Some Description was Dangling.—Page 665. 


bamboo sheltering 
the natives until 
about three o’clock, when there was a lull 
along a large portion of the line. The 
men were resting, cleaning their hot-bar- 
relled guns and wondering whether the 
insurgents would retire with the coming 
of the morning, as they usually did ; mes- 
sages had come ordering the men back 
from the firing-line, and they were grum- 
bling at having to leave the field to the 
enemy, when Assistant Adjutant Brooks, 
of General Hale’s brigade, rode up bearing 
orders to “hold the line until released.” A 
cheer was started that ran all down the 
line, and men howled who had no idea 
why they were doing it. The insurgents 
took this to be the signal for a charge, and 
they answered with yells and bullets with- 
out yielding an inch. For a few minutes 
the row flared up and threatened to be- 
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Spanish Block-house near General MacArthur’s Head-quarters at La Loma. 


Captain Grant's Battery firing on native trenches. An officer of the English Marines is on the right in white helmet. 


come general, but quiet was restored with 
only the occasional boom of a Springfield 
or ps-ss-e’s of a Mauser telling of vigilant 
sniping on both sides. 

Between 3 and 4 A.M. the insurgents, 
having communicated with General Noriel 
and Colonel Montenegro, opened fire near 
Santa Ana and Paco, and‘in short order the 
California, Washington, Idaho, and Wy- 
oming men were engaged almost through 
the Fourth United States Cavalry and 
North Dakota to the Fourteenth United 
States Infantry, where the regulars were 
pouring in steady volleys with the exact- 
ness of a machine. 

Dawn found three companies of the 
Nebraska men charging down over the 
rice-fields, covered by the fire of the 3.2- 
inch Utah guns. The position of the na- 
tives was almost untenable, but for more 
than half an hour they withstood the 
heavy fire of the artillery and the cross- 
fires of the encroaching rifle-men. Every 
time a shell burst a line of white hats and 
feathered heads would leap in the air and 
yell “Viva, Viva, Filipina /”’ and then set- 
tle down and pour volleys, accompanied 
by arrows, into the American lines across 
the San Juan River. It was a wonderful 
exhibition of bravery, recklessness—per- 
haps fanaticism—but utterly useless against 
the overwhelming force of their enemies. 
Slowly, slowly they were forced back up 


the hill to the head-quarters and barracks, 
where an effort was made to rally, then 
it was turned into a rout, and, leaving 
their dead, whom they had been faithfully 
carrying away slung over bamboo-poles, 
they took to the woods and fields, firing 
whenever a chance was offered. 

In the meantime Santa Ana and Paco 
were seeing bloody work—in fact, a gen- 
eral advance had been rade all around 
the line as soon as possible after daybreak, 
and every foot of ground was contested 
with a determination that called forth ex- 
clamations from old Spanish soldiers who 
visited the firing-lines, and they ought to 
know something about it. Colonel J. F. 
Smith, of the First California Volunteers, 
had been assigned to the protection of the 
city outside of the walled town ; but the 
situation became so grave that General 
Anderson decided to relieve him, and ac- 
cordingly the regiment was ordered to the 
front, and the Colonel was placed in com- 
mand of the right wing of General King’s 
brigade. The first shots in this division 
were fired at Paco, near block-house No. 11, 
into the California, Washington, and Idaho 
men, about twenty minutes to four, and for 
the next two hours the fiercest kind of 
street-fighting was carried on, during 
which the ambulances and hospital corps 
were repeatedly fired upon from behind 
stone-walls and nipa huts. Orders had 
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Captain Dyer’s Battery, Sixth Light Artillery (Regulars). 


been issued to light fires as the troops ad- 
vanced, so that the rising smoke might in- 
dicate the American position. Seeing the 
town so strongly defended, the troops 
started fires in several places, and before 
the rapid burning and dense smoke of the 
nipa houses the natives retreated to the 
rice-fields on the south side. The Paco 
Cathedral, whose solid old walls formed a 
veritable fort, contained a body of insur- 
gents who could not be dislodged by infan- 
try fire. Colonel Duboce, of the First 
California, sent in for artillery, and was 
reinforced by Captain Dyer with the guns 
of the Sixth United States Light Artillery, 
which were soon battering away at the 
walls ; but so well constructed was the old 
Spanish masonry that many of the shells 
failed to penetrate. ‘The defenders took 
refuge in the tower, leaving the rear un- 
protected, and a number of men rushed in 
and set fire to the south wing. In a few 
moments the beautiful old edifice, with its 
carvings, paintings, and rich altar furnish- 
ings, was a mass of seething flame. ‘The 
nuns in the convent of the Sisters of Char- 
ity, a quarter of a mile beyond, wept at the 
destruction of their patron institution. 
Though a shell crashed through their 
chapel and bullets repeatedly tore through 
the windows, the same devoted women did 
noble work for wounded Americans and 
Filipinos alike, exposing themselves in the 
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performance of their duty all through the 
awful day. 

Next morning a soldier, rummaging 
about in the débris of the altar, picked up 
a mass of gold as large as a child’s fist, 
probably the remains of a chalice. A 
peculiar circumstance is connected with 
this old cathedral. When the fire began a 
number of natives were shot in attempt- 
ing to escape, but from the smoke- 
wreathed tower bullets kept falling among 
the soldiers below for half an hour ; then 
all was quiet and it was supposed the 
gritty occupants had been suffocated. 
Hours later, when the fire had subsided, a 
number of men narrowly escaped being 
shot by rifle-men in the tower. As soon 
as it was possible a man scaled the walls 
with the aid of bamboos and _ reported 
seeing one gun and a heap of empty shells, 
but no bodies. To this day no communi- 
cation has been discovered between the 
church and the tower, and the disappear- 
ance of the natives remains a mystery. 

In the rice-fields on the south side, for 
hundreds of yards in all directions, the 
country appeared as flat as a billiard-table, 
and over this unprotected stretch the Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Idaho, and Fourth 
United States Cavalry men fought their 
way foot by foot, advancing in short 
rushes of ten to fifteen yards, dropping 
down to fire and then running forward 
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again. In many respects this place 
formed an ideal battle-field ; it is entirely 
without brush and affords no protection 
for a man standing or kneeling—thus the 
men were forced to lie flat on their 
stomachs, with only their heads above the 
little ridges to sight the guns; many 
worked their way from ridge to ridge like 
snakes, but they were always getting near- 
er and always forcing the natives back. 
For an hour and a half there was des- 
perate fighting at short range ; in some 
‘places less than fifty yards separated them, 
as was attested by the hundreds of spots 
of closely burned grass—grass that was 
green the day before, surrounded by cast- 
off blanket-rolls, haversacks, belts, heaps 
of empty shells, and ownerless rifles tell- 
ing of the heat-of the struggle. When the 


boys swept over the fields to Santa Ana, 
two hundred Filipinos were left for the 
burying parties, and the hospital corps 
filled the convent, given by the nuns as a 
temporary hospital, with wounded men of 
Pandacan, though close to 


both nations. 
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description, and drove like a South-Side 
funeral party returning from a wake, un- 
til he drew up in the town square and 
found the place half-deserted. While 
considering what was to be done with the 
assortment, a baby was discovered in one 
of the empty traps that had probably been 
forgotten in the hasty exit of the occu- 
pants ; but, nothing daunted, he shipped 
the outfit, baby and all, to Santa Mesa, 
where the transportation was appreci- 
ated. 

About ten o’clock a gun-boat went up 
the river and shelled Santa Ana, where the 
main body of insurgents had retreated, 
while General King’s brigade attacked on 
land. It was during this action that Ma- 
jor McConville was mortally wounded. 

Fire was again resorted to and the na- 
tive quarters were razed, several foreign 
houses suffering with the others. One 
earthwork, defended by about a hundred 
men, defied all attempts at capture and 
held back the advance ; the Washington 
men, who were nearest, seeing their com- 
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the theatre of action, saw practically none 
of it, but, as sometimes happens, these are 
the very places credited with the heaviest 
fighting. Through some mistake, word 
reached town that there had been a heavy 
loss at Pandacan and that ambulances 
were most urgently needed. A surgeon- 
major in one of the fighting regiments 
heard the news, and immediately impressed 
every vehicle he came across, regardless of 


Bringing Ammunition to the Front for General H. G. Otis’s Brigade, North of Manila. 


rades falling on all sides, charged the work 
at the point of the bayonet amid the cheers 
of loyal supporters. Sixty-three dead 
were found behind the earthen wall. One 
of the foremost of the attackers came upon 
a wounded native, who begged for mercy, 
and as the soldier reached forward to take 
the surrendered rifle, he rose on his elbow 
and shot him through the heart. In a 
second the murderer was running to the 
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river; but the run was short, for he fell 
pierced by a dozen leaden avengers. 

From Santa Ana the fight, now a chase, 
led to San Pedro Macati, a short distance 
to the south and east. Captain W. G. 
Haan, with Company A, Engineers (un- 
attached), who had been fighting their way 
along the line, came up with Colonel 
Smith leading a squad of fifteen men, and 
these two composed the advance of the 
small numbers, who, keeping on a run, 
caught up with the natives and drove them 
pell-mell through the town of San Pedro 
Macati and into the bamboo jungles be- 
yond. General King communicated with 
General Ovenshine and established his 
headquarters at Santa Ana, from which 
place he was able to reach headquarters 
by land and river. 

Since seven o’clock in the morning the 
Monadnock had been thundering away 
with her ten-inch guns, followed by whole 
broadsides of the smaller batteries, which 
showered into the insurgent trenches below 
Malate at a range of less than amile; and 
later in the day the Charleston came down 


ant Fleming, added to the bombardment, 
along with those of Lieutenant Hawthorn, 
a little to the east on the line. The trenches 
at this point are particularly well construct- 
ed, completely preventing attempts at en- 
filading, so successfully carried out in other 
places. From the heights of the old Span- 
ish fort which Dewey knocked out last 
August, the big navy shells could be seen 
bursting apparently in the midst of the in- 
surgents ; but they produced very little 
sign of weakening in the continuous 
shower of Mausers and Remingtons, sev- 
eral of which found their way out to the 
Monadnock. It is impossible to estimate 
the loss, as a large number of the dead and 
wounded were carried away by their com- 
rades ; but in these miniature volcanoes 
of earth and dust many a misguided native 
gave up his life for his “ Zertad.” 

The regiment which suffered the heavi- 
est loss was the Fourteenth United States 
Infantry, which occupied the ground south 
of Malate in conjunction with the North 
Dakota Volunteers and Fourth United 
States Cavalry. The natural defences of 

cane-brake and swamp, 
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found so formidable by 
the Astor Battery, Thir- 
teenth Minnesota, and 
Eighteenth United 
States Infantry on Au- 
gust 13th, at the taking 
of Manila, were im- 
proved upon by skilful- 
ly planned, well - con- 
structed trenches, and 
every native house was 
a small fort in itself, 
banked up with two to 
six feet of earth about 
the foundations. In 
spite of the terrific shell- 
ing of the combined ar- 
my and navy, the native 
force under General 
Noriel showed no signs 
of retreating, but the re- 








The City of Manila and Vicinity. 


peated charges of the 
Fourteenth regulars and 


Showing the American and insurgent positions on the morning of February sth and the N orth D akota men 


advance of the American lines on the evening of the same day. Arranged by W. G. Haan, 


commanding Company A, Engineers. 


from her work at Caloocan and took a 
hand. ‘The guns of the Sixth Light Artil- 
lery on the fort, commanded by Lieuten- 


gradually advanced the 
infantry. Companies E, 
I, and M of the Fourteenth pressed along 
the road some two hundred yards before 
striking into the rice-fields, where an arm of 
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Captain Sawtelle. Col. Funston, 20th Kansas. 


General MacArthur. 





Major Strong. Major Mallory. 


General Arthur MacArthur, Officers of his Staff, and Colonel Funston, near Caloocan, North of Manila. 


the creek caused them to separate. From 
every house along this road a white rag of 
some description was dangling, until it 
looked like a tenement-yard on wash-day, 
but from the same houses the boys were 
potted as they came back. KE Company 
went on ahead, while M and I made a 
slight detour to the east. Suddenly fire 
opened from all sides at close range, and 
before the men could withdraw over the 
ground just passed, they found themselves 
under a cross-fire from the beach, the east 
trenches, and the block-house on the front. 
The situation was fast becoming desperate 
when Lieutenant Miles of E Company 
called for volunteers and charged on the 
block-house with only five men at his heels, 
but quickly followed by the rest of the 
company. ° It was a gallant stroke, and 
had the natives known that only one com- 
pany was behind that yelling, shooting 
crowd of Americans, it is doubtful if there 
would have been a handful left to receive 
the congratulations of General Anderson. 

As it was, the insurgents deserted the 
block-house and broke for the woods; 
those found in the trenches were dead to 
aman. For the second time in seven 
months the Stars and Stripes went up on 
block-house No. 14, whose capture on both 
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occasions cost the lives of several Amer- 
icans. Why it should have been allowed 
to pass into the hands of the insurgents 
after the fall of Manila is hard to under- 
stand, and the same might be reasonably 
said of all the others. 

Throughout the entire engagement the 
work of the artillery was a privilege to 
witness. Captain Dyer’s battery and the 
Utah guns were distributed among the 
different commands wherever their ser- 
vices were most needed, and the accuracy 
of fire and rapidity with which the guns 
were moved from place to place reflects 
the highest credit on the men and com- 
manders. ‘The infantry soon learned their 
value and, loosening the leather straps, they 
threw their own guns over their shoulders 
and, grabbing the ropes with the artillery- 
men, snaked the cannon along together. 
During the heat of the action at the north 
of the city, several English officers from 
the war-ships in the harbor visited the 
head-quarters of General MacArthur, and 
with some members of the staff the party 
moved out on the lines near Captain 
Grant’s battery of Utah Artillery. At- 
tracted by the little congregation, the 
rebels began to send in a lively shower of 
Mauser bullets, several of which struck the 
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sides of the cannon. In his conservative 
manner one of the Englishmen said, “‘ Gen- 
eral, don’t you think that you are rather 
exposing yourself at this point?” “ Oh, 
yes, a little; but just watch that shot off 
there at the end of the brush,” and Mc- 
Arthur, in his immaculate uniform and 
shining top-boots, continued the conversa- 
tion, entertaining his visitors as though his 
quick eye and occasional commands were 
merely directing a dress-parade. 

Inthe unusual character of the firing-line, 
its length, the varying opposition and the 
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two hours the natives held this position 
against the Third United States Artillery ; 
Montana, Pennsylvania, and part of the 
South Dakota men, with two guns of the 
Utah Light Artillery of Grant’s battery. 
Pennsylvania and Montana were in the 
centre, with the Third United States Artil- 
lery and South Dakota on the wings. As 
the charge was sounded Major Bierer, 
Tenth Pennsylvania, was wounded; but 
as he was being carried off the field Ma- 
jor Bell (Bureau of Information), who had 
been viewing the progress of the battle, ran 
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Blockhouse No. 11, Paco.—Captured Cannon and Flag, 


number of different regiments that were 
actually on the front, there were many 
opportunities for the exhibition of individ- 
ual bravery. Opposite the right wing of 
Brigadier-General H. G. Otis, was one of 
the strongest positions held by the natives. 
It is called La Loma, and contains an old 
chapel and two burial-grounds, the Span- 
ish and Chinese. The ground rises a lit- 
tle in the form of a gigantic cross,in which 
the Chinese graves form the lower length 
and left arm, which the right and upper 
line are made by the Spanish chapel and 
cemetery. ‘The numerous tombstones and 
long concrete mounds, after the fashion of 
the Chinese, gave the strongest kind of a 
position, in addition to the trees, out of 
which the sharp-shooters were frequently 
tumbled like squirrels. For more than 


to the head of the line, shouting, ‘“‘ Men, fol- 
low me!” and at the front of the wounded 
Major’s battalion he charged up the hill, 
over the gravestones, through fences and 
high grass, almost to the gate of the chap- 
el, before a halt was made. The force and 
speed of the rushing body of men com- 
pletely overwhelmed the natives, who fled 
from all directions, toward Caloocan. In 
this case, as in many of the others, su- 
preme good-nature and buoyancy of spir- 
its had much to do with the success of 
the operations. ‘ They are off!” yelled 
a private, as he jammed home a big Spring- 
field shell—* in a cloud of dust’”—sang 
out his neighbor. “ Ding, ding, ding! false 
start; come back!” cautioned the ser- 


geant ; but, as it happened, they were off in 
earnest, and, false start or not, they con- 
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tinued; and it became a foot-race with rising; and here and there the bright blazes 
hurdles and obstacles, in which Montana and rapid crackings indicated the position 
and. Pennsylvania made a close finish at of a doomed native village or group of 


the church-wall. 


nipa houses. Hun- 





Whenevening fell, 
the American lines 
had been advanced, 
on an average, in all 
directions about a 
mile and a half, 
though in some 
places,notably where 
the ‘Tennessee men 
had passed, smoke 
was visible two miles 
beyond. 

These Tennessee 
men are an odd lot, 
and show excellent 
judgment in taking 
advantage of all op- 
portunities. Once 
started they contin- 
ued advancing, burn- 
ing and clearing out 
the country around 
the Aqua Deposits, 
or reservoir, until 
evening, when mes- 
sengers were de- 
spatched to bring 
them back. As one 
company passed the. 
last advance post, the guard asked, “ Which 
way are you going, boys?” “To the other 
side of the island,’”’ was the answer ; and 
apparently they meant it, for as they trav- 
elled they gathered in chickens, pigs, horses, 
and anything that would be handy in a cam- 
paign. Night fell at last and quiet reigned, 
except for occasional shots, marking the 
presence of distant snipers. All through 
the fields, before and behind the men, in- 
numerable columns of smoke were slowly 








Dead Insurgents in the trench at Santa Ana. 


dreds of fires flared 
up in the distance, 
scarcely larger than 
the rifle’s flash of the 
previous night, but 
around each one was 
a group of tired, 
hungry fellows hasti- 
ly eating their din- 
ners, before turning 
in for sleep. 

“It was like hunt- 
ing squirrels to get 
them niggers out of 
the brush,” said a 
tall, lank corporal— 
“ves, or shootin’ 
bally landlords in old 
Ireland,’’ came from 
the region of the 
water-buckets, amid 
general laughter. 
But it was not so easy 
as the men would 
sometimes have you 
believe. All day 
Aguinaldo’s men 
fought against the 
combined attacks of 
the navy, artillery, and infantry. Scarce- 
ly a foot of ground was yielded until a 
charge was resorted to, or the position 
fired, and experience shows that the Fil- 
ipinos cannot stand charges. Dozens of 
places were defended until the men rushed 
the works at the point of the bayonet, 
and then they found the trench piled with 
the dead. As a fighting-machine the Fil- 
ipino has gone up several pegs in the es- 
timation of the American soldier. 
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Santa Mesa. 
Fires indicating advance of left wing of General Anderson's Division, under command of Brigadier-General King. 
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Drawn by T. J. Fogarty. 


It was with a cowed and humbled air that the veterans reached the dock.—Page 675. 
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- Hall explained that he 








A BURIAL BY FRIENDLESS POST 


By Robert 


EMUEL HALL, exhaust- 
. ed and almost unconscious, 
lay alone in his little room 
on the top floor of a rear 
%y| tenement on LudlowStreet. 
Aid| His landlord, going to col- 
lect his pittance of rent, found him hud- 
dled in a corner, with the late rays of the 
afternoon sun shining upon him with dark 
obscurity through the 
dustily opaque glass of 
the small window. 

The ambulance sur- 
geon said that he was 
suffering from lack of 
food, and invigorated him 
with stimulants. Then 





had been unable to earn 
any money for several 
weeks, as he was so feeble 
and so bent with rheuma- 
tism that nobody would 
employhim. He said that 
he had not tasted food 
for two days, and added, 
simply, that he had hoped 
death would come with- 
out his plight being dis- 
covered, as the thought 
of receiving charity was 
almost unbearable. 

The landlord sum- 
moned a policeman and 
had Hall taken into cus- 
tody on a charge of vag- 
rancy. He told the offi- 
cer that the man was 
penniless and down- Lt 
hearted, and that he toms rocanry 
feared he would commit 


next morning to Essex 
Market Court, Hall weakly waited with the 
crowd of prisoners in the unventilated 
‘‘ pen,” and when his name was called, he 
staggered out in front of the bar. 

“Ts that man drunk ?” asked the mag- 
istrate, sharply. 
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Aah te Tried . . . to stand erect and save his 
suicide. When taken the pride. 


Shackleton 


“No, Your Honor, but I understana 
he’s starving.” 

A hush fell upon the crowded, stuffy 
little court-room as the magistrate leaned 
over his desk and looked down at Hall, 
who tried, with pitiable ineffectuality, to 
stand erect and save his pride. 

“ He was arrested yesterday, after the 
adjournment of court, and there’s no ap- 
propriation, you know, 
for the feeding of prison- 
ers till they’ve been ar- 
raigned and formally re- 
manded,”’ continued the 
officer. “I didn’t hear 
of his case until a few 
minutes ago. I under- 
stand that the ambulance 
surgeon gave him stimu- 
lants, but that he hasn’t 
had anything since.” 

“What is your busi- 
ness? Have you any 
family or friends?” said 

AA. the magistrate, looking at 
WS Hall with kindly scrutiny. 
. “TI used to be a 
machinist—but I can’t 
get work at—at anything. 
I’m willing to sweep or 
shovel— but I’m rheu- 
matic and stiff. I’ve no 
friends 7 

The judge handed 
some money to one of 
the court officers. “‘ Take 
this, and go out and get 
something strong and 
nourishing for the man,” 
he said, with a brusque- 
ness that was intended to 
hide the unjudicial char- 
acter of the act. And at 
that a ragged fellow, who had just been 
fined a dollar for drunkenness, and who 
had stood, after paying his fine, to watch 
the man who had been found starving, 
stepped back to the bar and said : 

“Judge, Your Honor, it wuz two dol- 
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lars as I wuz expectin’ to be foined, an’ 
me woife sint in to me that same, an’ 
now I’ll take it koindly if you'll let me 
give this extry dollar to——” 

But Hall interrupted him, hurriedly. 
“No, no. I thank you—but I can’t take 
your money.” And a woman in a faded 
shawl and gown, and of an appearance 
that showed years of toil and hardship, 
pushed her way to the front, and with a 
look of set determination seized the would- 
be generous man by the arm, took the 
dollar from his hand, and pushed him un- 
resistingly toward the door. 

“ Hall, I don’t want to commit you to 
the Workhouse as a vagrant,” said the 
magistrate, kindly. ‘I feel a sympathy 
with a man in your condition, for you are 
evidently intelligent, and you impress me 
as one who has done his best to make a 
living. I shall send you where you will 
be given medical care if you need it, and 
where you will always be warm and have 
plenty to eat. I shall see that you are 
temporarily strengthened before you leave 
this building, and then you will be taken 
to the Almshouse. 

** Don’t, don’t make a pauper of me!” 
cried Hall. “Let me just creep away 
somewhere and die!’ But the judge 
briefly ordered the next case to be called, 
and two officers removed the limp form of 
Hall to an ante-room. In the afternoon 
he was taken to Blackwell’s Island and en- 
tered as an inmate of the Almshouse. 

From the first, in his new home, he was 
reserved and reticent. The garrulous cu- 
riosity of the old men who crept and hob- 
bled about him and plied him with cun- 
ningly contrived questions as to his past, 
resulted in very little, for of his past he 
would not speak, further than to say that 
he had once been fairly prosperous, and 
had had a family, but that now he had no 
money and his family were all dead. His 
comrades grumbled at his balking of their 
curiosity. 

“What can we talk of, over here, if 
new-comers won’t tell us all about them- 
selves ?” was the burden of their com- 
plaint. Yet, in spite of this, Hall soon 
made himself well liked. 

Inflammatory rheumatism, complicated 
with complaints that had come through 
neglect and insufficient food, kept Hall a 
prisoner within his ward for a considerable 


part of the time, and frequently caused him 
excruciating pain, but he was always eager 
to be out as much as possible. Wearily 
walking, one day, toward a sunny spot 
overlooking the East River and its swirling 
tide, he saw a couple of others hobbling 
toward the same spot, and, reaching it, he 
found a score of crippled and palsied and 
feeble men holding what seemed to be a 
meeting, with a blind man acting as chair- 
man. Several of the men had but an arm 
apiece ; others had lost a leg; all were 
weak or disabled. Dressed in the alms- 
house suits, with cap and jacket and trous- 
ers of the same cheap cloth, which was. 
neither a gray nor a brown, but an indis- 
tinguishable mixture of both, according 
as the wind and sun had weather-stained 
them, the men had anything but a mili- 
tary aspect; and yet there was something 
about them that told Hall that they were 
meeting as old soldiers. 

He hobbled away, feeling that he ought 
not to intrude upon a private meeting, but 
his curiosity was great in regard to what he 
had seen, and he soon learned that he had 
come upon a meeting of Friendless Post, 
which met, in some part of the grounds or 
in a corner of one of the buildings, almost 
daily. Most frequently, they met at the 
spot where he had come upon them. He 
was pained to learn that, among the twenty- 
eight hundred inmates of the pauper in- 
stitution, were thus a score or so of men 
who had helped to fight the battles of their 
country. 

The men were not a part of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. It never occurred 
to them that they could be admitted, and, 
indeed, they would have shrunk from ask- 
ing for recognition as a pauper Post. The 
name of Friendless Post had been given 
them by a newspaper man, and had been 
at once adopted by the veterans themselves 
and all on the island. They once a year 
elected a leader, and William Morrison, a 
blind man, was now serving his second 
term. 

Gradually, Hall became acquainted with 
a few of the members ; and, introducing 
the subject of their war experiences, found 
that with the slightest encouragement, they 
became interminably garrulous. By show- 
ing himself a good listener he aroused a 
strong friendship in the breasts of the with- 
ered old fellows ; and so, one day, as he 
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Went slowly away, with not a single voice to call him back.—Page 672. 


again went by apparent chance near the 
spot where the veterans were meeting, he 
was greeted with shrill and crackly cries 
of welcome. 

“Come over here! Sit down and talk 
with us! We'll tell you all about the war!” 

Hall limped over to them and, after 
punctiliously formal introductions, got 
down, with squirms of pain—for his rheu- 
matism was quite bad that day—on one of 
the planks beside them. Three of the most 
helpless, who had been carried to the spot 
by their comrades, occupied a bench to- 
gether. A couple of other benches, for 
the more feeble, served—with a few planks 
and the grass itself—for seats for the rest 
of the Post. The men were vying with 
each other in tales of various campaigns, 
and although the stories had been told 
dozens of times they were listened to at- 
tentively, for each man knew that the only 
way to secure attention for himself, when 
he came to tell his own oft-repeated tales 
of camp and march and battle, was to show 
interest in the adventures of the others. 

Frequently, after that, did Hall join the 
garrulous gathering, and he always listened 
with close attention. Sometimes the old 
fellows condoled with him that he had not 
been able to be a soldier himself, and he 
always responded that it would indeed 
have been something to be proud of. And 
one day, when old Jube Marriott was tell- 


ing a prosing tale, he could not recollect 
the name of the river just north of Alla- 
toona Pass, and stammeringly hesitated in 
his story. 

“The Etowah,” said Hall. ‘The river 
that Johnston didn’t want to cross till he 
could fight Sherman’s left wing at Cass- 
ville, you know.” 

A silence fell upon the group, and Mar- 
riott was too much taken by surprise to 
continue his tale. ‘I didn’t know you’d 
ever been in Georgia,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” said Hall, looking with em- 
barrassment over the water, while he felt, 
rather than saw, the glances of amazement 
that the men exchanged. Within a few 
minutes he said that he would have to be 
going, and the others were still too sur- 
prised to make more than a half-hearted 
effort to detain him. Then they held a 
council of war, as they termed it, and after 
a deal of discussion and solemn supposi- 
tion Aleck Hanny said : 

“« Comrades, there ain’t but one explana- 
tion. This man Hall was a Confedrit, a 
Rebel, an’ that’s why he knows about these 
things, an’ its why he was always so blame 
careful not to let us think he knowed a 
thing.” 

‘* Yes,” said the others. ‘“ Hall was a 
Confederate.”’ 

“But,” said Blind Morrison, gently, 
‘‘we must remember, comrades, that the 
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war is over, and that each side thought 
itself right. Don’t let any of us treat him 
any different. We must have him meet 
with us just as he’s been doing. And we 
must not let him think we have discov- 
ered his secret, for that would probably 
keep him away from us, and I am sure, 
from the sound of his voice when I have 
heard him speak, that he has enjoyed be- 
ing with us. Let us 
be brave soldiers, 
and do nothing that 
would seem to be 
still fighting him.” 

It was not only 
that the veterans al- 
ways listened to their 
blind leader with re- 
spect, but that in this 
case his words also 
appealed to their 
rough sense of chi- 
valry, and so, when 
Hall absented him- 
self for several days 
from the meetings, 
Hanny and Marriott 
sought him out, told 
him they all missed 
him, and the three 
hobbled and limped 
together to the meet- 
ing-place. There, 
however, although 
the veterans, by dint 
of intense self-control, refrained trom 
asking direct questions as to Hall’s army 
life, they could not keep from hovering on 
the verge of the forbidden ground, by 
forming inquiries in regard to distances, 
places, and campaigns in the South, and 
whenever Hall answered the questions, 
which they put to him with a labored effort 
to be natural, they. furtively exchanged 
glances of intelligence. ‘I have been in 
the South, and of course know a good 
deal about it,” he said, lamely. 

For a week the old soldiers were able 
to keep from letting Hall know of their 
discovery, but they made up for their self- 
denial by prosing endlessly on the subject 
in their own wards and when Hall was 
not with them. And one day slow-witted 
Fred Ohlens blurted out, but from igno- 
rance rather than design : 

“Don’t you Rebs feel that it was best, 
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after all, for us Unions to’ have whipped 
you ?” 

“What!” exclaimed Hall. “ Did you 
take me for a Confederate ?” He gasped, 
and looked around the group, and saw 
that every man was indeed of that opin- 
ion. “I was not a Confederate! No! 
I was—” But he stopped, twisted him- 
self as nearly erect as his rheumatism, 
which had of late 
been growing worse, 
would permit, and 
went slowly away, 
with not a single 
voice to call him 
back. 

“Then he must 
have been a desert- 
er!” That was the 
stern verdict ren- 
dered against him, 
and not even Blind 
Morrison had a 
word to say in his 
defence. 

Hall did not re- 
appear at the meet- 
ings, nor did any 
member of Friend- 
less Post suggest 
that he be sent for. 
Hewas often spoken 
of, and, taking their 
tone from Morrison, 
the men gradually 
came to refer to him with pity, although 
not one would have consented that he 
again meet with them. For two weeks, 
none saw him, for his ward was at quite a 
distance from those of the members of the 
Post, and there was nothing strange, amid 
the great population and the various build- 
ings of the institution, that a man should 
for many days chance not to be seen. But 
one day Marriott had news. 

“Lemuel Hall’s in the hospital ward. 
He hasn’t been out of bed for a week, and 
the doctor says he’s dying.” A silence fell 
upon the group. ‘Comrade Hanny,” 
said Morrison, at length, “ will you please 
lead me to the sick ward ?” 

Hanny was semi-paralyzed and had but 
one leg, but he had long been a close friend 
of Morrison’s, and was almost always the 
one who acted as the blind man’s guide. 
Friendless Post watched in silence as the 
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two companions started, arm in arm, toward 
the building to which the sick man had 
been taken. The door-keeper allowed 
them to pass, and they went haltingly 
down the cot-lined aisle, with hollow-eyed 
men intently watching them. Lemuel Hall 
saw them coming, and a light of eagerness 
came into his eyes. 

‘“‘ Comrade—for you were our comrade 
once,” said Morrison, ‘is there anything 
we can do for you?” 

“No. But it is good of you to come. 
Otherwise, I should have died without a 
friend to speak to me.” He was very fee- 
ble, and his words came with difficulty. 

“And I wanted you to know,” went on 
Morrison, clumsily striving to ease the dy- 
ing man’s mind, “ that all of us feel sure 
that, whatever your reason was for—for 
leaving the army as you did, you must have 
had some very strong temptation—I mean 
that all of us think you were an honest sol- 
dier at heart, and wouldn’t act so again if 
you had it to do over—and if another old 
soldier, who gave his own eyesight for his 
country, can do or say anything that will 
help you, he wants to do it.” 

Hall’s face grew very white. ‘“ They 
think me a deserter,’ he whispered, but 
more to himself than to them. Then he 
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feebly tried, but in vain, to get his stiffened 
hand into his bosom. 

‘‘There’s a paper there ; take it,’ he 
gasped. ‘I had thought that I would die 
with it, and ask the nurse to tell no one 
about it, but—just—have it buried with me. 
I—I—it was my pride. I was too proud 
to say, when I was a pauper, that I had 
been a soldier. It—was a mistake—but 
I didn’t want to—disgrace—the old flag.” 

He choked, and seemed very weary. 
Morrison gently felt in his bosom, and 
drew forth a folded paper. He knew what 
it must be, but he passed it to Hanny to 
read. And Hanny, with his old eyes 
watery from emotion as well as from age, 
spelled slowly out, word by word, in an 
awed and hushed tone, while Hall lay very 
silent and with a look of serene peace upon 
his face, the document that formally certi- 
fied that Lemuel Hall had been a member 
of the Eighty-seventh Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, from the outbreak of the Civil War 
until his honorable discharge at its very 
close. 

He concluded, but Hall still lay very 
still, and with that same look of peaceful 
serenity upon his face. ‘Comrade, we 
misunderstood you,” said Morrison. “You 
were a brave man.” 
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Hall did not reply. His expression did 
notchange. Hanny cleared his misty eyes 
and, looking closely at the still face, ut- 
tered a low cry. Morrison bent swiftly 
forward and laid his hand on Lemuel 
Hall’s heart, but there was no responsive 
beat. A nurse was summoned, and she 
gently laid a white cloth over the dead 
man’s face. 

The next day a group of men, gray and 
withered, dodderingly stumbled from the 
Protestant chapel, bearing between them a 
cheap coffin, covered with an American 
flag. The faces of the men were solemn 
with importance, and also from a sense of 
pride in the burden that they bore. One 
of the Almshouse clerks stepped forward 
to save the coffin from a threatened fall, 
but they refused his aid as if he had tried 
to steady the Ark of the Covenant. The 
bearers were six, and all had the stooping, 
halting listlessness, that comes from weak- 
ness, and from day after day of nothing for 
the hands to do and almost nothing to oc- 
cupy the mind. 

Behind them came the firing squad ; six 
more men, each of whom carried a gun, 
and each of whom wore a long blue over- 
coat, such as were worn by inmates sent on 
errands, in winter-time ; and which, on oc- 
casions like the present, were privileged to 
answer for military coats. Behind the fir- 
ing squad, who awkwardly formed on 
either side of the bearers in the little sunny 
spot beside the chapel, came another shriv- 
elled and wrinkled few, rubbing their fee- 
ble eyes as they emerged from the gloom 
of the interior into the bright sunlight. 

It was a proud privilege of the handful 
of old soldiers to bury, with military cere- 
mony, such of their number as died on the 
island, and thus it was that Lemuel Hall 
was to be honored in death so far as 
Friendless Post could honor him. 

“ Attention !”’ cried William Morrison 
who, most erect of the entire group, stood 
with bared head and shoulders thrown 
back, and a look of grave earnestness upon 
his face. He knew that the men were 
ready, for the shambling, stumbling shuffle 
of the veterans had ceased, the guns had 
been awkwardly dropped at rest, and he 
had heard the butts strike the ground, 
while a little chorus of coughing and of 
clearing of throats, which was quite in- 
voluntary on the part of the old fellows, 


bore testimony to their self-consciousness 
and also to the fact that they were waiting 
for the start. 

“Forward, march!” cried Morrison, 
and away from the chapel and down the 
roadway, shaded from the heat of the sun 
by overhanging branches, the shambling, 
quavering procession went. Beside them 
the swift tide swept and gurgled, and upon 
the surface of the roughened East River, 
the sunlight refulgently glistened. 

Profoundly wrapped up in the sense 
of playing an important part, the veter- 
ans were oblivious to the fact that the 
ceremony they were performing was at- 
tracting but little appreciative attention. 
Groups of Almshouse inmates stood and 
watched them pass; some, indeed, with 
admiration at so brave a show, but most 
with careless indifference. A few employ- 
ees and guards also watched them, and 
some even smiled at the poor old fellows’ 
clumsiness, while on the faces of but very 
few was there any expression of interest 
or sympathy. 

Blind Morrison marched bravely at the 
head of the desolate group, with Aleck 
Hanny awkwardly stumping along beside 
him, and now and then guiding him by a 
word or touch. The firing-squad, proud- 
est and most self-conscious of the party, 
strutted pitifully, stiff with wounds and 
feebleness and rheumatism, holding their 
guns in erratically varied positions, and 
unconsciously shifting them, to ease their 
hands and shoulders, as they marched, 
and thus pointing the muzzles in eccen- 
trically new directions. But the guns 
were not loaded. The blank cartridges 
that were to be fired were not to be put 
in till the squad should stand beside the 
grave, for otherwise there would have 
been six individual salutes, accidentally 
fired at startlingly unexpected intervals, 
before the firing-party had gotten a hun- 
dred yards from the chapel. 

The coffin-bearers grew red in the face 
and staggered weakly, but none asked to 
be relieved of the burden of which all 
were so proud. A few of the old soldiers, 
too crippled or feeble to accompany the 
funeral party, looked after the little pro- 
cession with wistful longing. Some, too, 
of the regular Almshouse inmates, in ad- 
dition to those who stood in groups along 
the roadway, looked lazily after the veter- 
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ans from the windows of their wards or 
from doorways, but the majority of the 
hundreds of men and women who made 
their home there, were absolutely uninter- 
ested and sat unmoved upon the benches, 
or lay sprawled upon the grass, sluggishly 
gazing, aS was 


slow about ?” cried the captain, roughly, 
and Blind Morrison, in his eagerness to 
respond, tripped over a stone and would 
have fallen had not Hanny quickly caught 
him. The entire party then increased their 
pace, while the mate, obedient to the cap- 





their occupation UV, 
for hour after 'D 
hour and day af- 
ter day, at the 
hurrying tide 
and the passing 
boats, in dor- 
mant apathy. 

At the store- 
house dock lay 
the steamer that 
had just unload- 
ed its morning 
cargo of crimi- 
nals, paupers, 
and sick, for the 
public hospitals, 
the Almshouse, 
and the penal in- 
stitutions of that 
island of varied 
misery. The 
captain was im- 
patient, for he 
saw that the 
shambling old 
fellows were pro- 
ceeding very 
slowly. They 
were not only 
desirous to pro- 
long the glory of 
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tain’s command, 
ran out to meet 
them and hurry 
them along. It 
was witha cowed 
and humbled air 
that the veterans 
reached the 
dock, and shuf- 
‘| { fled, without or- 
der, aboard the 
steamer. A line 
of Workhouse 
prisoners, about 
to march off in 
custody of their 
guards, forgot 
their own plight 
and jeered at the 
discomfited men, 
while the fifteen 
convicts, who 
formed the crew 
of the steamer, 
grinned appreci- 
atively in return. 
“Step lively 
there! Just take 
that up in front 
with the other 
bodies!” 
Friendless 
Post went to the 








their march, but 
hoped also that 
they would not 
reach the dock with their dead com- 
rade till the criminals had been marched 
away. Yet they did not dare actually to 
loiter, for they knew, from previous expe- 
rience, how harshly they would be berated 
for such temerity. They had once been 
told, indeed, that they ought to have the 
privilege of soldiers’ funerals taken away 
from them for actually presuming to com- 
pel the boat to wait four minutes, To-day 
they had underestimated, a little, the time 
within which the boat would be ready for 
them. 

“ Hurry up there! What are you so 


A few of the old soldiers 


cession.—Page 674. 





forward end of 
the boat, bearing 
the body with 
them, but they did not put it down beside 
the other coffins that were there piled up, 
for the others held pauper bodies from the 
Morgue, that were to be given burial in 
Potter’s Field, while it was the pride of 
Friendless Post that the soldier dead es- 
caped that fate, one of the G. A. R. 
Posts, of New York, having purchased a 
plot of ground on Hart’s Island, near, in- 
deed, to the Potter’s Field, yet entirely 
separate from it, and given it to the vet- 
erans of the Almshouse for use as a sol- 
diers’ cemetery. 

To that dreary island, in Long Island 


looked after the little pro- 
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Sound, where New York City annually 
buries over two thousand pauper or un- 
known dead, the steamer ‘puffed its leis- 
urely way, and the soldiers were hurried 
ashore with their burden. At the little 
plot of land where, though paupers in life, 
they could at least lie in free soil in death, 
the company took on an aspect of curious 
dignity, and even the mate, who had gone 
after them to hurry their proceedings, 
took off his hat as he neared them and 
stood silent as he watched. 

A friendly keeper, who had accom- 
panied the party, loaded the muskets, the 
tottering firing squad lined up beside the 
open grave, and the service for the dead 
was slowly monotoned. Blind Morrison, 
whose arm was held tight by Hanny to 
keep him from stumbling into the open 


grave, stood sombrely bowed and _ tears 
crept down his wrinkled cheeks. The 
chaplain concluded the brief service. The 
firing-squad, with a reawakening of self- 
conscious glory, braced themselves with 
tense importance, and Hanny whispered 
to Morrison, when all was ready. 

“ Fire! ’’ said Morrison, loudly. 

There came a scattering response, for 
the old and palsied fingers were too much 
affected by the nervousness of the supreme 
moment to give a concerted volley. Point- 
ed down, or up, or toward either side, the 
guns flashed out their salute over the grave 
of the dead soldier, and Morrison stood in 
stiff rigidity till the sixth shot had sounded. 
Then, spurred on by the mate, and with- 
out semblance of order, Friendless Post ~ 
shambled stragglingly back to the boat. 





THE PILGRIM 


By Rosamund Marriott Watson 


WHERE is the haunt of Peace, 
The place of all release— 
Tell me, O Wind—the House of sweet repose? 


“ Night’s dusky tent is spread 
For tired*heart and head, 
And very fragrant is Night’s orchard-close.” 


What of the soundless deep, 
Those shining plains of Sleep 
Whence the adventurer returns no more? 
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| “Sleep is a golden sea, - Ry 
With billows great and free, 

{ But still they bear the swimmer back to shore.” 

| 
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Nay, tell me farther yet, 
| Where no swift waters fret, 
Where rose and violet 
Engarland not, nor ever blooms the May— 
Tell me, O Wind, for you must know the way. 


i “ Death’s black pavilion stands 
\ In the Unshapen Lands, 
And in Death’s garden all the flowers are gray.” 















The Bronze ‘‘ Bronco-buster’’ Pre- 
sented to Colonel Roosevelt by climate was not 
his Regiment. 














The Bugler and his Well-trained Horse. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Colonel of the First United States Volunteer Cavalry 


THE RETURN HOME 


WO or three days after 
the surrender the cav- 
alry division was 
marched back to 
the foothills west 
of Caney, and 
there went into 
camp, together 
with the artil- 
lery. It was a most 
beautiful spot be- 
side a stream of 
clear water, but it 
was not healthy. 
In fact no ground 
in the neighbor- 
hood was healthy. 
For the tropics the 


bad, and I have no 
Remington. question but that a 

, man who was able 

to take good care of himself could live 
there all the year round with compara- 
tive impunity ; but the case was entire- 
ly different with an army which was 
obliged to suffer great exposure, and to 
live under conditions which almost insured 
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being attacked by the severe malarial fe- 
ver of the country. My own men were 
already suffering badly from fever, and 
they got worse rather than better in the 
new camp. The same was true of the 
other regiments in the cavalry division. A 
curious featuré was that the colored troops 
seemed to suffer as heavily as the white. 
From week to week there were slight rela- 
tive changes, but on the average all the six 
cavalry regiments, the Rough Riders, the 
white regulars, and the colored regulars 
seemed to suffer about alike, and we were 
all very much weakened; about as much 
as the regular infantry, although naturally 
not as much as the volunteer infantry. 

Yet even under such circumstances ad- 
venturous spirits managed to make their 
way out to us. In the fortnight following 
the last bombardment of the city I enlisted 
no less than nine such recruits, six being 
from Harvard, Yale, or Princeton ; and 
Bull, the former Harvard oar, who had 
been back to the States crippled after the 
first fight, actually got back to us as a stow- 
away on one of the transports, bound to 
share the luck of the regiment, even if it 
meant yellow fever. 
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A Street in El Caney. 


There were but twelve ambulances with 
the army, and these were quite inadequate 
for their work; but the conditions in the 
large field hospitals were so bad, that as long 
as possible we kept all of our sick men in 
the regimental hospital at the front. Dr. 
Church did splendid work, although he 
himself was suffering much more than half 
the time from fever. Several of the men 
from the ranks did equally well, especially 
a young doctor from New York, Harry 
Thorpe, who had enlisted as a trooper, but 
who was now made acting assistant-sur- 
geon. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that Church and Thorpe were able to get 
proper medicine for the sick, and it was 
almost the last day of our stay before we 
were able to get cots forthem. Up to that 
time they lay on the ground. No food 
was issued suitable for them, or for the half- 
sick men who were not on the doctor’s 
list ; the two classes by this time included 
the bulk of the command. Occasionally 
we got hold of a wagon or of some Cuban 
carts, and at other times I used my im- 
provised pack-train (the animals of which, 
however, were continually being taken 
away from us by our superiors) and went 
or sent back to the sea-coast at Siboney or 
into Santiago itself to get rice, flour, corn- 
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meal, oat-meal, condensed milk, potatoes, 
and canned vegetables. The rice I bought 
in Santiago; the best of the other stuff 
I got from the Red Cross through Mr. 
George Kennan and Miss Clara Barton 
and Dr. Lesser; but some of it I got 
from our own transports. Colonel Wes- 
ton, the Commissary-General, as always, 
rendered us every service in his power. 
This additional and varied food was of the 
utmost service, not merely to the sick but 
in preventing the well from becoming sick. 
Throughout the campaign the Division In- 
spector-General, Lieutenant-Colonel Gar- 
lington, and Lieutenants West and Dick- 
man, the acting division quartermaster and 
commissary, had done everything in their 
power to keep us supplied with food ; but 
where there were so few mules and wagons 
even such able and zealous officers could 
not do the impossible. 

We had the camp policed thoroughly, 
and I made the men build little bunks of 
poles to sleep on. By July 23d, when we 
had been ashore a month, we were able to 
get fresh meat, and from that time on we 
fared well; but the men were already sick- 
ening. The chief trouble was the malarial 
fever, which was recurrent. For a few 
days the man would be very sick indeed ; 
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then he would partially recover, and be 
able to go back to work ; but after a little 
time he would be again struck down. 
Every officer other than myself except one 
was down with sickness at one time or an- 
other. Even Greenway and Goodrich 
succumbed to the fever and were knocked 
out fora few days. Very few of the men 
indeed retained their strength and energy, 
and though the percentage actually on the 
sick list never got over twenty, there were 
less than fifty per cent. who were fit for any 
kind of work. All the clothes were in rags ; 
even the officers had neither socks nor un- 
derwear. The lithe college athletes had 
lost their spring ; the tall, gaunt hunters 
and cow-punchers lounged listlessly in their 
dog-tents, which were steaming morasses 
during the torrential rains, and then ovens 
when the sun blazed down ; but there were 
no complaints. 

Through some blunder our march from 
the intrenchments to the camp on the foot- 
hills, after the surrender, was made during 
the heat of the day; and though it was 
only some five miles or thereabouts, very 
nearly half the men of the cavalry division 
dropped out. Captain Llewellen had come 
back, and led his troop on the march. He 
carried a pick and shovel for one of his sick 


men, and after we reached camp walked 
back with a mule to get another trooper 
who had fallen out from heat exhaustion. 
The result was that the captain himself 
went down and became exceedingly sick. 
We at last succeeded in sending him to the 
States. I never thought he would live, but 
he did, and when I met him again at Mon- 
tauk Point he had practically entirely re- 
covered. My orderly, Henry Bardshar, 
was struck down, and though he ultimately 
recovered, he was a mere skeleton, having 
lost over eighty pounds. 

Yellow fever also broke out in the rear, 
chiefly among the Cubans. It never be- 
came epidemic, but it caused a perfect 
panic among some of our own doctors, 
and especially in the minds of one or 
two generals and of the home author- 
ities. We found that whenever we sent 
a man to the rear he was decreed to have 
yellow fever, whereas, if we kept him at 
the front, it always turned out that he 
had malarial fever, and after a few days he 
was back at work again. I doubt if there 
were ever more than a dozen genuine 
cases of yellow fever in the whole cavalry 
division ; but the authorities at Washing- 
ton, misled by the reports they received 
from one or two of their military and 
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medical advisers at the front, became 
panic-struck, and under the influence of 
their fears hesitated to bring the army home, 
lest it might import yellow fever into the 
United States. Their panic was absolutely 
groundless, as shown by the fact that when 
brought home not a single case of yellow 
fever developed upon American soil. Our 
real foe was not the yellow fever at all, but 
malarial fever, which was not infectious, 
but which was certain, if the troops were 
left throughout the summer in Cuba, to 


posed that we should shift camp every two 
or three days. Now, our transportation, as 
I have pointed out before, was utterly inad- 
equate. In theory, under the regulations 
of the War Department, each regiment 
should have had at least twenty-five wag- 
ons. Asa matter of fact our regiment often 
had none, sometimes one, rarely two, and 
never three ; yet it was better off than any 
other in the cavalry division. In conse- 
quence it was impossible to carry much of 
anything save what the men had on their 
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destroy them, either killing them outright, 
or weakening them so that they would 
have fallen victims to any disease that at- 
tacked them. 

However, for a time our prospects were 
gloomy, as the Washington authorities 
seemed determined that we should stay in 
Cuba. They unfortunately knew nothing 
of the country nor of the circumstances 
of the army, and the plans that were from 
time to time formulated in the Depart- 
ment (and even by an occasional general 
or surgeon at the front) for the manage- 
ment of the army would have been comic 
if they had not possessed such tragic pos- 
sibilities. Thus, at one period it was pro- 
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backs, and half of the men were too weak 
to walk three miles with their packs. 
Whenever we shifted camp the exertion 
among the half-sick caused our sick-roll 
to double next morning, and it took at 
least three days, even when the shift was 
for but a short distance, before we were 
able to bring up the officers’ luggage, the 
hospital spare food, the ammunition, ete. 
Meanwhile the officers slept wherever they 
could, and those men who had not been 
able to carry their own bedding, slept as 
the officers did. In the weak condition 
of the men the labor of pitching camp was 
severe and told heavily upon them. In 
short, the scheme of continually shifting 
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Group of Officers on the Parade Ground at Camp Wikoff. 


camp was impossible of fulfilment. It 
would merely have resulted in the early 
destruction of the army. 

Again, it was proposed that we should 
go up the mountains and make our camps 
there. The palm and the bamboo grew 
to the summits of the mountains, and the 
soil along their sides was deep and soft, 
while the rains were very heavy, much 
more so than immediately on the coast— 
every mile or two inland bringing with it a 
great increase in the rainfall. We could, 
with much difficulty, have got our regi- 
ments up the mountains, but not half the 
men could have got up with their belong- 
ings; and once there it would have been 
an impossibility to feed them. It was all 
that could be done, with the limited num- 
ber of wagons and mule-trains on hand, 


to feed the men in the existing camps, for 


the travel and the rain gradually rendered 
each road in succession wholly impass- 
able. ‘To have gone up the mountains 
would have meant early starvation. 

The third plan of the Department was 
even more objectionable than either of the 


others. ‘There was, some twenty-five miles 
in the interior, what was called a high in- 
terior plateau, and at one period we were 
informed that we were to be marched 
thither. As a matter of fact, this so-called 
high plateau was the sugar-cane country, 
where, during the summer, the rainfall was 
prodigious. It was a rich, deep soil, cov- 
ered with a rank tropic growth, the guinea- 
grass being higher than the head of a man 
on horseback. It was a perfect hotbed 
of malaria, and there was no dry ground 
whatever in which to camp. ‘To have 
sent the troops there would have been 
simple butchery. 

Under these circumstances the alterna- 
tive to leaving the country altogether was 
to stay where we were, with the hope that 
half the men would live through to the 
cool season. We did everything possible 
to keep up the spirits of the men, but it 
was exceedingly difficult because there 
was nothing for them to do. ‘They were 
weak and languid, and in the wet heat 
they had lost energy, so that it was not 
possible for them to indulge in sports or 
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pastimes. There were exceptions; but 
the average man who went off to shoot 
guinea-hens or tried some vigorous game 
always felt much the worse for his exer- 
tions. Once or twice I took some of my 
comrades with me, and climbed up one 
or another of the surrounding mountains, 
but the result generally was that half of 
the party were down with some kind of 
sickness next day. It was impossible to 
take heavy exercise in the heat of the day ; 
the evening usually saw a rain-storm which 
made the country a quagmire ; and in the 


Rough Riders’ Guard Mount at Camp Wikoff. 


early morning the drenching dew and wet, 
slimy soil made walking but little pleasure. 
Chaplain Brown held service every Sunday 
under a low tree outside my tent; and we 
always had a congregation of a few score 
troopers, lying or sitting round, their strong 
hard faces turned toward the preacher. 
I let a few of the men visit Santiago, but 
the long walk in and out was very tiring, 
and, moreover, wise restrictions had been 
put as to either officers or men coming in. 

In any event there was very little to do 
inthe quaint, dirty old Spanish city, though 
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it was interesting to go in once or twice, 
and wander through the narrow streets 
with their curious little shops and low 
houses of stained stucco, with elaborately 
wrought iron trellises to the windows, and 
curiously carved balconies ; or to sit in 
the central plaza where the cathedral was, 
and the clubs, and the Café Venus, and 
the low, bare, rambling building which 
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not summoned a council of officers, hoping 
by united action of a more or less public 
character to wake up the Washington au- 
thorities to the actual condition of things. 
As all the Spanish forces in the province 
of Santiago had surrendered, and as so- 
called immune regiments were coming to 
garrison the conquered territory, there was 
literally not one thing of any kind what- 
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Picketed Cavalry Horses at Camp Wikoff. 


was called the Governor’s Palace. In this 
palace Wood had now been established as 
military governor, and Luna, and two or 
three of my other officers from the Mexi- 
can border, who knew Spanish, were sent 
in to do duty under him. <A great many 
of my men knew Spanish, and some of the 
New Mexicans were of Spanish origin, 
although they behaved precisely like the 
other members of the regiment. 

We should probably have spent the 
summer in our sick camps, losing half the 
men and hopelessly shattering the health 
of the remainder, if General Shafter had 


soever for the army to do, and no purpose 
to serve by keeping it at Santiago. We 
did not suppose that peace was at hand, 
being ignorant of the negotiations. We 
were anxious to take part in the Porto 
Rico campaign, and would have been 
more than willing to suffer any amount of 
sickness, if by so doing we could get into 
action. But if we were not to take part 
in the Porto Rico campaign, then we knew 
it was absolutely indispensable to get our 
commands north immediately, if they were 
to be in trim for the great campaign against 
Havana, which would surely be the main 
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Colonel Roosevelt ‘Thanking his Officers and Men upon the Presentation to him of the Bronze Bronco-buster. 


event of the winter if peace were not de- 
clared in advance. 

Our army included the great majority 
of the regulars, and was, therefore, the 
flower of the American force. It was on 
every account imperative to keep it in 
good trim; and to keep it in Santiago, 
meant its entirely purposeless destruction. 
As soon as the surrender was an accom- 
plished fact, the taking away of the army 
to the north should have begun. 

Every officer, from the highest to the 
lowest, especially among the regulars, 
realized all of this, and about the last day 
of July, General Shafter called a confer- 
ence, in the palace, of all the division and 
brigade commanders. By this time, owing 
to Wood’s having been made Governor- 
General, I was in command of my brigade, 
so I went to the conference too, riding in 
with Generals Sumner and Wheeler, who 
were the other representatives of the cav- 
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alry division. Besides the line officers all 
the chief medical officers were present at 
the conference. The telegrams from the 
Secretary stating the position of himself and 
the Surgeon-General were read, and then 
almost every line and medical officer pre- 
sent expressed his views in turn. They were 
almost all regulars and had been brought 
up to life-long habits of obedience with- 
out protest. They were ready to obey 
still, but they felt, quite rightly, that it was 
their duty to protest rather than to see the 
flower of the United States forces destroyed 
as the culminating act of a campaign in 
which the blunders that had been com- 
mitted had been retrieved only by the val- 
or and splendid soldierly qualities of the 
officers and enlisted men of the infantry 
and dismounted cavalry. There was not 
a dissenting voice; for there could not be. 
There was but one side to the question. 
To talk of continually shifting camp or of 
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moving up the mountains or of moving 
into the interior was idle, for not one of 
the plans could be carried out with our 
utterly insufficient transportation, and at 
that season and in that climate they would 
merely have resulted in aggravating the 
sickliness of the soldiers. It was deemed 
best to make some record of our opinion, 
in the shape of a letter or report, which 
would show that to keep the army in 
Santiago meant its absolute and object- 
less ruin, and that it should at once be 
recalled. At first there was naturally some 
hesitation on the part of the regular officers 
to take the initiative, for their entire future 
career might be sacrificed. So I wrote a 
letter to General Shafter, reading over the 
rough draft to the various Generals and 
adopting their corrections. Before I had 
finished making these corrections it was 
determined that we should send a circular 
letter on behalf of all of us to General 
Shafter, and when I returned from pre- 
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the officers began to plan methods of 
drilling the men on horseback, so as to 
fit them for use against the Spanish cav- 
alry, if we should go against Havana in 
December. We had, all of us, eyed the 
captured Spanish cavalry with particular 
interest. The men were small, and the 
horses, though well trained and well built, 
were diminutive ponies, very much small- 
er than cow ponies. We were certain 
that if we ever got a chance to try shock 
tactics against them they would go down 
like nine-pins, provided only that our 
men could be trained to charge in any 
kind of line, and we made up our minds 
to devote our time to this. Dismounted 
work with the rifle we already felt thor- 
oughly competent to perform. 

My time was still ‘much occupied with 
looking after the health of my brigade, 
but the fact that we were going home, 
where I knew that their health would im- 
prove, lightened my mind, and I was able 




















Colonel Roosevelt’s Farewell to the Rough Riders. 


senting him mine, I found this circular 
letter already prepared and we all of us 
signed it. -Both letters were made public. 
The result was immediate. Within three 
days the army was ordered to be ready to 
sail for home. 

As soon as it was known that we were 
to sail for home the spirits of the men 
changed for the better. In my regiment 


thoroughly to enjoy the beauty of the 
country, and even of the storms, which 
hitherto I had regarded purely as enemies. 

The surroundings of the city of Santi- 
ago are very grand. The circling moun- 
tains rise sheer and high. The plains are 
threaded by rapid winding brooks and are 
dotted here and there with quaint villages, 
curiously picturesque from their combin- 
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ing traces of an outworn Old-world civil- 
ization with new and raw barbarism. ‘The 
tall, graceful, feathery bamboos rise by the 
water’s edge, and elsewhere, even on the 
mountain-crests, where the soil is wet and 
rank enough; and the splendid royal 
palms and cocoanut palms. tower high 
above the matted green jungle. 

Generally the thunder-storms came in 
the afternoon, but once I saw one at sun- 
rise, driving down the high mountain val- 
leys toward us. It was a very beautiful 
and almost terrible sight ; for the sun rose 
behind the storm, 
and shone through 
the gusty rifts, light- 
ing the mountain- 
crests here and there, 
while the plain below 
lay shrouded in the 
lingering night. The 
angry, level rays 
edged the dark 
clouds with crimson, 
and turned the down- 
pour into sheets of 
golden rain ; in the 
valleys the glimmer- 
ing mists were tinted 
every wild hue ; and 
the remotest heavens 
were lit with flaming 
glory. 

One day General 
Lawton, General 
Wood and I, with 
Ferguson and poor 
Tiffany, went down the bay to visit Morro 
Castle. The shores were beautiful, espe- 
cially where there were groves of palms and 
of the scarlet-flower tree, and the castle 
itself, on a jutting headland overlooking 
the sea and guarding the deep, narrow 
entrance to the bay, showed just what it 
was, the splendid relic of a vanished power 
and a vanished age. We wandered all 
through it, among the castellated battle- 
ments, and in the dungeons, where we 
found hideous rusty implements of torture ; 
and looked at the guns, some modern and 
some very old. It had been little hurt by 
the bombardment of the ships. After- 
ward I had a swim, not trusting much to 
the shark stories. Wepassed by the sunk- 
en hulks of the Merrimac and the Reina 
Mercedes, lying just outside the main 
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channel. Our own people had tried to 
sink the first and the Spaniards had tried 
to sink the second, so as to block the en- 
trance. Neither attempt was successful. 

On August 6th we were ordered to em- 
bark, and next morning we sailed on the 
transport Miami. General Wheeler was 
with us anda squadron of the Third Cav- 
alry under Major Jackson. The General 
put the policing and management of the 
ship into my hands, and I had great aid 
from Captain McCormick, who had been 
acting with me as adjutant-general of the 
brigade. I had prof- 
ited by my experi- 
ence coming down, 
and as Dr. Church 
knew his work well, 
although he was very 
sick, we kept the ship 
in such good sani- 
tary condition, that 
we were one of ihe 
very few organiza- 
tions allowed to land 
at Montauk immedi- 
ately upon our ar- 
rival. 

Soon after leaving 
port the captain of 
the ship notified me 
that his stokers and 
engineers were in- 
subordinate and 
drunken, due, he 
thought, to liquor 
which my men had 
given them. I at once started a search 
of the ship, explaining to the men that 
they could not keep the liquor ; that if 
they surrendered whatever they had to 
me I should return it to them when we 
went ashore ; and that meanwhile I would 
allow the sick to drink when they really 
needed it; but that if they did not give 
the liquor to me of their own accord I 
would throw it overboard. About sev- 
enty flasks and bottles were handed to 
me, and I found and threw overboard 
about twenty. This at once puta stop to 
all drunkenness. The stokers and engi- 
neers were sullen and half mutinous, so I 
sent a detail of my men down to watch 
them and see that they did their work 
under the orders of the chief engineer ; 
and we reduced them to obedience in 
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short order. I 
could easily have 
drawn from the 
regiment sufficient 
skilled men to fill 
every position in 
the entire ship’s 
crew, from captain 
to stoker. 

We were very 
much crowded on 
board the ship, 
but rather better 
off than on the 
Yucatan, so far as 
the men were con- 
cerned, which was 
the important 
point. All the 
officers, except General Wheeler, slept 
in a kind of improvised shed, not un- 
like a chicken coop with bunks, on the 
aftermost part of the upper deck. The 
water was bad—some of it very bad. 
There was no ice. ‘The canned_ beef 
proved practically uneatable, as we knew 
would be the case. ‘There were not 
enough vegetables. We did not have 
enough disinfectants, and there was no 
provision whatever for a hospital or for 
isolating the sick; we simply put them on 
one portion of one deck. If, as so many 
of the high authorities had insisted, there 
had really been a yellow-fever epidemic, 
and if it had broken out on shipboard, 
the condition would have been frightful ; 
but there was no yellow-fever epidemic. 
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Three of our men 
had been kept be- 
hind as suspects, 
all three suffering 
simply from ma- 
larial fever. One 
of them, Lutz, a 
particularly good 
soldier, died; an- 
other, who was 
simply a maling- 
erer and had noth- 
ing the matter 
with him what- 
ever, of course re- 
covered ; the third 
was Tiffany who, 
I believe, would 
have lived had we 
been allowed to take him with us, but who 
was sent home later and died soon after 
landing. 

I was very anxious to keep the men 
amused, and as the quarters were so 
crowded that it was out of the question 
for them to have any physical exercise, I 
did not interfere with their playing games 
of chance so long as no disorder followed. 
On shore this was not allowed; but in 
the particular emergency which we were 
meeting, the loss of a month’s salary was 
as nothing compared to keeping the men 
thoroughly interested and diverted. 

By care and diligence we succeeded in 
preventing any serious sickness. Oneman 
died, however. He had been suffering 
from dysentery ever since we landed, ow- 
ing purely to his own fault, for on the 
very first night ashore he obtained a lot 
of fiery liquor from some of the Cubans, 
got very drunk, and had to march next 
day through the hot sun before he was 
entirely sober. He never recovered, and 
was useless from that time on. On board 
ship he died, and we gave him sea burial. 
Wrapped in a hammock, he was placed 
opposite a port, and the American flag 
thrown overhim. ‘The engine was stilled, 
and the great ship rocked on the waves 
unshaken by the screw, while the war- 
worn troopers clustered around with bare 
heads, to listen to Chaplain Brown read 
the funeral service, and to the band of 
the Third Cavalry as it played the funeral 
dirge. Then the port was knocked free, 
the flag withdrawn, and the shotted ham- 
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mock plunged heavily over the side, rush- 
ing down through the dark water to lie, till 
the Judgment Day, in the ooze that holds 
the timbers of so many gallant ships, and 
the bones of so many fearless adventurers. 

We were favored by good weather dur- 
ing our nine days’ voyage, and much of 
the time when there was little to do we 
simply sat together and talked, each man 
contributing from the fund of his own ex- 
periences. Voyages around Cape Horn, 
yacht races for the America’s cup, expe- 
riences on foot-ball teams which are famous 
in the annals of college sport ; more serious 
feats of desperate prowess in Indian fight- 
ing and in breaking up gangs of white 
outlaws ; adventures in hunting big game, 
in breaking wild horses, in tending great 
herds of cattle, and in wandering winter 
and summer among the mountains and 
across the lonely plains—the men who 
told the tales could draw upon countless 
memories such as these of the things they 
had done and the things they had seen 
others do. Sometimes General Wheeler 
joined us and told us about the great war, 
compared with which ours was such a 
small war—far-reaching in their impor- 
tance though its effects were destined to be. 
When we had become convinced that we 
would escape an epidemic of sickness the 
homeward voyage became very pleasant. 

On the eve of leaving Santiago I had 
received from Mr. Laffan of the Suz, a 
cable with the single word “ Peace,’’ and 
we speculated much on this, as the clumsy 





transport steamed slowly northward across 
the trade wind and then into the Gulf 
Stream. At last we sighted the low, sandy 
bluffs of the Long Island coast, and late 
on the afternoon of the 14th we steamed 
through the still waters of the Sound and 
cast anchor off Montauk. <A gun-boat of 
the Mosquito fleet came out to greet us 
and to inform us that peace negotiations 
had begun. 

Next morning we were marched on 
shore. Many of the men were very sick 
indeed. Of the three or four who had 
been closest to me among the enlisted 
men, Color-Sergeant Wright was the only 
one in good health. Henry Bardshar 
was a wreck, literally at death’s door. I 
was myself in first-class health, all the bet- 
ter for having lost twenty pounds. Faith- 
ful Marshall, my colored body-servant, 
was so sick as to be nearly helpless. 

Bob Wrenn nearly died. He had joined 
us very late, and we could not get him 
a Krag carbine; so I had given him my 
Winchester, which carried the government 
cartridge ; and when he was mustered out 
he carried it home in triumph, to the envy 
of his fellows, who themselves had to sur- 
render their beloved rifles. 

For the first few days there was great 
confusion and some want even after we got 
to Montauk. The men in hospitals suffered 
from lack of almost everything, even cots. 
But after these few days we were very well 
cared for and had abundance of all we 
needed, except that on several occasions 
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there was a shortage of food for the horses, 
which I should have regarded as even more 
serious than a shortage for the men, had it 
not been that we were about to be dis- 
banded. The men lived high, with milk, 
eggs, oranges, and any amount of tobacco, 
the lack of which during portions of the 
Cuban campaign had been felt as seriously 
as any lack of food. One of the distressing 
features of the malarial fever which had 
been ravaging the troops was that it was 
recurrent and persistent. Some of my men 
died after reaching home, and many were 
very sick. We owed much to the kind- 
ness not only of the New York hospitals 
and the Red Cross and kindred societies ; 
but of individuals, notably Mr. Bayard 
Cutting and Mrs. Armitage, who took 
many of our men to their beautiful Long 
Island homes. 

On the whole, however, the month we 
spent at Montauk before we disbanded 
was very pleasant. It was good to meet 
the rest of the regiment. ‘They all felt 
dreadfully at not having been in Cuba. It 
was a sore trial to men who had given up 
much to go to the war, and who rebelled 
at nothing in the way of hardship or suffer- 
ing, but who did bitterly feel the fact that 
their sacrifices seemed to have been useless. 
Of course those who stayed had done their 
duty precisely as did those who went, for 
the question of glory was not to be consid- 
ered in comparison to the faithful perform- 
ance of whatever was ordered ; and no 
distinction of any kind was allowed in the 
regiment between those whose good fort- 
une it had been to go and those whose 
harder fate it had been to remain. Never- 
theless the latter could not be entirely com- 
forted. 

The regiment had three mascots ; the 
two most characteristic—a young moun- 
tain lion brought by the Arizona troops, 
and a war eagle brought by the New Mex- 
icans—we had been forced to leave behind 
in Tampa. ‘The third, a rather disreput- 
able but exceedingly knowing little dog 
named Cuba, had accompanied us through 
all the vicissitudes of the campaign. ‘The 
mountain lion, Josephine, possessed an in- 
fernal temper ; whereas both Cuba and the 
eagle, which have been named in my 
honor, were extremely good - humored. 
Josephine was kept tied up. She some- 
times escaped. One cool night in early 
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September she wandered off and, entering 
the tent of a Third Cavalry man, got into 
bed with him; whereupon he fled into the 
darkness with yells, much more unnerved 
than he would have been by the arrival of 
any number of Spaniards. The eagle was 
let loose and not only walked at will up 
and down the company streets, but also at 
times flew wherever he wished. He wasa 
young bird, having been taken out of his 
nest when a fledgling. Josephine hated 
him and was always trying to make a meal 
of him, especially when we endeavored to 
take their photographs together. ‘The 
eagle, though good-natured, was an en- 
tirely competent individual and ready at 
any moment to beat Josephine off. Cuba 
was also oppressed at times by Josephine, 
and was of course no match for her, but 
was frequently able to overawe by simple 
decision of character. 

In addition to the animal mascots, we 
had two or three small boys who had also 
been adopted by the regiment. One, from 
Tennessee, was named Dabney Royster. 
When we embarked at ‘Tampa he smug- 
gled himself on board the transport with 
a 22-calibre rifle and three boxes of car- 
tridges, and wept bitterly when sent ashore. 
The squadron which remained behind 
adopted him, got him a little Rough Rid- 
er’s uniform, and made him practically one 
of the regiment. 

The men who had remained at Tampa, 
like ‘ourselves, had suffered much from 
fever, and the horses were in bad shape. 
So many of the men were sick that none 
of the regiments began to drill for some 
time after reaching Montauk. There was 
a great deal of paper-work to be done ; 
but as I still had charge of the brigade 
only a little of it fell on my shoulders. Of 
this I was sincerely glad, for I knew as 
little of the paper-work as my men had 
originally known of drill. We had all of us 
learned how to fight and march ; but the 
exact limits of our rights and duties in 
other respects were not very clearly de- 
fined in our minds ; and as for myself, as 
I had not had the time to learn exactly 
what they were, I had assumed a large 
authority in giving rewards and punish- 
ments. In particular I had looked on 
court-martials much as Peter Bell looked 
on primroses — they were court-martials 
and nothing more, whether resting on the 
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authority of a lieutenant-colonel or of a 
major-general. ‘The mustering-out officer, 
a thorough soldier, found to his horror 
that I had used the widest discretion both 
in imposing heavy sentences which I had 
no power to impose on men who shirked 
their duties, and, where men atoned for 
misconduct by marked gallantry, in bland- 
ly remitting sentences approved by my 
chief of division. However, I had done 
substantial, even though somewhat rude 
and irregular, justice—and no harm could 
result, as we were just about to be mus- 
tered out. 

My chief duties were to see that the 
camps of the three regiments were thor- 
oughly policed and kept in first-class san- 
itary condition. This took up some time, 
of course, and there were other matters in 
connection with the mustering out which 
had to be attended to; but I could always 
get two or three hours a day free from 
work. Then I would summon a number of 
the officers, Kane, Greenway, Goodrich, 
Church, Ferguson, MclIllhenny, Frantz, 
Ballard and others, and we would gallop 
down to the beach and bathe in the surf, 
or else go for long rides over the beautiful 
rolling plains, thickly studded with pools 
which were white with water-lilies. Some- 
times I went off alone with my orderly, 
young Gordon Johnston, one of the best 
men in the regiment ; he was a nephew of 
the Governor of Alabama, and when at 
Princeton had played on the eleven. We 
had plenty of horses, and these rides were 
most enjoyable. Galloping over the open, 
rolling country, through the cool fall even- 
ings, made us feel as if we were out on 
the great Western plains and might at any 
moment start deer from the brush, or see 
antelope stand and gaze, far away, or 
rouse a band of mighty elk and hear their 
horns clatter as they fled. 

An old friend, Baron von Sternberg, of 
the German Embassy, spent a week in 
camp with me. He had served, when 
only seventeen, in the Franco-Prussian 
War as a hussar, and was a noted sharp- 
shooter—being “ the little baron ’’ who is 
the hero of Archibald Forbes’s true story 
of “ The Pig-dog.”” He and I had for 
years talked over the possibilities of just 
such a regiment as the one I was com- 
manding, and he was greatly interested in 
it. Indeed I had vainly sought permis- 





sion from the German ambassador to take 
him with the regiment to Santiago. 

One Sunday before the regiment dis- 
banded I supplemented Chaplain Brown’s 
address to the men by a short sermon of 
a rather hortatory character. I told them 
how proud I was of them, but warned them 
not to think that they could now go back 
and rest on their laurels, bidding them re- 
member that though for ten days or so the 
world would be willing to treat them as 
heroes, yet after that time they would find 
they had to get down to hard work just 
like everyone else, unless they were will- 
ing to be regarded as worthless do-noth- 
ings. They took the sermon in good part, 
and | hope that some of them profited by 
it. At any rate, they repaid me by a very 
much more tangible expression of affec- 
tion. One afternoon, to my genuine sur- 
prise, I was asked out of my tent by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brodie (the gallant old boy 
had rejoined us), and found the whole 
regiment formed in hollow square, with 
the officers and color-sergeant in the mid- 
dle. When I went in, one of the troopers 
came forward and on behalf of the reg- 
iment presented me with Remington’s fine 
bronze, “ The Bronco - buster.” There 
could have been no more appropriate gift 
from such a regiment, and I was not only 
pleased with it, but very deeply touched 
with the feeling which made them join in 
giving it. Afterward they all filed past 
and I shook the hands of each to say 
good-by. 

Most of them looked upon the bronze 
with the critical eyes of professionals. I 
doubt if there was any regiment in the 
world which contained so large a number 
of men able to ride the wildest and most 
dangerous horses. One day while at Mon- 
tauk Point some of the troopers of the 
Third Cavalry were getting ready for 
mounted drill when one of their horses 
escaped, having thrown his rider. ‘This 
attracted the attention of some of our 
men and they strolled around to see the 
trooper remount. He was instantly thrown 
again, the horse, a huge, vicious sorrel, be- 
ing one of the worst buckers I ever saw ; 
and none of his comrades were willing to 
ride the animal. Our men, of course, 
jeered and mocked at them, and in re- 
sponse were dared to ride the horse them- 
selves. The challenge was instantly ac- 
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cepted, the only question being as to which 
of a dozen noted bronco-busters who 
were in the ranks should undertake the 
task. They finally settled on a man named 
Darnell. It was agreed that the experi- 
ment should take place next day when 
the horse would be fresh, and accordingly 
next day the majority of both regiments 
turned out on a big open flat in front of 
my tent—brigade head-quarters. ‘The re- 
sult was that, after as fine a bit of rough 
riding as one would care to see, in which 
one scarcely knew whether most to won- 
der at the extraordinary viciousness and 
agile strength of the horse or at the horse- 
manship and courage of the rider, Dar- 
nell came off victorious, his seat never 
having been shaken. After this almost 
every day we had exhibitions of bronco- 
busting, in which all the crack riders of 
the regiment vied with one another, rid- 
ing not only all of our own bad horses 
but any horse which was deemed bad in 
any of the other regiments. 

Darnell, McGinty, Wood, Smoky 
Moore, and a score of others took part 
in these exhibitions, which included not 
merely feats in mastering vicious horses, 
but also feats of broken horses which the 
riders had trained to lie down at command, 
and upon which they could mount while 
at full speed. 

Toward the end of the time we also had 
mounted drill on two or three occasions ; 
and when the President visited the camp 
we turned out mounted to receive him as 
did the rest of the cavalry. ‘The last night 
before we were mustered out was spent 
in noisy, but entirely harmless hilarity, 
which lignored. Every fori of celebra- 
tion took place in the ranks. <A former 
Populist candidate for Attorney-General 
in Colorado delivered a fervent oration in 
favor of free silver; a number of the col- 
lege boys. sang ; but most of the men gave 
vent to their feelings by improvised dances. 
In these the Indians took the lead, pure 
bloods and half-breeds alike, the cowboys 
and miners cheerfully joining in and form- 
ing part of the howling, grunting rings, 
that went bounding around the great fires 
they had kindled. 

Next morning Sergeant Wright took 
down the colors, and Sergeant Guitilias 
the standard, for the last time ; the horses, 
the rifles, and the rest of the regimental 
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property had been turned in; officers and 
men shook hands and said good-by to 
one another, and then they scattered to 
their homes in the North and the South, 
the few going back to the great cities of 
the East, the many turning again toward 
the plains, the mountains, and the deserts 
of the West and the strange Southwest. 
This was on September 15th, the day which 
marked the close of the four months’ life 
of a regiment of as gallant fighters as ever 
wore the United States uniform. 


The regiment was a wholly exceptional 
volunteer organization, and its career can- 
not be taken as in any way a justification 
for the belief that the average volunteer 
regiment approaches the average regular 
regiment in point of efficiency until it has 
had many months of active service. In 
the first place, though the regular regiments 
may differ markedly among themselves, 
yet the range of variation among them is 
nothing like so wide as that among volun- 
teer regiments, where at first there is no 
common standard at all; the very best be- 
ing, perhaps, up to the level of the regu- 
lars (as has recently been shown at Ma- 
nila), while the very worst are no better 
than mobs, and the great bulk come in 
between.* The average regular regi- 
ment is superior to the average volunteer 
regiment in the physique of the enlisted 
men, who have been very carefully select- 
ed, who have been trained to life in the 
open, and who know how to cook and 
take care of themselves generally. 

Now, in all these respects, and in others 
like them, the Roughs Riders were the 
equals of the regulars. They were hardy, 
self-reliant, accustomed to shift for them- 
selves in the open under very adverse cir- 
cumstances. ‘The two all-important qual- 
ifications for a cavalryman are riding and 
shooting—the modern cavalryman being 
so often used dismounted, as an infantry- 
man. ‘The average recruit requires a 
couple of years before he becomes profi- 
cient in horsemanship and marksmanship ; 
but my men were already good shots and 
first-class riders when they came into the 
regiment. ‘The difference as regards of- 
ficers and non-commissioned officers, be- 
tween regulars and volunteers, is usually 


* For sound common-sense about the volunteers see Par- 
ker’s excellent little book, ** The Gatlings at Santiago."’ 
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very great ; but in my regiment (keeping 
in view the material we had to handle), it 
was easy to develop non-commissioned 
officers out of men who had been round-up 
foremen, ranch foremen, mining bosses, 
and the like. These men were intelligent 
and resolute ; they knew they had a great 
deal to learn, and they set to work to 
learn it ; while they were already accus- 
tomed to managing considerable interésts, 
to obeying orders, and to taking care of 
others as well as themselves. 

As for the officers, the great point in 
our favor was the anxiety they showed 
to learn from those among their number 
who, like Capron, had already served in 
the regular army ; and the fact that we 
had chosen a regular army man as Colo- 
nel. If a volunteer organization consists 
of good material, and is eager to learn, it 
can readily do so if it has one or two first- 
class regular officers to teach it. More- 
over, most of our captains and lieutenants 
were men who had seen much of wild life, 
who were accustomed to handling and 
commanding other men, and who had 
usually already been under fire as sheriffs, 
marshals, and the like. As for the sec- 
ond in command, myself, I had served 
three years as captain in the National 
Guard ; I had been deputy sheriff in 
the cow country, where the position was 
not a sinecure ; I was accustomed to big 
game hunting and to work on a cow 
ranch, so that I was thoroughly familiar 
with the use both of horse and rifle, and 
knew how to handle cowboys, hunters, 
and miners ; finally, I had studied much 
in the literature of war, and especially 
the literature of the great modern wars, 
like our own Civil War, the Franco-Ger- 
man War, the Turco-Russian War; and 
I was especially familiar with the deeds, 
the successes and failures alike, of the 
frontier horse riflemen who had fought at 
King’s Mountain and the Thames, and 
on the Mexican border. Finally, and 
most important of all, officers and men 
alike were eager for fighting, and reso- 
lute to do well and behave properly, to 
encounter hardship and privation, and the 
irksome monotony of camp routine, with- 
out grumbling or complaining; they had 
counted the cost before they went in, and 
were delighted to pay the penalties in- 
evitably attendant upon the career of a 
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fighting regiment; and from the moment 
when the regiment began to gather, the 
higher officers kept instilling into those 
under them the spirit of eagerness for ac- 
tion and of stern determination to grasp 
at death rather than forfeit honor. 

The self-reliant spirit of the men was 
well shown after they left the regiment. 
Of course, there were a few weaklings 
among them; and there were others, en- 
tirely brave and normally self-sufficient, 
who, from wounds or fevers, were so re- 
duced that they had to apply for aid— 
or at least, who deserved aid, even though 
they often could only be persuaded with 
the greatest difficulty to accept it. ~The 
widows and orphans had to be taken care 
of. There were a few light-hearted indi- 
viduals, who were entirely ready to fight 
in time of war, but in time of peace felt 
that somebody ought to take care of them ; 
and there were others who, never having 
seen any aggregation of buildings larger 
than an ordinary cow-town, fell a victim 
tothe fascinations of New York. But, as 
a whole, they scattered out to their homes 
on the disbandment of the regiment; 
gaunter than when they had enlisted, some- 
times weakened by fever or wounds, but 
just as full as ever of sullen, sturdy ca- 
pacity for self-help ; scorning to ask for 
aid save what was entirely legitimate in 
the way of one comrade giving help to 
another. A number of the examining 
surgeons, at the muster-out, spoke to me 
with admiration of the contrast offered by 
our regiment to so many others, in the 
fact that our men always belittled their 
own bodily injuries and sufferings ; so that 
whereas the surgeons ordinarily had to be 
on the look-out lest a man who was not 
really disabled should claim to be so, in 
our case they had to adopt exactly the 
opposite attitude and guard the future 
interests of the men, by insisting upon 
putting upon their certificates of discharge 
whatever disease they had contracted or 
wound they had received in line of duty. 
Major J. H. Calef, who had more than 
any other one man to do with seeing to 
the proper discharge papers of our men, 
and who took a most generous interest in 
them, wrote me as follows: ‘I also wish 


to bring to your notice the fortitude dis- 
played by the men of your regiment, who 
have come before me to be mustered out 
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of service, in making their personal declara- 
tions as to their physical conditions. Men 
who bore on their faces and in their forms 
the traces of long days of illness, indica- 
ting wrecked constitutions, declared that 
nothing was the matter with them, at the 
same time disclaiming any intention of 
applying fora pension. It was exception- 
ally heroic.” 

When we were mustered out, many of 
the men had lost their jobs and were too 
weak to go to work at once, while there 
were helpless dependents of the dead to 
care for. Certain of my friends, August 
Belmont, Stanley and Richard Morti- 
mer, Major Austin Wadsworth—himself 
fresh from the Manila campaign—Bel- 
mont Tiffany, and others, gave me sums 
of money to be used for helping these 
men. In some instances, by the exercise 
of a good deal of tact and by treating the 
gift as a memorial of poor young Lieu- 
tenant Tiffany, we got the men to accept 
something; and, of course, there were a 
number who, quite rightly, made no diffi- 
culty about accepting. But most of the 
men would accept no help whatever. In 
the first chapter, I spoke of a lady, a 
teacher in an academy in the Indian Terri- 
tory, three or four of whose pupils had 
come into my regiment, and who had sent 
with them a letter of introduction to me. 
When the regiment disbanded, I wrote to 
her to ask if she could not use a little 
money among the Rough Riders, white, 
Indian, and half-breed, that she might, 
personally know. I did not hear from her 
for some time, and then she wrote as 
follows: 


‘“« MuscoGEE, IND. TER., Dec. 19, 1898. 

“ My Dear COLONEL ROOSEVELT: I 
did not at once reply to your letter of 
September 23d, because I waited for a 
time to see if there should be need among 
any of our Rough Riders, of the money 
you so kindly offered. Some of the boys 
are poor, and in one or two cases they 
seemed to me really needy, but they all 
said no. More than once I saw the tears 
come to their eyes, at thought of your 
care for them, as I told them of your letter. 
Did you hear any echoes of our Indian 
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war-whoops over your election? They 
were pretty loud. I was particularly exult- 
ant, because my father was a New Yorker 
and I was educated in New York, even 
if I was born here. So far as I can 
learn, the boys are taking up the dropped 
threads of their lives, as though they had 
never been away. Our two Rough Rider 
students, Meagher and Gilmore, are doing 
well in their college work. 

“ T am sorry to tell you of the death of 
one of your most devoted troopers, Bert 
Holderman, who was here serving on the 
Grand Jury. He was stricken with men- 
ingitis in the jury-room, and died after three 
days of delirium. His father, who was 
twice wounded, four times taken prisoner, 
and fought in thirty-two battles of the civil 
war, now old and feeble, survives him, and 
it was indeed pathetic to see his grief. 
Bert’s mother, who is a Cherokee, was 
raised in my grandfather’s family. ‘The 
words of commendation which you wrote 
upon Bert’s discharge are the greatest 
comfort to his friends. ‘They wanted you 
to know of his death, because he loved 
you so. 

“]T am planning to entertain all the 
Rough Riders in this vicinity some evening 
during my holiday vacation. I mean to 
have no other guests, but only give them an 
opportunity for reminiscences. I regret 
that Bert’s death makes one less. I had 
hoped to have them sooner, but our strug- 
gling young college salaries are necessarily 
small and duties arduous. I make a home 
for my widowed mother and an adopted 
Indian daughter, who is in school; and as 
I do the cooking for a family of five, I have 
found it impossible to do many things I 
would like to. 

“Pardon me for burdening you with 
these details, but I suppose I am like 
your boys, who say, ‘‘The Colonel was al- 
ways as ready to listen to a private as toa 
major-general.’ 

‘Wishing you and yours the very best 
gifts the season can bring, I am, 

“ Very truly yours, 
“ ALICE M. RosBertson.” 


Is it any wonder that I loved my regi- 
ment? ' 


END. 
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MAJOR PERDUE’S BARGAIN 


HEN next I had an op- 
portunity to talk with Aunt 
Minervy Ann, she indulged 
in a hearty laugh before 
saying a word, and it was 
some time before she 





found her voice. 

‘What is so funny to-day ?”’ I inquired. 

“Me, suh — nothin’ ’tall but me, an’ 
*taint only ter-day, nudder. Hit’s eve’y 
day sence I been big ‘nuff fer to see 
myse’f in de spring branch. I laughed 
den, an’ I laugh now eve’y time I see 
myse’f in my min’—ef I’ got any min’. 
I wuz talkin’ ter Hamp las’ night an’ 
tellin’ ’im how I start in ter tell you 
sump’n ’bout Marse Paul Conant’ shoul- 
der, an’ den eend up by tellin’ you eve’y- 
thing else I know but dat. 

‘‘Hamp ’low, he did, ‘ Dat ain’t nothin’, 
bekaze when I ax you ter marry me, you 
start in an’ tell me ’bout a nigger gal’ cross 
dar in Jasper County, which she make 
promise fer ter marry a man an’ she 
crossed her heart; an’ den when de time 
come she stood up an’ marry ’im an’ fin’ 
out ’taint de same man, but somebody 
what she ain’t never see’ befo’.’ 

“T speck dat so, suh, bekaze dey wuz 
sump’n like dat, happen in Jasper County. 
You know de Waters fambly—dey kep’ 
race-hosses. Well, suh, ’twuz right on der 
plantation. Warren Waters tol’ me ’bout 
dat hisse’f. He wuz de hoss-trainer, an’ 
he ’uz right dar on de groun’. When de 
gal done married, she look up an’ holler, 
‘You ain’t my husban’, bekaze I ain’t 
make no promise fer ter marry you.’ De 
man he laugh, an’ say, ‘Don’t need no 
promise atter you done married.’ 

“Well, suh, dey say dat gal wus skeer’d 
—skeer’d fer true. She sot an’ look in de 
fire. De man sot an’ look at’er. She 
try ter slip out de do’, an’ he slipped wid 
’er. She walked to’rds de big house, an’ 
he walk’ wid ’er. She come back, an’ he 


come wid ’er. She run an’ he run wid 
‘er. She cry an’ he laugh at ’er. She 
dun’ner what to do. Bimeby she tuck a 
notion dat de man mought be de OI’ Boy 
hisse’f, an’ she drapped down on -her 
knees an’ ’gun ter pray. Dis make de 
man restless; look like he frettin’.. Den he 
*gun ter shake like he havin’ chill. Den 
he slip down out’n de cheer. Den he got 
on his all-fours. Den his cloze drapped 
off, an’, bless gracious! dar he wuz, a 
great big black shaggy dog wid a short 
chain roun’ his neck. Some un um flung 
a chunk of fire at ’im, an’ he run out 
howlin’. 

“Dat ’uz de last dey seed un ’im, suh. 
Dey flung his cloze in de fire, an’ dey 
make a blaze dat come plum out’n de top 
er de chimbley stack. Dat what make 
me tell Hamp ’bout it, suh. He ax me 
fer ter marry ’im, an’ I wan’t so mighty 
sho’ dat he wan’t de Ol’ Boy.” 

“Well, that is queer, if true,” said I, 
“but how about Mr. Conant’s crippled 
shoulder?” 

“Qh, it’s de trufe, suh. Warren Waters 
tol’ me dat out’n his own mouf, an’ he wuz 
right dar. I dunno but what de gal wuz 
some er his kinnery. I don’t min’ tellin’ 
you dat ’bout Marse Paul, suh, but you 
mustn’t let on ’bout it, bekaze Marse 
Tumlin an’ Miss Vallie des’ ez tetchous 
’bout dat ez dey kin be. I’d never git 
der fergivunce ef dey know’d I was settin’ 
down here tellin’ ’bout dat. 

“You know how ’twuz in dem days. 
De folks what wuz de richest wuz de 
wussest off when de army come home 
from battlin’s I done tol’ you ’bout 
Marse Tumlin. He ain’t had nothin’ in de 
roun’ worl’ but a whole passel er lan’, an’ 
me an’ Miss Vallie. I don’t count Hamp, 
bekaze Hamp ’fuse ter b’lieve he’s free 
twel he ramble ’roun’ an’ fin’ out de pat- 
terollers ain’t gwine ter take ’im up. Dat 
how come I had ter sell ginger-cakes an’ 
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chicken pies dat time. De money I 
made at dat ain’t last’ long, bekaze Marse 
Tumlin, he been use’ ter rich vittles an’ 
he went right down-town an’ got a bottle 
er chow-chow, an’ some olives, an’ some 
sardines, an’ some cheese, an’ you know 
yo’se’f, suh, dat money ain’t gwine ter 
las’ when you buy dat kin’ er doin’s. 

‘Well, suh, we done mighty well whiles 
de money helt out, but ’tain’t court-week 
all de time, an’ when dat de case, money 
got ter come fum some’rs else ’sides sellin’ 
cakes an’ pies. Bimeby, Hamp, he got 
work at de liberty stable, whar dey hire 
out hosses an’ board um. I call it a hoss 
tavern, suh, but Hamp, he ’low its a liber- 
ty stable. Anvhow, he got work dar, an’ 
dat sorter he’p out. Sometimes he’d 
growl bekaze | tuck his money fer ter 
he’p out my white folks, but when he got 
right mad I’d gi’ Miss Vallie de wink, an’ 
she’d say: ‘Hampton, how’d you like ter 
have a little dram ter-night ? You look 
like youer tired.’ I could a-hugged ’er 
fer de way she done it, she ’uz dat cute. 
An’ den Hamp, he’d grin an’ ’low, ‘I 
ain’t honin’ fer it, Miss Vallie, but ’twont 
do me no harm, an’ it may do me good.’ 

An’ den, suh, he’d set down an’ atter 
he got sorter warmed up wid de dram, 
he’d kinder roll his eye and ’low, ‘ Miss 
Vallie, she is a fine white ’oman!’ Well, 
suh, ’tain’t long ’fo’ we had dat nigger 
man trained—done trained, bless yo’ soul! 
One day Miss Vallie had ter go ’cross 
town, an’ she went by de liberty stable 
whar Hamp wuz at, leastways, he seed 
‘er some’rs ; an’ he come home dat night 
lookin’ like he wuz feelin’ bad. He fuze 
ter talk. Bimeby, atter he had his sup- 
per, he say, ‘I seed Miss Vallie down- 
town ter-day. She wuz wid Miss Irene, 
an’ dat ’ar frock she had on look mighty 
shabby.’ I ’low, ‘Well, it de bes’ she got. 
She ain’t got money like de Chippendales, 
an’ Miss Irene don’t keer how folks’ cloze 
look. She too much quality fer dat.’ 
Hamp say, ‘Whyn’t you take some er 
yo’ money an’ make Miss Vallie git er 
nice frock?’’ I ‘low, ‘Whar I got any 
money?’ Hamp he hit his pocket an’ say, 
‘You got it right here.’ 

“An’ sho nuff, suh, dat nigger man had 
a roll er money — mos’ twenty dollars. 
Some hoss drovers had come ’long an’ 
Hamp made dat money by trimmin’ up 


de ol’ mules dey had an’ makin’ um look 
yeung. He’s got de art er dat, suh, an’ 
dey paid ’im well. Dar wuz de money, 
but how wuz I gwine ter git it in Miss 
Vallie’s-han’? I kin buy vittles an’ she 
not know whar dey come fum, but when 
it come ter buyin’ frocks—well, suh, hit 

stumped me. Dey wan’t but one way ter — 
do it, an’ I done it. I make like I wuz 
mad. I tuck de money an’ went in de 
house dar whar Miss Vallie wuz sewin’ 
an’ mendin’. I went stompin’ in, I did, 
an’ when I got in I started my tune. 

“TI low, ‘Ef de Perdues gwine ter go 
scandalizin’ deyse’f by trottin’ down town 
in broad daylight wid all kinder frocks 
on der back, I’m gwine ’way fum here ; 
an’ I dun’ner but what I’ll go anyhow. 
’Tain’t bekaze dey’s any lack er money, 
fer here de money right here.’ Wid dat I 
slammed it down on de table. ‘Dar! take 
dat an’ git you a frock dat’ll make you 
look like sump’n when you git outside er 
dis house. An’ whiles you er gittin’, git 
sump’n for ter put on yo’ head !’” 

Whether it was by reason of a certain 
dramatic faculty inherent in her race that 
she was able to summon emotions at will, 
or whether it was mere unconscious repro- 
duction, I am not prepared to say. But 
certain it is that, in voice and gesture, in 
tone and attitude, and in a certain pas- 
sionate earnestness of expression, Aunt 
Minervy Ann built up the whole scene 
before my eyes with such power that I 
seemed to have been present when it oc- 
curred. I felt as if she had conveyed me 
bodily into the room to become a witness 
of the episode. She went on, still with a 
frown on her face and a certain violence 
of tone and manner: 

“T whipped ’roun’ de room a time er. 
two, pickin’ up de cheers an’ slammin’ 
um down ag’in, an’ knockin’ things ’roun’ 
like I wuz mad. Miss Vallie put her 
sewin’ down an’ lay her han’ on de money. 
She ‘low, ‘What’s dis, Aunt Minervy 
Ann?’ I say, ‘ Hit’s money, dat what ’tis 
—nothin’ but nasty, stinkin’ money! I 
wish dey wan’t none in de worl’ less’n I 
had a bairlful.’’ She sorter fumble at de 
money wid ’er fingers. You dunno, suh, 
how white an’ purty an’ weak her han’ 
look ter me dat night. She ’low, ‘Aunt 
Minervy Ann, I can’t take dis.’ I blaze’ 
out at ’er, ‘You don’t haf’ter take it; you 
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done got it! An’ ef you don’t keep it, 
I’ll rake up eve’y rag an’ scrap I got an’ 
leave dis place. Now you des’ try me!’ ” 

Again Aunt Minervy Ann summoned 
to her aid the passion of a moment that 
had passed away, and again I had the 
queer experience of seeming to witness 
the whole scene. She continued : 

“Wid dat, I whipt out er de room an’ 
out er de house an’ went an’ sot down 
out dar in my house whar Hamp was at. 
Hamp, he ’low, ‘ What she say ?’ I say, 
‘She ain’t had time ter say nothin’— I 
come ’way fum dar.’ He ’low, ‘You ain’t 
brung dat money back, is you?’ I say: 
‘Does you think I’m a start naked fool?’ 
He ’low: ‘ Kaze ef you is, I'll put it right 
spang in de fire here.’ 

“Well, suh, I sot dar some little time, 
but eve’ything wuz so still in de house, 
bein’s Marse Tumlin done gone down town, 
dat I crope back an’ crope in fer ter see 
what Miss Vallie doin’. Well, suh, she wuz 
cryin’—settin’ dar cryin’. I ‘low, ‘Honey, 
is I say anything fer ter hurt yo’ feelin’s ?’ 
She blubber’ out, ‘You know you aint !’ 
an’ den she cry good-fashion. 

“Des ’bout dat time, who should come 
in but Marse Tumlin. He look at Miss 
Vallie an’ den he look at me. He say, 
‘Valentine, what de matter?’ I say, ‘It’s 
me! I’mdeone! I made’er cry. I done 
sump’n ter hurt ’er feelin’s’. She ‘low, 
‘’Taint so,an’ you know it. I’m des cryin’ 
bekaze you too good ter me.’ 

“ Well, suh, I had ter git out er dar fer 
ter keep fum chokin’. Marse ‘Tumlin fol- 
ler me out, an’ right here on de porch, he 
‘low, ‘Minervy Ann, nex’ time don’t be so 
dam good to’er.’ I wuz doin’ some snif- 
flin’ myse’f’bout dat time, an’ I ain’t keer- 
in’ what I say, so I stop an’ flung back at 
‘im, ‘ZU be des es dam good ter ’er ez I 

please—I’m free!’ Well, suh, stidder hit- 
tin’ me, Marse Tumlin bust out laughin’, 
an’ long atter dat, he’d laugh eve’y time 
he look at me, des like sump’n wuz tick- 
lin’ ’im mighthy nigh ter death. 

‘I speck he must er tol’ ’bout dat cus- 
sin’ part, bekaze folks ’roun’ here done 
got de idee dat I’m a sassy an’ bad-tem- 
pered ’oman. Ff I had ter work fer my 
livin’, suh, I boun’ you I’d be a long time 
findin’ a place. <Atter dat, Hamp, he got 
in de legislatur’, an’ it sho wuz a money- 
makin’ place. Den we had eve’ything we 
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wanted, an’ mo’ too, but bimeby de legis- 
latur’ gun out, an’ den dar we wuz, flat ez 
flounders, an’ de white folks don’t want ter 
hire Hamp des kaze he been ter de legis- 
latur’, but he got back in de liberty stable 
atter so long a time. Yit ’twant what you 
may call livin’. 

‘“« All dat time, I hear Marse Tumlin talk- 
in’ ter Miss Vallie ’bout what he call his 
wil’ lan’. He say he got two thousan’ acres 
down dar in de wiregrass, an’ ef he kin sell 
it, he be mighty glad ter do so. Well, suh, 
one day, long to’rds night, a two-hoss wag- 
gin driv’ in at de side gate an’ come in de 
back-yard. Ol’ Ben Sadler wuz drivin’, 
an’ he ‘low, ‘Heyo, Minervy Ann, whar 
you want deze goods drapped at ?’ I say, 
‘ Hello yo’se’f, ef you wanter hello. What 
you gotdar an’ who do it b’long ter ?’ He 
‘low, ‘ Hit’s goods fer Major Tumlin Per- 
due, an’ whar does you want um drapped 
at?’ Well, suh, I aint know what ter 
say, but I run’d an’ ax’d Miss Vallie, an’ 
she say put um out anywheres ’roun’ dar, 
kaze she dun’ner nothin’ ’bout um. So ol’ 
Ben Sadler, he put um out, an’ when I 
come ter look at um, dey wuz a bairl er 
sump’n, an’ a kaig er sump’n, an’ a box er 
sump’n. De bairl shuck like it mought be 
‘lasses, an’ de kaig shuck like it mought be 
dram, an’ de box hefted like it mought be 
terbarker. An’,sho nuff, dat what dey wuz 
—a bairl er sorghum syr’p, an’ a kaig er 
peach brandy, an’a box er plug terbar- 
ker. 

“T say right den, an’ Miss Vallie’ll tell 
you de same, dat Marse Tumlin done gone 
an’ swap Off all his wil’ lan’, but Miss Vallie, 
she say no; he won’t never think er sech 
a thing; but, bless yo’ soul, suh, she wan’t 
nothin’ but a school-gal, you may say, an’ 
she aint know no mo’ ’bout men folks dan 
what a weasel do. An den, right ‘pon top 
er dat, here come a nigger boy leadin’ a 
bob-tail hoss. When I see dat, I dez good 
ez know’d dat de wil’ lan’ done been swap 
off, bekaze Marse Tumlin ain’t got noth- 
in’ fer ter buy all dem things wid, an’ I 
tell you right now, suh, I wuz rank mad, 
kaze what we want wid any ol’ bob-tail 
hoss ? De sorghum mought do, an’ de 


dram kin be put up wid, an’ de terbarker 
got some comfort in it, but what de name 
er goodness we gwine ter to wid dat ol’ 
hoss, when we ain’t got hardly nuff vittles 
Dat what I ax 


fer ter feed ourse’f wid ? 
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Miss Vallie, an’ she say right pine-blank 
she dunno. 

“ Well, suh, it’s de Lord’s trufe, I wuz 
dat mad I dunner what I say, an’ I want 
keerin’ nudder, bekaze I know how we had 
ter pinch an’ squeeze fer ter git ‘long in 
dis nouse. But I went ’bout gittin’ sup- 
per, an’ bimeby, Hamp, he come, an’ I 
tol’ him ’bout de ol’ bob-tail hoss, 
an’ he went out an’ look at ’’im. At- 
ter while, here he come back laugh- 
in’. I say, ‘You well ter laugh at 
dat ol’ hoss.’ He ’low, ‘ I aint laugh- 
in’ at dehoss. I’m laughin’ at you. 
Gal, dat de finest hoss what ever 
put foot on de groun’ in dis town. 
Dat’s Marse Paul Conant’s trottin’ 
hoss. He'll fetch fi’ hunder’d dol- 
lars any day. What he doin’ here?’ 
I up an’ tol’ ’im all I know’d, an’ 
he shuck his head, he ’low, ‘ Gal, 
you lay low. Dey’s sump’n n’er 
behime all dat.’ 

“What Hamp say sorter make 
me put on my studyin’-cap; but 
when you come ter look at it, suh, 
dey wan’t nothin’ ’tall fer me ter 
study bout. All I had ter do was 
ter try ter fin’ out what wuz behime 
it, an’ let it go at dat. When 
Marse Tumlin come home ter sup- 
per, I know’d sump’n wuz de mat- 
ter wid ’im. I know’d it by his 
looks, suh. It’s sorter wid folks 
like ’tis wid chillun. Ef you keer 
sump’n ’bout um you'll watch der 
motions, and ef you watch der 
motions dey don’t hatter tell you 
when sump’n de matter. He come 
in so easy, suh, dat Miss Vallie aint hear 
’im, but I hear de do’ screak, an’ I know’d 
‘twuz him. We wuz talkin’ an’ gwine 
on at a mighty rate, an’ I know’d he 
done stop ter lis’n. 

“‘ Miss Vallie, she ‘low she speck some- 
body made ’im a present er dem ar things. 
I say, ‘Uh-uh, honey! don’t you fool 
yo’se’f. Nobody ain’t gwine ter do dat. 
Our folks ain’t no mo’ like dey used 
ter wuz, dan crab apples is like plums. 
Dey done come ter dat pass dat what- 
somever dey gits their han’s on dey ’fuse 
ter turn it loose. All un um ’cep’ Marse 
Tumlin Perdue. Dey ain’t no tellin’ what 
he gun fer all dat trash. Zyash/ Hit’s 
wuss’n trash! I wish you’d go out dar 
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an’ look at dat ol’ bob-tail hoss. Why 
dat ol’ hoss wuz stove up long ’fo’ de 
war. By rights he ought ter be in de 
bone-yard dis ve’y minnit. He won’t be 
here two whole days ’fo’ you'll see de buz- 
zards lined up out dar on de back fence 
waitin’, an’ dey won’t hatter wait long 
nudder. Ef dey sen’ any corn here fer 
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ter feed dat bag er bones wid, I'll parch 
it an’ eat it myse’f ’fo’ he shall have it. 
Ef anybody speck I’m gwine ‘ter ten’ ter 
dat ol’ frame, deyer speckin’ wid de wrong 
specks. I tell you dat right now.’ 

“All dis time Marse Tumlin wuz stan’- 
in’ out in de hall lis’nin’. Miss Vallie 
talk mighty sweet bout it. She say, ‘Ef 
dey aint nobody else ter ten’ de hoss, 
reckin I kin do it.’ I low, ‘ My life er 
me, honey! de nex’ news you know you'll 
be hirin’ out ter de liberty stable.’ 

“Well, suh, my talk ’gun ter git so hot 
dat Marse Tumlin des’ had ter make a 
fuss. He fumbled wid de do’ knob, an’ 
den come walkin’ down de hall, an’ by 
dat time I was in de dinin’-room. I walk 
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mighty light, bekaze ef he say anything I 
want ter hear it. You can’t call it eave- 
drappin’, suh ; hit look like ter me dat 
twuz ez much my business ez ’twuz dern, 
an’ I aint never got dat idee out’n my 
head down ter dis day. 

“But Marse Tumlin ain’t say nothin’, 
‘cep’ fer ter ax Miss Vallie ef she feelin’ 
well, an’ how eve’ything wuz, but de 
minnit I hear ’im open his mouf I know’d 
he had trouble on his min’. I can’t tell 
you how I know’d it, suh, but dar ’twuz. 
Look like he tried to hide it, bekaze he 
tol’ a whole lot of funny tales ’bout folks, 
an’ ’twant long befo’ he had Miss Vallie 
laughin’ fit ter kill. But he ain’t fool me, 
suh. 

“Bimeby, Miss Vallie, she come in 
de dinin’-room fer ter look atter settin’ de 
table, bekaze fum a little gal she allers 
like ter have de dishes fix des so. She 
wuz sorter hummin’ a chune, like she 
ain’t want’ ter talk, but I ain’t let dat 
stan’ in my way. 

“T ‘low, ‘I wish eve’ybody wuz like dat 
Mr. Paul Conant. I bet you right now 
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he been down-town dar all day makin’ 
money han’ over fist, des ez fast ez he 
can rake it in. I knowit, kaze I does his 
washin’ and cleans up his room fer im.’ 

‘Miss Vallie say, ‘Well what uv it? 
Money don’t make ’im no better’n any- 
body else.’ I ‘low, ‘ Hit don’t make ’im 
no wuss; an’ den, ’sides dat, he ain’t 
gwine to let nobody swindle ’im.’ 

By dat time, I hatter go out an’ fetch 
supper in, an’ ’taint take me no time, be- 
kaze I wuz des’ achin’ fer ter hear how 
Marse Tumlin come by dem ar con- 
traptions an’ contrivances. An’ I stayed 
in dar ter wait on de table, which it ain’t 
need no waitin’ on. 

“Atter while, I ‘low, ‘ Marse Tumlin, I 
like ter forgot ter tell you—yo’ things 
done come.’ He say, ‘What things, 
Minervy Ann?’ I ‘low, ‘Dem ar con- 
traptions, an dat ar bob-tail hoss. He 
look mighty lean an’ hongry, de hoss do, 
but Hamp he say dat’s bekaze he’s a 
high-bred hoss. He say dem ar high- 
bred hosses won’t take on no fat, no 
matter how much you feed um.’ 
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“ Marse Tumlin sorter drum on de 
table. Atter while he ‘low, ‘ Dey done 
come, is dey, Minervy Ann?’ I say, 
‘Yasser, dey er here right now. Hamp 
puts it down dat dat ar hoss one er de gay- 
liest creatures what ever make a track in 
dis town.’ 

“ Well, suh, ’taint no use ter tell you 
what else wuz said, kaze ’twant much. I 
seed dat Marse Tumlin want gwine ter 
talk "bout it, on account er bein’ ’fear’d 
he’d hurt Miss Vallie’s feelin’s ef he tol’ ’er 
dat he done swap off all dat wil’ lan’ fer 
dem ar things an’ dat ar bob-tail hoss. 
Dat what he done. Yasser! I hear ’im 
sesso atterwards. He swap it off ter Marse 
Paul Conant. 

‘I thank my Lord it come out all right, 
but it come mighty nigh bein’ de ruination 
er de fambly.” 

“* How was that?” I inquired. 

“ Dat what I’m gwine ter tell you, suh. 
Right after supper dat night, 
Marse ‘Tumlin say he got ter 
go down town fer ter see a 
man on some business, an’ he 
ax me ef I won’t stay in de 
house dar wid Miss Vallie. 
’Taint no trouble ter me, be- 
_kaze I’d ’a’ been on de place 
anyhow, an’ so when I got de 
kitchen cleaned up an’ de 
things put away, I went back 
in de house whar Miss Vallie 
wuz at. Marse Tumlin wuz 
done gone. 

““Miss Vallie, she sot at de 
table doin’ some kind er ruf- 
flin’, an’ I sot back ag’in de 
wall in one er dem ar high- 
back cheers. What we said 
I’ll never tell you, suh, bekaze 
I’m one er deze kinder folks 
what ain’t no sooner set down 
an’ git still dan day goes ter 
noddin’. Dat’s me. Set me 
down in a cheer, high-back 
er low-back, an’ I’m done 
gone! I kin set here on de 
step an’ keep des ez wide- 
’wake ez a skeer’d rabbit, but set me down 
in a cheer—well, suh, I’d like ter see any- 
body keep me ’wake when dat’s de case. 

“Dar I sot in dat ar high-back cheer, 
Miss Vallie rufflin’ an’ flutin’ sump’n, an’ 
tryin’ ter make me talk, an’ my head rollin’ 


‘*She wuz cryin’—settin’ dar cryin’.”’ 
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’roun’ like my neck done broke. Bimeby, 
blam ! blam / come on de do’. We got 


one er dem ar jinglin’ bells now, suh, but 
in dem times we had a knocker, an’ it 
soun’ like de roof fallin’ in. I like ter 
jumped out’n my skin. Miss Vallie 
draped her conflutements an’ ‘low, ‘ What 
in de worl’! Aunt Minervy Ann, go ter 
deido’.’ 

“Well, suh, I went, but I ain’t had no 
heart in it, bekaze I ain’t know who it 
mought be, an’ whar dey come fum, an’ 
what dey want. But I went. ’Twuz me 
er Miss Vallie, an’ I want gwine ter let dat 
chile go, not dat time er night, dough 
*twant so mighty late. 

‘IT open de do’ on de crack, I did, an’ 
‘low, ‘Who dat?’ Somebody make answer, 
‘Is de Major in, Aunt Minervy Ann?’ an’ 
I know’d right den it wuz Marse Paul 
Conant. An’ it come over me dat he had 
sump’n ter do wid sendin’ er dem con- 
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traptions, mo’ speshually dat ar bob-tail 
hoss. An’ den, too, suh, lots quicker’n I 
kin tell it, hit come over me dat he been 
axin’ me lots’bout Miss Vallie. All come 
’cross my min’, suh, whiles I pullin’ de do’ 
open. 
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“TI low, I did, ‘No, suh ; Marse Tum- 
lin gone down-town fer ter look atter some 
business, but he sho ter come back ter- 
reckly. Won’t you come in, suh, an’ wait 
fer’im?’ He sorter flung his head back 
an’ laugh, saft like an’ say, ‘I don’t keer 
ef I do, Aunt Minervy Ann.’ 

“T ’low ‘ Walk right in de parlor, suh, 
an’ I’Il make a light mos’ ’fo’ you kin turn 
’roun’.’ He come in, he did, an’ I lit de 
lamp, an’ time I lit ’er she ’gun ter smoke. 
Well, suh, he tuck dat lamp, run de wick 
up an’ down a time er two, an’ dar she 
wuz, bright ez day. 

“When I went back in de room whar 
Miss Vallie wuz at, she wuz stan’in’ dar 
lookin’ skeer’d. She say, ‘Who dat?’ I 
’low, ‘ Hit’s Marse Paul Conant, dat’s who 
tis.’ She say, ‘What he want?’ I ’low, 
‘Nothin’ much; he des come a-courtin’. 
Better jump up an’ not keep ’im waitin’.’ 

“Well, suh, you could ’a’ knock’d ’er 
down wid a fedder. She stood dar wid’ 
‘er han’ on ’er th’oat takin’ short breffs 
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des like a little bird does when it flies in 
de winder an’ dunner how ter fly out ag’in. 

‘“ Bimeby, she say, ‘ Aunt Minervy Ann, 
you ought ter be ’shame or yo’se’f! I 
know dat man when I see ’im, an’ dats 
all.” I’low, ‘Honey, you know mighty 
well he ain’t come callin’. But he wanter 
see Marse Tumlin, an’ dey ain’t nothin’ fer 
ter hender you fum gwine in dar an’ makin’ 
‘im feel at home whiles he waitin’.’ She 
sorter study awhile, an’ den she blush up. 
She say, ‘I dunno whedder I ought ter.’ 

“ Well, suh, dat settled it. I know’d 
by de way she look an’ talk dat she don’t 
need no mo’ ’swadin’. I say, ‘ All right, 
honey, do ez you please; but it’s yo’ 
house ; you er de mist’iss ; an’ it’ll look 
mighty funny ef dat young man got ter set 
in dar by hisse’f an’ look at de wall whiles 
he waitin’ fer Marse Tumlin. I dunner 
what he’ll say, kaze I ain’t never hear ’im 
talk ’bout nobody ; but I know mighty 
well he’ll do a heap er thinkin’.’ 

‘Des like I tell you, suh—she skipped 
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’round’ dar, an’ flung on ’er Sunday frock, 
shuck out ’er curls, an’ sorter fumble’ 
’roun’ wid some ribbons, an’ dar she wuz, 
lookin’ des ez fine ez a fiddle, ef not finer. 
Den she swep’ inter de parlor, an’, you 
mayn’t b’lieve it, suh, but she mighty nigh 
tuck de man’s breff ’way. Mon, she wuz 
purty, an’ she aint do no mo’ like deze 
eve’y-day gals dan nothin’. When she 
start way fum me, she wuz a gal. By de 
time she walk up de hall an’ sweep in dat 
parlor, she wuz a grown ’’oman. De blush 
what she had on at fust stayed wid ’er an’ 
look like ’t wuz er natchual color, an’ her 
eyes shine, suh, like she had fire in um. I 
peeped ater, suh, fum behime de cur- 
tains in de settin’-room, an’ I know what 
I’m talkin’ "bout. It’s de Lord’s trufe, 
suh, ef de men folks could tote derse’f 
like de wimmen, an’ do one way whiles 
dey feelin’ annuder way, dey wouldn’t be 
no livin’ in de worl’. You take a school 
gal, suh, an’ she kin fool de smartest man 
what ever trod shoe leather. He may talk 
wid ’er all day an’ half de night, an’ he 
never is ter fin’ out what she thinkin’ ’bout. 
Sometimes de gals fools deyse’f, suh, but 
dat’s mighty seldom. 
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“T dunner what all dey say, kaze I 
ain’t been in dar so mighty long fo’ I wuz 
noddin’, but I did hear Marse Paul say 
he des drapt in fer ’pollygize bout a little 
joke he played on Marse Tumlin. Miss 
Vallie ax what wuz de joke, an’ he ’low 
dat Marse Tumlin wuz _ banterin’ folks 
fer ter buy hiswil’ lan’ ; and Marse Paul ax 
’im what he take fer it, an’ Marse Tumlin 
‘low he’ll take anything what he can chaw, 
sop, er drink. Dem wuz de words—chaw, 
sop, er drink. Wid dat, Marse Paul say 
he’d gi’ ’im a box er terbarker, a bairl er 
syr’p, an’ a kaig er peach brandy an’ th’ow 
in his buggy-hoss fer good medjer. Marse 
Tumlin say ‘done’ an’ dey shuck han’s on 
it. Datwhat Marse Paul tol’ Miss Vallie, an 
he ’low he des done it fer fun, kaze he 
done looked inter dat wil’ lan’, an’ he low 
she’s wuff a pile er money. 

“Well, suh, bout dat time, I’gun ter 
nod, an’ de fus news I knew’d Miss Val- 
lie wuz whackin’ ’way on de peanner, an’ 
it look like ter me she wuz des tryin’ ’er- 
se’f. By dat time, dey wuz gettin’ right 
chummy, an’ so I des curl up on de flo’, 
an’ dream dat de peanner chunes wuz 
comin’ out’n a bairl des like ’lasses. 
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“ When I waked up, Marse Paul Co- 
nant done gone, an’ Marse Tumlin ain’t 
come, an’ Miss Vallie wuz settin’ dar in de 
parlor lookin’ up at de ceilin’ like she got 
some mighty long thoughts. Her color 
wuz still up. I look at ’er an’ laugh, an’ 
she made a mouf at me, an’ I say ter my- 
se’f, ‘ Hey ! sump’n de matter here, sho,’ 
but I say out loud ‘ Marse Paul Conant 
sho gwine ter ax me ef you ain’t had a 
dram.’ She laugh an’ say, ‘ What answer 
you gwine ter.make?’ I ’low, ‘I'll bow 
an’ say, ‘No, suh; I’m de one dat drinks 
all de dram fer de fambly.’ 

“Well, suh, dat chile sot in ter laughin’, 
an’ she laugh an’ laugh twel she went in- 
ter highsterics. She wuz keyed up too 
high, ez you mought say, an’ dat’s de way 
she come down ag’in. Bimeby, Marse 
Tumlin come, an’ Miss Vallie, she tol’ ’m 
*bout how Marse Paul done been dar ; an’ 
he sot dar, he did, an’ hummed an’ haw’d, 
an’ done so funny dat, bimeby, I ‘low, 
‘ Well, folks, I’Ilhatter tell you good-night,’ 
an’ wid dat I went out.” 

At this point Aunt Minervy leaned for- 
ward, clasped her hands over her knees, 
and shook her head. When she took up 
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the thread of her narrative, if it can be 
called such, the tone of her voice was 
more subdued, almost confidential in fact. 
‘Nex’ mornin’ wuz my wash-day, suh, 
an’ ’bout ten o’clock, when I got ready, 
dey want no bluin’ in de house an’ mighty 
little soap. I hunted high an’ I hunted 
low, but no bluin’ kin I fin’, An’ dat make 
me mad, bekaze ef I hatter go down-town 
atter de bluin’, my wash-day’ll be broke 
But ’taint no good fer ter git mad, 
bekaze I wuz bleedz ter go atter de bluin’. 
So I tighten up my head-hankcher, an’ 
flung a cape on my shoulders an’ put out. 
““T speck you know how ’tis, suh. You 
can’t go down-town but what you'll see 
nigger wimmen stan’in’ out in de front 
yards lookin’ over de palin’s. Dey all 
know’d me an’ I know’d dem, an’ de las’ 
blessed one un um hatter hail me ez I go 
by, an’ I hatter stop an’ pass de time er 
day, kaze ef I’d ’a’ whipt on by, dey’d ’a’ 
said I wuz gwine back bofe on my church 
an’ on my color. I dunner how long dey 
kep’ me, but time I got ter Proctor’s sto’, 
I know’d I'd been on de way too long. 
“T notice a crowd er men out dar, some 
settin’ andsomestan’in, but Irun’d in, I did, 
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an’ de young man what do declerkin’, he fol- 
ler me inan’ ax what I want. IsayI want a 
dime’s wuff er bluin’ an’ fer ter please, suh, 
wrop it up des ez quick es he kin. I tuck 
notice dat while he wuz gittin’ it out’n de 
box, he sorter stop like he lis’nin’ an’ den, 
ag’in, whiles he had it in de scoop des 
ready fer ter drap it in de scales, he helt 
his han’ an’ wait. Den I know’d he wuz 
lis’nin’. 

‘Dat makes me lis’n, an’ den I hear 
Marse Tumlin talkin’, an’ time I hear ’im 
I know’d he wuz errytated. "T'want be- 
kaze he wuz talkin’ loud, suh, but ’twuz 
bekaze he wuz talkin’ level. When he 
talk loud, he feelin’ good. When he talk 


“T hatter stop an 


low, an’ one word soun’ same ez anudder, 
den somebody better git out’n his way. I 
lef’ de counter an’ step ter de do’ fer ter 
see what de matter wuz betwixt um. 

“ Well, suh; dar wuz Marse ‘Tumlin 
stan’in dar close ter Tom _ Perryman. 
Marse Tumlin, low, ‘ Maybe de law done 
’pinted you my gyardeen. How you 
know I been swindled?’ ‘Tom Perryman 
say, ‘Bekaze I hear you say he bought yo’ 





wil’ lan’ fer a little er nothin’. He'll 
swindle you ef you trade wid ’im, an’ you 
done trade wid ’im.’ Marse Tumlin, ’low, 
‘Is Paul Conant ever swindle you?’ 
Tom Perryman say, ‘No, he ain’t, an’ ef 
he wuz ter I’d give’im a kickin’.’, Marse 
Tumlin low, ‘Well, you know you is a 
swindler, an’ nobody aint never kick you. 
How come dat?’ Tom Perryman say, 
‘Ef yousay I’m a swindler, you're a liar.’ 

“ Well, suh, de man ain’t no sooner say 
dat dan dang / went Marse Tumlin’s pistol, 
an’ des ez it banged Marse Paul Conant 
run ’twix um, an’ de ball went right spang 
thoo de collar-bone an’ sorter sideways 
thoo de p’int er de shoulder-blade. Marse 
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Tumlin drapt his pistol an’ cotch ’im ez he 
fell an’ knelt down dar by ’im, an’ all de 
time dat ar Tom Perryman wus stan’in’ 
right over um wid his pistol in his han’. I 
squall out, I did, ‘ Whyn’t some er you 
white men take dat man’ pistol ’way fum 
‘im? Don’t you see what he fixin’ ter do?’ 

“T run’d at’im, an’ he sorter flung back 
wid his arm, an’ when he done dat some- 
body grab ’im fum behime. All dat time 











**Hunt up an’ down fer dat ar Tom Perryman.’ 


Marse Tumlin wuz axin’ Marse Paul Co- 
nant ef he hurt much. I hear ’im say, ‘1 
wouldn’t ’a’ done it fer de worl’, Conant 
—not fer de worl’.’ Den de doctor, he 
come up, an’ Marse Tumlin, he pester de 
man twel he hear ’im say, ‘ Don’t worry, 
Major; dis boy’ll live ter be a older man 
dan you ever will.’ Den Marse Tumlin 
got his pistol an’ hunt up an’ down fer dat 
ar Tom Perryman, but he done gone. I 
seed ’im when he got on his hoss. 

“ Tsay to Marse Tumlin, ‘ Ain’t you des 
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ez well ter fetch Marse Paul Conant home 
whar we all kin take keer uv im?’ He 
‘low, ‘ Dat’s a fack. Go home an’ tell yo’ 
Miss Vallie fer ter have de big room fixed 
up time we git dar wid ’im.’ I say, 
‘Humph! [ll fix it myse’f; I know I 
ain’t gwine ter let Miss Vallie do it.’ 

“ Well, suh, ’tain’t no use fer ter tell yer 
de rest. Dar’s dat ar baby in dar, an’ 
what mo’ sign does you want ter show you 
dat it all turned out des like one er dem 
ol’-time tales? ” 

















THE ‘SHIP 


OF STARS 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch 


(Q.) 
XI secret. They were prodigies of bad 
needlework. With the face of a Medea 


LIZZIE REDEEMS HER DOLL AND 
THROWS A STONE 


HONORIA 


BROAD terrace ran along 
the southern front of Tre- 
dinnis House. It had once 
been decorated with lead- 
en statues, but of these only 
the pedestals remained. 

Honoria, perched on the terrace-wall, 
with her legs dangling, was making im- 
aginary casts with a trout-rod, when she 
heard footsteps. A child came timidly 
round the angle of the big house—Lizzie 
Pezzack. 

“Hullo! What do you want?” 

“Tf you please, miss 2 

“Well?” 

“If you please, miss—— 

“You've said that twice.” 

Lizzie held out a grubby palm with a 
half-crown in it: ‘‘I1 wants my doll back, 
if you please, miss.” 

“ But you sold it.” 

“T didn’t mean to. 
sudden.” 

“I gave you ever so much more than 
it was worth. Why I don’t believe it cost 
you three ha’pence !” 

“Tuppence,” said Lizzie. 

“Then you don’t know when you're 
well off. Go away.” 

“’Tisn’ that, miss 

‘““What is it, then ?” 

Lizzie broke into a flood of tears. 

Honoria, the younger by a year or so, 
stood and eyed her scornfully; then turn- 
ing on her heel marched into the house. 

She was a just child. She went upstairs 
to her bed-room, unlocked her ward- 
robe, and took out the doll, which was 
clad in blue silk and reposed in a dog- 
trough lined with the same material. 
Honoria had recklessly cut up two hand- 
kerchiefs (for underclothing) and her Sun- 
day sash, and had made the garments in 
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You took me so 
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she stripped the poor thing, took it in her 
arms as if to kiss it, but checked herself 
sternly. She descended to the terrace 
with the doll in one hand and its original 
calico smock in the other. 

“There, take your twopenny baby 

Lizzy caught and strained it to her 
breast; covered its poor nakedness hur- 
riedly and hugged it again with passion- 
ate kisses. 

“You silly! Did you come all this way 
by yourself ?” 

Lizzie nodded. ‘Father thinks I’m 
home, minding house. He’s off duty this 
evening and he walked over here to the 
Bryanite Chapel, up to Four Turnings. 
There’s going to be a big Prayer Meeting 
to-night. When his back was turned I 
slipped out after him, so as to keep him 
in sight across the towans.” 

“Why ?” 

“I’m terrible timid. I can’t bear to 
walk across the towans by myself. You 
can’t see where you be—they’re so much 
alike—and it makes a person feel lost. 
There’s so many bones, too.” 

** Dead rabbits.” 

“Yes, and dead folks, I’ve 
father say.” 

‘Well, you'll have to go back alone, 
any way.” 

She hugged the doll. ‘I don’t mind 
so much, now. I’ll keep along by the 
sea, and run, and only open my eyes now 
and then. Here’s your money, miss.” 

She went off ata run. Honoria pocket- 
ed the half-crown and went back to her 
fly-fishing. But, after a few casts, she de- 
sisted, and took her rod to pieces, slowly. 
The afternoon was hot and sultry. She 
sat down in the shadow of the balustrade 
and gazed at the long, blank facade of 
the house, baking in the sun ; at the tall, un- 
curtained windows; at the’ peacock stalk- 
ing to and fro like a drowsy sentinel. 

“You are a beast of a house,” she said, 
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contemplatively ; ‘and I hate every stone 
of you!” 

She stood up and strolled toward the 
stables. The stable-yard was empty but 
for the Gordon setter dozing by the pump- 
trough. Across from the kitchens came 
the sound of the servants’ voices chatter- 
ing. Honoria had never made friends 
with the servants. 

She tilted her straw hat farther over 
her eyes, and sauntered up the drive with 
her hands behind her; through the great 
gates and out upon the towans. She had 
started with no particular purpose, and 
had none in her mind when she came in 
sight of the Parsonage, and of Humility 
seated in the doorway, with her lace pillow 
across her knees. 

It had been the custom among the wom- 
en of Beer Village to work in their door- 
ways on sunny afternoons, and Humility 
followed it. 

She looked up, smiling. ‘Taffy is down 
by the shore, | think.” 

“T didn’t come to look for him. What 
beautiful work !”’ 

“Tt comes in handy. Won’t you step 
inside, and let me make you a cup of tea ?” 

“No, [ll sit here and watch you.” 
Humility pulled in her skirts and Honoria 
found room on the doorstep beside her. 
“ Please don’t stop. It’s wonderful. Now 
I know where Taffy gets his cleverness.” 

“You are quite wrong. ‘This is only a 
knack. All his cleverness comes from his 
father.” 

“Oh, books! Of course, Mr. Ray- 
mond knows all about books. He’s 
writing one, isn’t he ?”’ 

Mrs. Raymond nodded. 

“What about ?”’ 

“It’s about St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews; in Greek, you know. He has 
been working at it for years.”’ 

“And he’s indoors working at it now ? 
What funny things men do!”’ She was 
silent for awhile, watching Humility’s 
bobbins. ‘“ But I suppose it doesn’t mat- 
ter just what they do. ‘The great thing 
is to do it better than anyone else. Does 
Mr. Raymond think Taffy clever ?” 

“He never talks about it.” 

“But he ¢#ivks so. I know; because 
at lessons when he says anything to Taffy 
its quite diiereat from the way he talks to 
George and me. He doesn’t favor him, 
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of course ; he’s too much fair. But there’s 
a difference. It’s as if he expected Taffy 
to understand. Did Mr. Raymond teach 
him all those stories he knows ?” 

“What stories ?”’ 

“Fairy-tales and that sort of thing. 

“Good gracious me, no!” 

“Then you must have. And you ave 
clever, after all. Asking me to believe 
you’re not, and making that beautiful 
lace all the while, under my very eyes!” 

“I’m nota bit clever. Here’s the pat- 
tern, you see, and there’s the thread, and 
the rest is only practice. I couldn’t make 
the pattern out of my head. Besides, I 
don’t like clever women.” 

“A woman must try to be something.’ 
Honoria felt that this was vague, but want- 
ed to argue. 

“A woman wants to be loved,” said 
Mrs. Raymond, thoughtfully. “There’s 
such a heap to be done about the house 
that she won’t find time for much else. 
Besides, if she has children, she’ll be plan- 
ning for them.” 

“Tsn’t that rather slow ?” 

Humility wondered where the child 
had picked up the word. ‘Slow ?” she 
echoed, with her eyes on the horizon be- 
yond the dunes. ‘‘ Most things are slow 
when you look forward to them.” 

‘But these fairy-tales of yours ?” 

“Tl tell you about them. When my 
mother was a girl of sixteen, she went into 
service as a nurse-maid in a clergyman’s 
family. Every evening the clergyman 
used to come into the nursery and tell 
the children a fairy-tale. That’s how it 
started. My mother left service to marry 
a farmer—it was quite a grand match for 
her—and when I was a baby she told 
the stories to me. She has a wonderful 
memory still, and she tells them capitally. 
When [ listen, I believe every word of 
them; I like them better than books, too, 
because they always end happily. But I 
can’t repeat them a bit. As soon as I 
begin they fall to pieces, and the pieces get 
mixed up, and, worst of all, the life goes 
right out of them. But Taffy, he takes the 
pieces and puts them together, and the tale 
is better than ever: quite different, and 
new, too. ‘That’s the puzzle. It’s not 
memory with him; it’s something else.” 

“But don’t you ever make up a story 
of your own?” Honoria insisted. 
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Now you might talk with Mrs. Ray- 
mond for ten minutes, perhaps, and think 
her a simpleton; and then suddenly a 
cloud (as it were) parted, and you found 
yourself gazing into depths of clear and 
beautiful wisdom. 

She turned on Honoria with a shy, 
adorable smile: 

“Why, of course I do—about Taffy. 
Come in and let me show you his room 
and his books.” 

An hour later when Taffy returned he 
found Honoria seated at the table and 
his mother pouring tea. They said noth- 
ing about their visit to his room; and 
though they had handled every one of 
his treasures, he never discovered it. But 
he did notice—or rather, he felt—that the 
two understood each other. They did: 
and it was an understanding he would 
never be able to share, though he lived 
to be a hundred. 

Mr. Raymond came out from his study 
and drank his tea in silence. Honoria 
observed that he blinked a good deal. 
He showed no surprise at her visit and 
after a moment seemed unaware of her 
presence. At length he raised the cup to 
his lips and finding it empty set it down 
and rose to go back to his work. Hu- 
mility interfered and reminded him of a 
call to be paid at one of the upland farms. 
The children might go too, she suggested. 
It would be a very little distance out of 
Honoria’s way. 

Mr. Raymond sighed, but went for his 
walking-stick ; and they set out. 

When they reached the farm-house he 
left the children outside. The town-place 
was admirably suited for a game of “ Fol- 
low-my-leader,” which they played for 
twenty minutes with great seriousness, to 
the disgust of the roosting poultry. Then 
Taffy spied a niche, high up, where a slice 
had been cut out of a last year’s haystack, 
and fetched a ladder. Up they climbed, 
drew the ladder after them, and played 
at being Outlaws in a Cave, until the dusk 
fell. 

Still Mr. Raymond lingered indoors. 
“He thinks we have gone home,”’ said 
Honoria. “Now the thing would be to 
creep down and steal one of the fowls, 
and bring it back and cook it.” 

“We can make believe to do it,” Taffy 
suggested. 
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Honoria considered for a moment. 
“T’ll tell you what: there’s a great Bryan- 
ite meeting, to-night, down at the Chapel. 
I expect there’ll be a devil hunt.” 

“What’s that?” 

“They turn out the lights and hunt for 
him in the dark.” 

‘But he isn’t vea//y there.” 

“I don’t know. Suppose we play at 
scouts and creep down the road? If the 
Chapel is lit up we can spy in on them; 
and then you can squeeze your nose on 
the glass and make a face, while I say 
‘Boo!’ and they’ll think the Old Gentle- 
man is really come.” 

They stole down the ladder and out of 
the town-place. ‘The Chapel stood three- 
quarters of a mile away, on a turfed wast- 
rel where two highroads met and crossed. 

Long before they reached it, they heard 
clamorous voices and groans. 

“TI expect the devil hunt has begun,” 
said Honoria. But when they came in 
sight of the building, its windows were 
brightly lit. The noise inside was terrific. 

The two children approached it with all 
the precaution proper to scouts. Sudden- 
ly the clamor ceased, and the evening fell 
so silent that Taffy heard the note of an 
owl away in the Tredinnis plantations to 
his left. This silence was daunting, but 
they crept on and soon were standing in the 
iluminated ring of furze whins which sur- 
rounded the Chapel. 

“Can you reach up to look in ?”” 

Taffy could not; so Honoria obliging- 
ly went on hands and knees, and he stood 
on her back. 

“Can you see? What’s the matter ?” 

Taffy gasped. ‘“ //e’s in there!” 

‘What ?—the Old Gentleman ?” 

“Yes; no—your grandfather !” 

“What? Let me get up. Here, you 
kneel as 

It was true. Under the rays of a 
paraffin lamp, in face of the kneeling con- 
gregation, sat Squire Moyle; his body 
stiffly upright on the bench, his jaws rigid, 
his eyes, with horror in them, fastened up- 
on the very window through which Hon- 
oria peered—fastened, it seemed to her, 
upon her face. But, no; he saw noth- 
ing. The Bryanites were praying; Hon- 
oria saw their lips moving. ‘Their eyes 
were all on the old man’s face. In the 
straining silence his mouth opened—but 
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only for a moment—while his tongue 
wetted his parched lips. 

A man by the pulpit-stairs shuffled his 
feet. A sigh passed through the Chape! 
as he rose and relaxed the tension. It 
was Jacky Pascoe. He stepped up to the 
Squire, and, laying a hand on his should- 
er, said, gently, persuasively, yet so clearly 
that Honoria could hear every word : 

“Try, brother. Keep on trying. O, 
I’ve knowed cases—. You can never 
tell how near salvation is. One minute 
the heart’s like a stone, and the next may- 
be ’tis melted and singing like fat in a 
pan. ‘Tis working! ’tis working!” 

The congregation broke out with cries : 
“Amen!” “Glory, glory!” The Squire’s 
lips moved and he muttered something. 
But stony despair sat in his eyes. 

“Ay, glory, glory! You’ve been a 
doubter, and you doubt no longer. Soon 
you'll be a shouter. Man, you'll dance 
like as David danced before the ark! 
You'll feel it in your toes! Come along, 
friends, while he’s resting a minute! Sing 
all together—Oh, the blessed peace of 
it |”? 





I long to be there, His glory to share 


He pitched the note, and the congre- 
gation took up the second line with a roll- 
ing, gathering volume of song. It broke 
on the night like the footfall of a regiment 
at charge. Honoria scrambied off Taffy’s 
back, and the two slipped away to the 
highroad. 

“Shall you tell your father ?”’ 

“T—_] don’t know.” 

She stooped and found a loose stone. 
“He sha’n’t find salvation to-night,” she 
said, heroically. 

As the stone crashed through the win- 
dow, the two children pelted off. They 
ran on the soft turf by the wayside, and 
only halted to listen when they reached 
Tredinnis’s great gates. The sound of feet 
running, far up the road, set them off 
again, but now in opposite ways. Honoria 
sped down the avenue, and Taffy headed 
for the Parsonage, across the Towans. 
Ordinarily, this road at night would have 
been full of terrors for him; but now the 
fear at his heels kept him going, while his 
heart thumped on his ribs. He was just 
beginning to feel secure, when he blun- 


dered against a dark figure which seemed 
to rise straight out of the night. 

“Hullo!” 

Blessed voice! ‘The wayfarer was his 
own father. 

“Taffy! I thought you were home an 
hour ago. Where on earth have you 
been ?” 

“With Honoria.” He was about to 
say more, but checked himself. ‘I left 
her at the top of the avenue,” he ex- 
plained. 


XII 
TAFFY’S CHILDHOOD COMES TO AN END 


4] HE summer passed. There 
was a talk in the early part 
of it that the Bishop would 
be coming, next spring, 
3] to consecrate the restored 
44 church and hold a con- 
firmation service. ‘Taffy and Honoria 
were to be confirmed, and early in August 
Mr. Raymond began to set apart an hour 
each day for preparing them. Ina week 
or two the boy’s head was full of religion. 
He spent much of his time in the church, 
watching the carpenter at work upon the 
new seats: his mind ran on the story of 
Samuel, and he wished his mother had 
followed Hannah’s example and dedi- 
cated him to God; he had a suspicion 
that God would be angry with her for 
not doing so. 

He did not observe that, as the autumn 
crept on, a shadow gathered on Humility’s 
face. One Sunday the old Squire did not 
come to church; and again on the next 
Wednesday, at the harvest festival, Hon- 
oria sat alone in the Tredinnis pew. The 
shadow was on his mother’s face as he 
chattered about this on their way home 
to the Parsonage; but the boy did not 
perceive it. He loved his parents, but 
their lives lay outside his own, and their 
sayings and doings passed him by like a 
vain show. He walked in the separate 
world of childhood, and it seemed an 
enormous world yet, though a few weeks 
were to bring him abruptly to the end of 
it. 

But just before he came to the preci- 
pice he was given a glimpse of the real 
world—and of a world beyond that, far 
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more splendid and romantic than any re- 
gion of his dreams. 

The children had no lessons during 
Christmas, or for three weeks after. On 
the last morning before the holidays, 
George brought a letter for Mr. Raymond, 
who read it, considered for awhile, and 
laid it among his papers. 

“Tt’s an invitation,’ George announced, 
in a whisper. ‘“I wonder if he’ll let you 
come.”’ 

“Where ?” whispered Taffy. 

“Up to Plymouth—to the Pantomime.” 

“What’s that ?” 

‘‘Oh—clowns, and girls dressed up like 
boys, and policemen on slides, and that 
sort of thing.” 

Taffy sat bewildered. He vaguely re- 
membered Plymouth as a mass of roofs 
seen from the train, as it drew up fora 
minute or two on a high bridge. Some- 
one in the railway carriage had talked of 
an engine called Arutus, which (it ap- 
peared) had lately run away and crashed 
into the cloak-room at the end of the plat- 
form. He still thought of railway engines 
as big, blundering animals, with wills of 
their own, and of Plymouth as a town 
rendered insecure by their vagaries; but 
the idea that its roofs covered girls dressed 
up like boys and policemen on slides was 
new to him, and pleasant on the whole, 
though daunting. 

“Will you give my thanks to Sir Harry,” 
said Mr. Raymond after lessons; “and 
tell him that Taffy may go.” 

So on New Year’s Day Taffy found 
himself in Plymouth. It was an experi- 
ence which he could never fit into his life 
except as a gaudy interlude; for when he 
awoke and looked back upon it, he was 
no longer the boy who had climbed up 
beside Sir Harry and behind Sir Harry’s 
restless pair of bays. The whirl began 
with that drive to the station; began again 
in the train; began again as they stepped 
out on the pavement at Plymouth, just as 
a company of scarlet-coated soldiers came 
down the roadway with a din of brazen 
music. The crowd, the shops, the vast 
size of the hotel, completely dazed him, 
and he seriously accepted the waiter, in 
his black suit and big white shirt-front, 
as a contribution to the fun of the enter- 
tainment. 

“We must dine early,” Sir Harry an- 
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nounced at lunch; “The Pantomime be- 
gins at seven.” 

“Isn’t—isn’t this the Pantomime ?” 
Taffy stammered. 

George giggled. Sir Harry set down 
his glass of claret, stared at the boy and 
broke into musical laughter. ‘Taffy per- 
ceived he had made some ridiculous mis- 
take and blushed furiously. 

“God bless the child—Pantomime’s at 
the theatre !” 

“Oh!” Taffy recalled the canvas booth 
and wheezy cornet of his early days with 
a faint chill of disappointment. 

But with George at his side it was 
impossible to be anything but happy. 
After lunch they sallied out, and it would 
have been hard to choose the gayest of 
the three. Sir Harry’s radiant good-tem- 
per seemed to gild the streets. He took 
the boys up to the Hoe and pointed out 
the war-ships; he whisked them into the 
Camera Obscura; thence to the Citadel, 
where they watched a squad of recruits 
at drill; thence to the Barbican, where 
the trawling-fleet lay packed like herring, 
and the shops were full of rope and oil- 
skin suits and marine instruments, and 
dirty children rolled about the roadway 
between the legs of seabooted fishermen; 
and so up to the town again, where he 
lingered in the most obliging manner 
while the boys stared into the fishing- 
tackle shops and toy shops. On the way 
he led them up a narrow passage and into 
a curious room, where fifteen or twenty 
men were drinking, and talking at the top 
of their voices. The most of them seemed 
to know Sir Harry well and greeted him 
with an odd mixture of respect and fa- 
miliarity. Their talk was full of mysterious 
names and expressions, and ‘Taffy thought 
at first they must be free-masons. ‘ Some- 
thing or other was a walk-over for the 
Milkman; Lapidary was scratched, which 
left it a soft thing, unless Sir Harry fan- 
cied Nursery Governess at nine-stone- 
eight, in which case Billy behind the bar 
would do as much business as he liked at 
six-to-one’—and so forth. After awhile 
Taffy discovered they were talking about 
horses, and wondered why they should 
meet to discuss horses in a dingy room 
up a back yard. “ Youngster of yours is 
growin’, Surrarry,” said a red-faced man. 
“Who’s his stable companion?” Taffy 
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vas introduced, and to his embarrassment 
Sir Harry began to relate his ridiculous 
mistake at lunch. The men roared with 
laughter. 

He made another, quite as ridiculous, 
at the pastry-cook’s where Sir Harry or- 
dered tea. ‘“What’ll you take with it? 
Call for what you like, only don’t poison 
yourselves.” Taffy referring his gaze from 
the buns and confections on the counter 
to the card in his hands, which was in- 
scribed with words in unknown tongues, 
made a bold plunge and announced that 
he would take a ‘“‘ marasheno.” 

This tickled Sir Harry mightily. He 
ordered the waitress with a wink to “ bring 
the young gentleman a marasheno,” and 
Taffy, who had expected something in the 
shape of a macaroon, was confronted with 
a tiny glass of a pale liquor which, when 
tasted, in the most surprising manner put 
sunshine into his stomach and brought 
tears into his eyes. But under Sir Har- 
ry’s quizzical gaze he swallowed it down 
bravely and sat gasping and. blinking. 

It may have been that the maraschino 
induced a haze upon the rest of the after- 
noon. ‘The gas-lamps were lit when they 
left the pastry-cook’s and entered a hab- 
erdasher’s where Taffy, without knowing 
why, was fitted with a pair of white kid 
gloves. Of dinner at the hotel he remem- 
bered nothing except that the candles on 
the tables had red shades, of which the sil- 
verware gave funny reflections ; that the 
same waiter flitted about in the penumbra ; 
and that Sir Harry, who was dressed like 
the waiter, said, “ Wake up, young Mara- 
sheno! Do you take your coffee black?” 
“It’s usually light brown at home,” an- 
swered Taffy ; at which Sir Harry laughed 
again. ‘“ Black will suit you better to- 
night,” he said, and poured out a small 
cupful which Taffy drank and found ex- 
ceedingly nasty. Anda moment later he 
was wide awake, and the three were fol- 
lowing a young woman along a passage 
which seemed to run in a complete circle. 
The young woman flung open a door ; 
they entered a little room with a balcony 
in front; and the first glorious vision broke 
on the child with a blaze of light, a crash 
of music and the murmur of hundreds of 
voices. 

Faces, faces, faces !—faces mounting 
from the pit below him, up and up to the 
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sky-blue ceiling, where painted goddesses 
danced and scattered pink roses around 
the enormous gasalier.» Fauns piping on 
the great curtain, fiddles sawing in the or- 
chestra beneath, ladies in gay silks and 
jewels leaning over the gilt balconies op- 
posite—which were real, and which a 
vision only? He turned helplessly to 
George and Sir Harry. Yes, ¢Aey were 
real. But what of Nannizabuloe, and 
the sand-hills, and the little parsonage to 
which that very morning he had turned 
to wave his handkerchief ? 

A bell rang, and the curtain rose upon a 
company of russet-brown elves dancing in 
a green wood. ‘The play was ‘ Jack the 
Giant-killer ;” but ‘Taffy,.who knew the 
story in the book by heart, found the story 
on the stage almost meaningless. ‘That 
mattered nothing ; it was the world—the 
new and unimagined world, stretching 
deeper and still deeper as the scenes were 
lifted—a world in which solid walls crum- 
bled, and forests melted, and loveliness 
broke through the ruins, unfolding like a 
rose ; it was this that seized on the child’s 
heart until he could have wept for its mere 
beauty. Often he had sought out the 
trout-pools on the moors behind the to- 
wans and lying at full length had watched 
the fish moving between the stones and 
water-plants ; and watching through a 
summer’s afternoon had longed to change 
places with them and glide through their 
grottoes or anchor among the reed-stalks 
and let the ripple run over him. As long 
back as he could remember, all beautiful 
sights had awakened this ache, this long- 
ing— 





O, that I were where I would be! 
Then would I be where I am not; 

For where I am I would not be, 
And where I would be, I can not. 


It seemed to him that these bright beings 
on the stage had broken through the bar- 
riers, had stepped beyond the flaming ram- 
parts, and were happy. Their horse-play, 
at which George laughed so immoderately, 
called to Taffy to come and be happy, too ; 
and when Jack the Giant-killer changed 
to Jack inthe Beanstalk, and when in the 
Transformation Scene a real beanstalk 
grew and unfolded its leaves, and each 
leaf revealed a fairy seated, with the 
limelight flashing on star and jewelled 
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wand, the longing became unbearable. 
The scene passed in a minute. ‘The clown 
and pantaloon came on, and presently Sir 
Harry saw Taffy’s shoulders shaking, and 
set it down to laughter at the harlequinade. 
He could not see the child’s face. 

But, perhaps, the queerest event of the 
evening (when Taffy came to review his 
recollections) was this: He must have 
fallen into a stupor on leaving the theatre, 
for when he awoke he found himself on a 
couch in a gas-lit room, with George be- 
side him, and Sir Harry was shaking him 
by the collar, and saying, ‘ God bless the 
children, I thought they were in bed hours 
ago!’ A man—the same who had talked 
about race horses that afternoon—was 
standing by the table, on which a quan- 
tity of. cards lay scattered among the 
drinking glasses; and he laughed at this, 
and his laugh sounded just like the rus- 
tling of paper. ‘“It’sall very well—’’ be- 
gan Sir Harry, but checked himself and 
lita candle, and led the two boys off shiv- 
ering to bed. 

‘The next morning, too, had its sur- 
prises. To begin with, Sir Harry an- 
nounced at breakfast that he must go and 
buy a horse. He might be an hour or 
two over this business, and meanwhile the 
boys had better go out into the town and 
enjoy themselves. Perhaps a sovereign 
apiece might help them. , 

Taffy, who had never in his life pos- 
sessed more than a shilling, was staring 
at the gold piece in his hand, when the door 
opened, and Sir Harry’s horse-racing 
friend came in to breakfast and nodded 
“*Good-morning.” 

“Pity you're leaving to-day,” he said, 
as he took his seat at a table hard by them. 

“My revenge must wait,” Sir Harry 
answered. 

It seemed a cold-blooded thing to be 
said so carelessly. ‘Taffy wondered if Sir 
Harry’s search for a horse had anything to 
do with this revenge, and the notion haunt- 
ed him in the intervals of his morning’s 
shopping. 

But how to lay out his sovereign ? That 
was the first question. George, who with- 
in ten minutes had settled his own prob- 
lem by purchasing a doubtful fox-terrier 
of the Boots of the hotel, saw no difficul- 
ty. The Boots had another pup for sale 
—one of the same litter. 


‘But I want something for mother, and 
the others—and Honoria.” 

“Botheration! I'd forgotten Honoria, 
and now the money’s gone! Never mind; 
she cam have my pup.”’ 

“Oh!” said Taffy, ruefully. “Then 
she won’t think much of my present.” 

“Yes she will. Suppose you buy a 
collar for him—you can get one for five 
shillings.” 

They found a saddler’s and chose the 
dog-collar, which came to four shillings ; 
and for eighteen pence the shopman agreed 
to have “ Honoria from Taffy,” engraved 
on it within an hour. Humility’s present 
was chosen with surprising ease—a large, 
framed photograph of the Bishop of Ex- 
eter; price, six shillings. 

“TI don’t suppose,” objected George, 
“your mother cares much for the Bishop 
of Exeter.” 

“Oh, yes, she does,” said Taffy ; “he’s 
coming to confirm us next spring. Be- 
sides,” he added, with one of those flashes 
of wisdom which surely he derived from 
her, ‘‘mother won’t care what it is, so 
long as she’s remembered. __And_ it costs 
more than the collar.”’ 

This left him with eight-and-sixpence ; 
and for three-and-sixpence he bought a 
work-box for his grandmother, with a view 
of Plymouth Hoe on the lid. But now 
came the crux. What should he get for 
his father ? 

‘It must be a book,” George suggested. 

“But what kind of a book? He has 
so many.” 

“Something in Latin.” 

The bookseller’s window was filled with 
yellow - backed novels and_ toy - books, 
which obviously would not do. So they 
marched in and demanded a book suit- 
able for a clergyman who had a good 
many books already—‘“a middle-aged 
clergyman,”’ George added. 

“You can’t go far wrong with this,” 
suggested the bookseller, producing Crock- 
ford’s “Clerical Directory”’ for the cur- 
rent year. But this was too expensive ; 
“and,” said Taffy, “I think he would 
rather have something in Latin. ‘The 
bookseller rubbed his chin, went to his 
shelves, and took down a small De /mita- 
tione Christi, bound in half-calf. “You 
can’t go far wrong with this, either,”’ he as- 
suredthem. So Taffy paid down hismoney. 
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Just as the boys reached the hotel, Sir 
Harry drove up in a cab; and five min- 
utes later they were all rattling off to the 
railway station. ‘Taffy eyed the cab-horse 
| curiously, never doubting it to be Sir 
Harry’s new purchase ; and was extreme- 

ly surprised when the cabman whipped it 

up and trotted off—after receiving his 
| money, too. But in the bustle there was 
no time to ask questions. 
It was about three in the afternoon, 
and the sun already low in the southwest, 
it when they came in sight of the cross- 
roads and Sir Harry pulled up his bays. 
And there, on the green by the sign-post, 
stood Mrs. Raymond. She caught Taffy 
in her arms and hugged him till he felt 
ashamed, and glanced around to see if 
the others were looking; but the phaéton 
was already bowling down the road. 

“ But why are you here, mother ?” 

Mrs. Raymond stared awhile after the 
carriage before speaking. ‘Your father 
had to be at the church,” she said. 

“ But there’s no service ” He broke 
off. “See what I’ve brought for you!” 
And he pulled out the portrait. ‘Do 
you know who it is?” 

Humility thanked him and kissed him 
passionately. There was something odd 
with her this afternoon. 

“Don’t you like your present ?” 

“Darling, it is beautiful,’ she stooped 

and kissed him again, passionately. 
“T’ve a present for father, too ; a book. 
Why are you walking so fast?” Ina 
little while he asked again, ‘Why are 
you walking so fast ?”’ 

“JT—TI thought you would be wanting 
your tea.” 

“Mayn’t I take father his book first ?”’ 
She did not answer. 

| “ But mayn’t I?” he persisted. 

| They had reached the garden-gate. 

Humility seemed to hesitate. ‘Yes; go,” 

she said at length; and he ran, with the 








De Imitatione Christi under his arm. 

As he came within view of the church he 
saw a knot of men gathered about the door. 
They were pulling something out from the 
porch. He heard the noise of hammering, 
and Squire Moyle, at the back of the crowd, 
was shouting at the top of his voice: 

I'll see 
Pitch out the furnitcher, my 


anyway | 


“The church is yours, is it ? 
about that! 


billies—/Aav’s mine, 
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Still the hammers sounded within the 
church. 

“Don’t believe in sudden convarsion, 
don’t ’ee? I reckon you will when you 
look round your church. Bishop coming 
to consecrate it, is he? Consecrate my 
furnitcher ? I'll see you and your bishop 
to blazes first !”’ 

A heap of shattered timber came flying 
through the porch. 

“ Your church, hey? Your church?” 

The crowd fell back and Mr. Raymond 
stood in the doorway, between Bill Udy 
and Jim the Huntsman. Bill Udy held a 
brazen ewer and paten, and Jim a ham- 
mer ; and Mr. Raymond had a hand on 
one shoulder of each. 

For a moment there was silence. As 
Taffy came running through the lych-gate 
aman who had been sitting on a flat tomb- 
stone and watching, stood up and touched 
his arm. It was Jackey Pascoe, the Bry- 
anite. 

“ Best go back,” he said, ‘‘’tis a wisht 
poor job of it.” 

Taffy halted fora moment. The Squire’s 
voice had risen to a sudden scream—he 
sputtered as he pointed at Mr. Raymond. 

“ There he is, naybours! Get behind 
the varmint, somebody, and stop his earth ! 
Calls hisself a minister of God! Calls it 
his church !”’ 

Mr. Raymond took his hands off the 
men’s shoulders, and walked straight up to 
him. ‘* Not my church,” he said, aloud 
and distinctly, “‘ God’s church !” 

He stretched out an arm. ‘Taffy, run- 
ning up, supposed it stretched out to strike. 
“Father ! ” 

But Mr. Raymond’s palm was open as 
he lifted it over the Squire’s head.‘ God’s 
church,” he repeated. ‘In whose service, 
sir, I defy you. Go! or if you will, and 
have the courage, come and stand while 
I kneel amid the ruin you have done and 
pray God to judge between us.” 

He paused, with his eyes on the Squire’s. 

* You dare not, I see. Go, poor cow- 
ard, and plan what mischief you will. 
Only now leave me in peace a little.”’ 

He took the boy’s hand and they passed 
into the church together. No one fol- 
lowed. Hand in hand they stood before 
the dismantled chancel. ‘Taffy heard the 
sound of feet shuffling on the walk outside, 


and looked up into Mr. Raymond's face. 
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“ Father !” 

“ Kiss me, sonny.” 

The De Jmitatione Christi slipped from 
Taffy’s fingers and fell upon the chancel 
step. 

So his childhood ended. 


XIII 


THE BUILDERS 





4] H ESE things happened on 
} aFriday. After breakfast 
next morning ‘Taffy went 
to fetch his books. He 
did so out of habit and 
without thinking; but his 
im. 

away,’ 


’ 


he said. ‘Some 


“Put them 
day we’ll go back to them, but not yet.” 
Instead of books Humility packed their 


dinner in the satchel. ‘They reached the 
church and found the interior just as they 
had left it. ‘Taffy was set to work to pick 
up and sweep together the scraps of bro- 
ken glass which littered the chancel. His 
father examined the wreckage of the pews. 

While the boy knelt at his task, his 
thoughts were running on the Pantomime. 
He had meant, last night, to recount all 
its wonders and the wonders of Plymouth; 
but somehow the words had not come. 
After displaying his presents he could find 
no more to say: and feeling his father’s 
hand laid on his shoulder, had burst 
into tears and hidden his face in his 
mother’s lap. He wanted to console them 
and they were pitying 4272—why he could 
not say—but he knew it was so. 

And now the Pantomime, Plymouth, 
everything, seemed to have slipped away 
from him into a far past. Only Hfis father 
and mother had drawn nearer and_be- 
come more real. He tried to tell himself 
one of the old stories; but it fell into 
pieces like the fragments of colored glass 
he was handling, and presently he began 
to think of the glass in his hands and let 
the story go. 

“On Monday we'll set to work,” said 
his father. “I dare say Joel’’— this was 
the carpenter down at Innis village—will 
lend me a few tools to start with. But 
the clearing up will take us all to-day.” 

They their the 





ate dinner in vestry 
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Taffy observed that his father said: “We 
will do this,” or ‘Our best plan will be 
so-and-so,”” and spoke to him as to a 
grown man. On the whole, though the 
dusk found them still at work, this was 
a happy day. 

“But aren’t you going to lock the 
door ?”’ he asked as they were leaving. 

“No,” said Mr. Raymond. ‘We shall 
win, sonny; but not in that way.” 

On the morrow, Taffy rang the bell for 
service as usual. To his astonishment 
Squire Moyle was among the first-comers. 
He led Honoria by the hand, entered the 
Tredinnis pew and shut the door with a 
slam. It was the only pew left unmuti- 
lated. The rest of the congregation — 
and curiosity made it larger than usual 
had to stand; but a wife of one of the 
miners found a hassock and passed it 
to Humility, who thanked her for it with 
brimming eyes. Mr. Raymond said 
afterward that this was the first success 
of the campaign. 

Not willing to tire his audience, he 
preached a very short sermon; but it was 
his manifesto, and all the better for being 
short. He took his text from Nehemiah, 
Chapter II., verses 1g and 20 —But 
when Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah 
the servant, the Ammonite, and Geshem 
the Arabian, heard it, they laughed us to 
scorn, and despised us, and said: ‘What is 
this thing that ye do? Will ye rebel against 
the King ?’”’ 

“ Then answered I them and said unto 
them, ‘the God of Heaven, He will pros- 
per us, therefore, we His servants will 
arise and build?” 

“ Fellow-parishioners,”’ he said, “ yousee 
the state of this church. Concerning the 
cause of it I require none of you to judge. 
I enter no plea against any man. An- 
other will judge, who said, ‘Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will rear it 
up.’ But He spake of the temple of His 
body; which was destroyed and is raised 
up; and its living and irrevocable triumph 





I, or some other servant of God, will 
celebrate at this altar, Sunday by Sunday, 
that whosoever will may see, yes, and 
taste it. The State of this poor shell is 
but a little matter to a God whose glory 
once inhabited a stable; vet the honor of 
this, too, shall be restored You wonder 
how, perhaps /t may be the Lord will 








was Introduced, and to his embarrassment 
Sir Harry began to relate his ridiculous 
mistake at lunch. ‘The men roared with 
laughter. 

He made another, quite as ridiculous, 
at the pastry-cook’s where Sir Harry or- 
dered tea. ‘“What’ll you take with it? 
Call for what you like, only don’t poison 
yourselves.” ‘Taffy referring his gaze from 
the buns and confections on the counter 
to the card in his hands, which was in- 
scribed with words in unknown tongues, 
made a bold plunge and announced that 
he would take a “ warasheno.” 

This tickled Sir Harry mightily. He 
ordered the waitress with a wink to * bring 
the young gentleman a marasheno ;”’ and 
Taffy, who had expected something in the 
shape of a macaroon, was confronted with 
a tiny glass of a pale liquor which, when 
tasted, in the most surprising manner put 
sunshine into his stomach and brought 
inder Sir Har 
lowed it down 
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tears into his eyes. But 1 
ry’s quizzical gaze he swal 
bravely and sat gasping and_ blinking. 

It may have been that the maraschino 
induced a haze upon the rest of the after- 
noon. ‘The gas-lamps were lit when they 
left the pastry-cook’s and entered a hab- 
erdasher’s where Taffy, without knowing 
why, was ted with a pair of white kid 
gloves. )f dinner at the hotel he remem- 
bered n Pk s except that the candles on 
the tables had red shades, of which the sil- 
verware gave funny reflections ; that the 
same waiter flitted about in the penumbra ; 
and that Sir Harry, who was dressed like 
the waiter, said, “ Wake up, young Mara 
sheno! Do you take your coffee black?” 
“Tt’s usually light brown at home,” an 


swered ‘Taffy ; at which Sir Harry laughed 
again. “* Black will suit you better to- 
ge ind poured out a small 

hi Taf vy drank and found ex- 
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was wide awake, and the three were fol- 
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which seemed to run in a ¢ »mplete circle. 
The young woman flung open a door ; 
they entered a little room with a balcony 
in front; and the first glorious vision broke 
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on the child with a blaze of light, a crash 





of music and the murmur of hundreds of 
voices 
Faces, faces, faces !—faces mounting 


from the pit below him, up and up to the 
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sky-blue ceiling, where painted goddesses 
danced and scattered pink roses around 
the enormous gasalier. Fauns piping on 
the great curtain, fiddles sawing in the o1 
chestra beneath, ladies in gay silks and 
jewels leaning over the gilt balconies op 
posite—which were real, and which a 
vision only? He turned helplessly to 
George and Sir Harry. Yes, “Aey were 
real. But what of Nannizabuloe, and 
the sand-hills, and the little parsonage 1 
which that very morning he had turned 
to wave his handkerchiet ? 

bell rang, and the curtain rose upon a 
company of russet-brown elves dancing in 
a green wood. ‘The play was * Jack the 
Giant-killer ;”’ but ‘Taffy, who knew the 
story in the book by heart, found the story 
on the stage almost meaningless. ‘That 
mattered nothing ; it was the world— the 
new and unimagined world, stretch 
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deeper and still deeper as t 
lifted—a world in which solid walls crum 
bled, and forests melted, and loveliness 
broke through the ruins, unfolding like a 
rose ; it was this that seized on the child’s 
heart until he could have wept for its mere 
beauty. Often he had sought out the 
trout-pools on the moors <r | aes to- 
wans and lying at full length hai itched 
the fish moving between the stones and 
water-plants ; and watching through a 
summer’s afternoon had longed to chan 


-places with them and glide through their 


grottoes or anchor among the reed-stalks 


and let the nipple run over him. As long 
back as he could remember, all beautiful 


ashes had awakened this ache, this long- 
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Transformation Scene a real beanstalk 
srew and unfolded its leaves, and each 
leaf revealed a fairy seated, with the 
limelight flashing on star and jewelled 
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wand, the longing became unbearable. 
‘The scene passed ina minute. ‘The clown 
and pantaloon came on, and presently Sir 
Harry saw ‘Taffy’s shoulders shaking, and 
set it down to laughter at the harlequinade. 
He could not see the child’s face. 

But, perhaps, the queerest event of the 
evening (when Taffy came to review his 
recollections) was this: He must have 
fallen into a stupor on leaving the theatre, 
for when he awoke he found himself on a 
couch in a gas-lit room, with George be- 
side him, and Sir Harry was shaking him 
by the collar, and saying, ** God bless the 
children, I thought they were in bed hours 
igo!”? A man—the same who had talked 
about race horses that afternoon—was 
standing by the table, on which a quan- 
tity of cards lay scattered among the 
drinking glasses; and he laughed at this, 
and his laugh sounded just like the rus- 
tling of paper. ‘It’s all very well—” be- 
gan Sir Harry, but checked himself and 
lit a candle, and led the two boys off shiv- 
ering to bed. 

he next morning, too, had its  sur- 
‘Yo begin with, Sir Harry an 
nounced at breakfast that he must go and 
buy a_ horse. He might be an hour or 
two over this business, and meanwhile the 
boys had better go out into the town and 
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enjoy themselves. 
apiece might help them. 

latfy, who had never in his life pos- 
sessed more than a shilling, was staring 
at the gold piece in his hand, when the door 
opened, and Sir Harry’s  horse-racing 
friend came in to breakfast and nodded 

(G;ood-morning.” 

‘Pity you're leaving to-day,” he said, 
as he took his seat at a table hard by them. 

“My revenge must wait,” Sir Harry 
answered. 

It seemed a cold-blooded thing to be 
said so carelessly. ‘Taffy wondered if Sir 
Harry’s search for a horse had anything to 
do with this revenge, and the notion haunt- 
ed him in the intervals of his morning’s 
shoppimeg. 

But how to lay out his sovereign ?. ‘That 
was the first question. George, who with- 
in ten minutes had settled his own prob- 
lem by purchasing a doubtful fox-terrier 
of the Boots of the hotel, saw no difficul- 
ty. ‘The Boots had another pup for sale 
—one of the same litter. 


‘But I want something for mother, and 
the others—and Honoria.” 

“Botheration! I'd forgotten Honoria, 
and now the money’s gone! Never mind ; 
she can have my pup.” 

“Oh!” said Taffy, ruefully. “Then 
she won’t think much of my present.” 

“Ves she will, Suppose you buy a 
collar for him—you can get one for five 
shillings.” 

They found a saddler’s and chose the 
dog-collar, which came to four shillings ; 
and for eighteen pence the shopman agreed 
to have *‘ Hlonoria from Taffy,” engraved 
on it within an hour. Hunmility’s present 
was chosen with surprising ease—a large, 
framed photograph of the Bishop of Ex- 
eter; price, six shillings. 

‘I don’t suppose,” objected George, 
“yvour mother cares much for the Bishop 
of Exeter.” 

“Oh, yes, she does,” said Taffy ; “he’s 
coming to confirm us next spring.  Be- 
sides,” he added, with one of those flashes 
of wisdom which surely he derived from 
her, ‘mother won’t care what it is, so 
long as she’s remembered. — And it costs 
more than the collar.” 

Chis left him with eight-and-sixpence ; 
and for three-and-sixpence he bought a 
work-box for his grandmother, with a view 
of Plymouth Hoe on the lid. But now 
came the crux. What should he get for 
his father ? 

“Tt must be a book,” George suggested. 

“But what kind of a book? He has 
so many.” 


“Something in Latin. 
The bookseller’s window was filled with 
yellow - backed novels and _ toy - books, 
which obviously would not do. So they 
marched in and demanded a book suit- 
able for a clergyman who had a good 
1 > 2 ; 
many books already—‘“‘a middle-aged 


” 


clergyman,’ George added. 

“You can’t go far wrong with this,’ 
suggested the bookseller, producing Crock- 
ford’s “Clerical Directory’? for the cur- 
rent year. But this was too expensive ; 
“and,” said ‘Taffy, “I think he would 
rather have something in Latin. ‘The 
bookseller rubbed his chin, went to his 
shelves, and took down a small De Jinita- 
tione Christi, bound in half-calf. “You 
can’t go far wrong with this, either,” he as- 
suredthem. So Taffy paid down his money. 


’ 








Just as the boys reached the hotel, Sir 
Harry drove up in a cab; and five min- 
utes later they were all rattling off to the 
railway station. ‘Taffy eyed the cab-horse 
curiously, never doubting it to be Sir 
Harry’s new purchase ; and was extreme- 
ly surprised when the cabman whipped it 
up and trotted off—after receiving his 
money, too. But in the bustle there was 
no time to ask questions. 

It was about three in the afternoon, 
and the sun already low in the southwest, 
when they came in sight of the cross- 
roads and Sir Harry pulled up his bays. 
And there, on the green by the sign-post, 
stood Mrs. Raymond. She caught Taffy 
in her arms and hugged him till he felt 
ashamed, and glanced around to see if 
the others were looking; but the phaéton 
was already bowling down the road. 

« But why are you here, mother ? 

Mrs. Raymond stared awhile after the 
carriage before speaking. ‘ Your father 
had to be at the church,” she said. 

‘ But there’s no service He broke 


F. “See what I’ve brought for you!” 


off 
And he pulled out the portrait. ‘Do 
you know who it is ?” 

Humility thanked him and kissed him 
passionately. ‘There was something odd 
with her this afternoon. 

“Don’t you like your present ? 


“Darling, it is beautiful,” she stooped 


” 


and kissed him again, passionately. 

“I’ve a present for father, too ; a book. 
Why are you walking so fast?” In a 
little while he asked again, ‘“*Why are 
you walking so fast ?”’ 

‘I—I thought you would be wanting 
your tea.” 

‘*Mayn’t I take father his book first ?”’ 

She did not answer. 

“But mayn’t I ?” he persisted. 

They had reached the garden-gate. 
Humility seemed to hesitate. ‘Yes; go,” 
she said at length; and he ran, with the 
De Imitatione Christi under his arm. 

As he came within view of the church he 
saw a knot of men gathered about the door. 
They were pulling something out from the 
porch. He heard the noise of hammering, 
and Squire Moyle, at the back of the crowd, 
was shouting at the top of his voice: 

“The church is yours, is it? I'll see 
about that! Pitch out the furnitcher, my 


9? 


billies—¢hat ’s mine, anyway ! 
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Still the hammers sounded within the 
church. 

‘Don’t believe in sudden convarsion, 
don’t ’ee? I reckon you will when you 
look round your church. 1 


Bishop coming 
to consecrate it, is he? Consecrate 7 
furnitcher ? I'll see you and your bishop 
to blazes first !”’ 

A heap of shattered timber came flying 
through the porch. 

* Your church, hey? = Your church?’ 

The crowd fell back and Mr. Raymond 
stood in the doorway, between Bill Udy 
and Jim the Huntsman. — Bill Udy held a 
brazen ewer and paten, and Jim a ham- 
mer ; and Mr. Raymond had a hand on 
one shoulder of each. 

For a moment there was silence. As 
Taffy came running through the lych-gate 
aman who had been sitting on a flat tomb- 
stone and watching, stood up and touched 
his arm. It was Jackey Pascoe, the Bry- 
anite. 

Best go back,” he said, ‘’tis a wisht 
poor job of it.” 

‘Taffy halted fora moment. The Squire’s 
voice had risen to a sudden scream—he 
sputtered as he pointed at Mr. Raymond. 

“ There he is, naybours ! Get behind 
the varmint, somebody, and stop his earth! 
Calls hisself a minister of God! Calls it 
his church!” 

Mr. Raymond took his hands off the 
men’s shoulders, and walked straight up to 
him. ‘ Not wy church,” he said, aloud 
and distinetly, ‘* Ged’s church !”’ 

He stretched out an arm. ‘Taffy, run- 


ning up, supposed it stretched out to strike. 
” 


‘Father !’ 

But Mr. Raymond’s palm was open as 
he lifted it over the Squire’s head. * God’s 
church,” he repeated. ‘In whose service, 
sir, I defy you. Go! or if you will, and 


have the courage, come and stand while 
I kneel amid the ruin you have done and 
pray God to judge between us.” 

He paused, with his eyes on the Squire’s. 

* You dare not, I see. Go, poor cow- 
ard, and plan what mischief you will. 
Only now leave me in peace a little.” 

He took the boy’s hand and they passed 
into the church together. No one fol- 
lowed. Hand in hand they stood before 
the dismantled chancel. Taffy heard the 
sound of feet shuffling on the walk outside, 
and looked up into Mr. Raymond’s face. 
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“ Father 


” 


“ Kiss me, sonny. 

The De /mitatione Christi slipped from 
Taffy’s fingers and fell upon the chancel 
step. 

So his childhood ended. 


XIII 
THE BUILDERS 


sae) HESE things happened on 
alriday. After breakfast 
next morning ‘Taffy went 
to fetch his books. He 
did so out of habit and 
without thinking; but his 
father Sane him. 

“Put them away,” he said. “Some 
day we'll go back to them, but not yet.” 

Instead of books Humility packed their 
dinner in the satchel. ‘They reached the 
church and found the interior just as they 
had left it. ‘Taffy was set to work to pick 
up and sweep together the scraps of bro- 
ken glass which littered the chancel. His 
father examined the wreckage of the pews. 

While the boy knelt at his task, his 
thoughts were running on the Pantomime 
He had meant, last night, to recount all 
its wonders and the wonders of Plymouth; 
but somehow the words had not come. 
After displaying his presents he could find 
no more to say: and feeling his father’s 
hand laid on his’ shoulder, had burst 
into tears and hidden his face in | 
mother’s lap. He wanted to console them 
and they were pitying 47—why he could 





Ms 


not say—but he knew it was so. 

And now the Pantomime, Plymouth, 
everything, seemed to have slipped away 
from him into a far past. Only itis father 
and mother had drawn nearer and_ be- 
come more real. He tried to tell himself 
one of the old stories: but it fell into 
pieces like the fragments of colored glass 
he was handling, and presently he began 
to think of the glass in his hands and let 
the story go. 

“On Monday we'll set to work,” said 
his father. ‘1 dare say Joel’’— this was 
the carpenter down at Innis. village—will 
lend me a few tools to start with. But 
the clearing up will take us all to-day.” 

They ate their dinner in the vestry. 


Taffy observed that his father said: “/I@ 
will do this,” or * Ow best plan will be 
and spoke to him as to a 
grown man. On the whole, though the 
dusk found them still at work, this was 
a happy day. 

‘But aren’t you going to lock the 
door ?”’ he asked as they were leaving. 

“No,” said Mr. Raymond. ‘We shall 
win, sonny; but not in that way.” 

On the morrow, ‘Taffy rang the bell for 
service as usual. ‘To his astonishment 
Squire Moyle was among the first-comers. 
He led Honoria by the hand, entered the 
Tredinnis pew and shut the door with a 
slam. It was the only pew left unmuti 
lated. The rest of the congregation 
and curiosity made it larger than usual 
had to stand; but a wite of one of the 
miners found a hassock and_ passed it 
to Humility, who thanked her for it with 
brimming eyes. Mr. Raymond. said 
afterward that this was the first success 
of the campaign. 

Not willing to tire his audience, he 
preached a very short sermon; but it was 
his manifesto, and all the better for being 
short. He took his text from Nehemiah, 
Chapter II., verses 1g and 20 —"Aut 
when Sanballat the [oronite, and Tobiah 
the servant, the Ammonite, and Geshem 
the Arabian, heard it, they dau vhed us to 
scorn, and despised us, and said: ‘What is 
this thine y th u ve do? Will ye ibaa 
the Au 

‘f Then answered T them and said unto 
them, ‘the God ef Heaven, He will pros- 
per us, therefore, we His servants will 


yy? 


mise and build. 


so-and-so,” 


1 
l 
} 
I 


f 


‘Fellow D wishioners,”” he said, ‘yousee 
the state of this church. Concerning the 
cause of it I require none of you to judge. 
I enter no plea against any man. An- 
other will judge, who said, ‘ Destroy this 
temple and in three days 1 will rear it 
» temple of His 
body; which was destroyed and is raised 
up; and its living and irrevocable triumph 
I, or some other servant of God, will 
celebrate at this altar, Sunday by Sunday, 
that whosoever will may see, yes, and 
taste It. The state of this poor shell is 
but a little matter to a God whose glory 
once Inhabited a stable ; yet the honor of 
this, too, shall be restored. You wonder 
how, perhaps. /¢ may be the Lord will 


up. But He spake of the 
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work for us, for there ts no restraint to 
the Lord to save by many or by few. Go 
to your homes now and ponder this; and 
having pondered, if you will, pray for us.” 

As the Raymonds left the church they 
found Squire Moyle waiting by the porch. 
Honoria stood just behind him. ‘The rest 
of the congregation had drawn off a little 
distance to watch. ‘The Squire lifted his 
hat to Humility, and turned to Mr. Ray- 
mond with a sour frown. 

“That means war ?” 

“Tt means that I stay,” said the Vicar. 
“The war, if it comes, comes from your 
side.”’ 

“T don’t think the worse of ’ee for 
fighting. You’re not going to law, then ?” 

Mr. Raymond smiled. “I don’t doubt 
you've put yourself within the reach of it. 
But if it eases your mind to know, I am 
not going to law.” 

The Squire grunted, raised his_ hat 
again and strode off, gripping Honoria by 
the hand. 

She had not glanced toward ‘Taffy. 
Clearly she was notallowed to speak to him. 

The meaning of the Vicar’s 
became plain next morning, 
walked down to the village and called on 
Joel Hugh, the carpenter. 

“T knows what thee’rt come after,” be- 
gan Joel; “but ’tis no use, parson dear. 
‘Th’ old fellow owns the roofs over us, and 


sermon 


when he 


if I do a day’s work for ’ee, out | 
neck and crop.” 

Mr. Raymond had expected this. “ 
not for work 
to hire a few tools, if you’re minded to 


foes, 


It’s 


I’m come,’’ said he; ‘but 


spare them.” 

Joel scratched his head. 
ave that, now. 
never make no hand of it.” 
out saw, hammer, plane and 
packed them up in a carpenter’s frail, with 
a few other tools. ‘Don’t ’ee talk about 
payment, now; naybors must be naybor 

man must look after 


“Might man 


' 
t 


But, Lord bless ’ee! 


He chose 


thee 


auger, and 


ly. Only, you see, a 
his own.” 

Mr. Raymond climbed the hill toward 
the tewans with the carpenter’s frail slung 
over his shoulder, As luck would have 
it, near the top he met Squire Moyle de- 
scending on horseback. ‘The Vicar nodded 
in passing, but had not 


“(;00d-morning”’ 


gone a dozen steps when the old man 
reined up and called after him. 
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‘da !?? 

The Vicar halted. 

“Whose basket is that you’re carry- 
ing?” Then, getting no answer, “Wait 
till next Saturday night, when Joel Hugh 
thank you. I suppose you 
know he rents his cottage by the week ?” 

“ No harm shall come to him through 
me,”’ said the Vicar, and retraced his steps 
down the hill. ‘The Squire followed at a 
foot-pace, grinning as he went. 

That night Mr. Raymond went back to 
his beloved books, but not to read ; and 
early next morning was ready at the cross- 
roads for the van which plied twice a week 
between Innis village and ‘Truro. He had 
three boxes with him—heavy boxes, as 
Calvin the van-driver remarked when it 
came to lifting them on board. 

“ Thee’rt not leaving us, surely?” 
he. 

NG? 

“ But however didst get these lumping 
boxes up the hill? ”’ 

** My son helped me.” 

He had modestly calculated on averag 
ing a shilling a volume for his books ;_ but 


comes to 


said 


discovered on leaving the shop at ‘Truro 
that it worked out at one-and-threepence. 
He returned to Nannizabuloe that night 
with one box only—but it was packed full 
of tools—and a copy ol Fuller’s * Holy 
State,” which at the moment had 


last le 
proy ed too precious to be P irted with 


at least, just yet. 

The woodwork of the old pews paint- 
ed deal for the most part, but mixed \ 

few boards of good red pine and one or 
two of teak, relics of some forgotten shi 
wreck—lay stacked in the belfry and 
around the front under the west gallery. 
Mr. Raymond and ‘Taffy spent an hour in 
overhauling it, 
their first pew, and fell to work. 

At the end of another the pair 
broke off and looked at each other. ‘Tatty 
could not help laughing. His own knowl 
edge of carpentry had been picked up by 
watching Joel Hugh at work, and just sul- 
ficed to tell him that his father was possi- 
bly the worst carpenter in the world. 

“1 think my fingers must be all thumbs,” 
declared Mr. Raymond. 

The puckers in his face set Taffy laugh- 
ing afresh. ‘They both laughed and fell to 
work again, the boy explaining his notions 


chose out the boards for 


hour 
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of the difficult art of morticing, 
were rudimentary, but sound as far as they 
went, and his father recognized this. 
Moreover, when the boy had a tool to 
handle he did it with a natural deftness, in 
He was Humility’s 
child, born with the skill-of-hand of gener- 
ations of lace-workers. He did a dozen 
things wrongly, but he neither fumbled, 
nor hammered his fingers, nor wounded 
them with the chisel—which was Humil- 


spite of his ignorance. 


itv’s husband’s way. 

At the end of four days of strenuous ef- 
fort, they had their first pew built. It was 
a recognizable pew, though it leaned to 
one side, and the door (for it had a door) 
fell to with a bang if not cautiously treated. 
The triumph was, the seat could be sat 
upon without risk. Mr. Raymond and 
‘Taffy tested it with their combined weight 
on the Saturday evening, and went home 
full of its praises. 

* But look at your clothes,” said Hu- 
mility ; and they looked. 

“This is serious,” said Mr. Raymond. 
“Dear, you must make us a couple of 
working suits 
stuff—otherwise this pew-making 
pay. 

Humility stood out against this for a day 
or two. ‘That Aer husband and child 
should go dressed like common workmen ! 
But there was no help for it, and on the 
Monday week ‘Taffy went forth to work in 
moleskin breeches, blue guernsey, and loose 
As for Mr. Raymond, the 
only badge of his calling was his round 


corduroy or some such 


won't 


white smock. 
clerical hat ; and as all the miners in the 
neighborhood wore hats of the same soft 
felt and only a trifle higher in the crown, 
this hardly amounted to a distinction. 
Humility’s eves were full of tears as she 
watched them from the door that morn- 
ing. But ‘Taffy felt as proud as Punch. 
\ little before noon he carried out a board 
that required sawing, and rested it on a 


An4 wis Pak } 
Mat tombstone whel 


re, with Ins knee up- 
on it, he could geta good purchase. He 
Was sawing away when he heard a dog 


barking, and looked up to see Honoria 
coming along the path, with George’s ter- 
rier frisking at her heels. 

She halted outside the lych-gate, and 
‘Taffy, vain of his new clothes, drew him- 
self up and nodded. 


* Good-morning,” said Honoria. ‘ {’m 


They 


not allowed to speak to you, and I’m not 
going to, after this.” She swooped on 
the puppy and held him. ‘See what 
George brought home from Plymouth for 
me. Isn’t he a beauty ?” 

Held so, by the scruff of his neck, he 
was nota beauty. ‘Taffy had it on the tip 
of his tongue to tell her about the collar. 


He wished he had brought it. 


‘Il wonder,” she went on, pensively, 
“your mother had the heart to dress you 
out in that siyle. But I suppose now you'll 
be growing up into quite a common boy.” 


‘Taffy decided to say nothing about the 
collar. ‘I like the clothes,”’ he declared, 


defiantly. 

“Then you can’t have the common in- 
stincts of a gentleman. Well, good-by! 
Grandfather has salvation all right this 
time; he said he’d put the stick about me 
if I dared to speak to you.” 

“ He won’t know.” 

“Won't know? Why I shall tell him, 
when I get back.” 

“ But—but he mustv’t beat you !’ 

She eyed him for a moment or two in si- 
lence. ‘ Mustn’the? Il advise youto go 
and tell him.” She walked away slowly, 
whistling ; but by and by broke intoa run 
and was gone, the puppy scampering be- 
hind her. 

As the days grew longer and the weather 
milder, Taffy and his father worked late 
into the evenings ; sometimes, if a job 
needed to be finished, by the light of a 
couple of candles. 

One evening, about nine o’clock, the 


f course, 


boy as he planed a bench paused sudden- 
ly. ‘ What’s that?” 

They listened. ‘The door stood Open, 
and after a second or two they heard the 
sound of feet tip-toeing away up the path 


‘Spies, perhaps,” said his father. “If 

let them go in peace.” 

But he was not altogether easy. ‘There 

had been strange doings up at the Bryanite 

He still visited a few of 

his parishioners regularly—hiil farmers and 
1; 


their wives for the most part, who did not 


Chapel of late. 


happen to be tenants of Squire Moyle, and 
on whom his visits therefore could bring 
and one or two had _ hinted of 
strange doings, now that the Bryanites had 
gotten hold of the old Squire. They them- 


just to look ; they 


no harm ; 


selves had been up 








confessed it shame-facedly, much in the 
style of men who have been drinking over- 
night. Without pressing them and show- 
ing himself curious, the Vicar could get at 
no particulars. But as the summer grew he 
felt a moral sultriness, as it were, growing 
with it. The people were off their bal- 
ance, restless ; and behind their behavior 
he had a sense, now of something electric, 
menacing, now of a hand holding it in 
check. Slowly in those days the convic- 
tion deepened in him that he was an alien 
on this coast, that between him and the 
hearts of the race he ministered to there 
stretched an impalpable, impenetrable 
veil. And all this while the faces he 
passed on the road, though shy, were kind- 
lier than they had been in the days before 
his self-confidence left him—it seemed 
now so long ago! 

On a Saturday night early in May, the 
footsteps were heard again, and this time 
in the porch itself. . While Mr. Raymond 
and ‘Taffy listened the big latch went up 
with a creak, and a dark figure slipped into 
the church. 

*Who’s there?”’ 
mond from the chancel 
peering out of the small circle of light. 

“A friend. Pass, friend, and all’s well !”’ 
answered a squeaky voice. “ Bless you, 
I’ve sarved in the militia before now.” 

t was Jacky Pascoe, with his coat-col- 
lar turned up high about his ears. 

“What do you want?” Mr. Raymond 
demanded, sharply. 


“ A job.” 


challenged Mr. Ray- 
where he stood 
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’ 


“We can pay for no work here.’ 

“Wait till thee’rt asked, parson dear. 
I’ve been spying in upon ’ee these nights 
past. Pretty carpenters you be! ‘T’other 
night, as I was a-peeping, the Lord said to 
me, ‘ Arise, go, and show they chaps how 
to do it fitty.’ ‘Dear Lord,’ I said, ‘thou 
knowest I be a Bryanite.”. ‘The Lord said 
to me, ‘ None of your back-answers ! Go 
and do as I tell ’ee.’ So here I be.” 

Mr. Raymond hesitated. — ** Squire 
Moyle is your friend, I hear, and the 
friend of your chapel. What will he 
say If he discovers that you are helping 
us?” 

Jacky scratched his head. * [ reckon 
the Lord must have thought o’ that, too. 
Suppose you put me to work in the vestry? 
There’s only one window looks in on the 
vestry, you can block that up with a cur- 
tain, and there I'll be like a weevil ina 
biscuit.” 

When was fixed, the little 
Bryanite looked round and rubbed his 
* Now UII tell ’ee a prabble,”’ he 
said—‘'a prabble about this candle I’m 
holding. When God Almighty said ‘ Zc¢ 
there be light,” He gave every man a can- 
dle—to some folks, same as you, long 
sixes perhaps and best wax ; to others, a 
farthing dip. But they all helps to light 
up; and the beauty of it is, Parson ”’ 
he laid a hand on Mr. Raymond’s cuff 
“there isn’ one of ’em burns a ha’porth the 
worse for every candle that’s lit from ’em. 
Now sit down, you and the boy, and I larn 
’ee how to joint a board.” 


this screen 


hands. 




















A VICTORY 
By William 


HE Governor flatly refused 
to consider the claims of 
the men who aspired to 
succeed the dead Senator 
until ten days after the sen- 
atorial funeral ; so the day 
following the ceremony half a dozen patri- 
ots secured suites of rooms in the hotel fre- 
quented by the politicians at the capital. 
Newspapers and callow strangers called 
these suites ‘ head-quarters,” but in the 
dialect of the time and the place they fig- 
ured as “the Judge’s room,” * Joe’s room” 
and ‘“ ‘Tom’s room.” 

As the ten days wore on, lounging men 
disordered the beds in these rooms earlier 
and earlier in the day. The white and 
brown squares in the tiled floor of the ho- 
tel office remained beneath the dirt that 
covered them farther and farther into the 
night. ‘The lew-keyed roar of the idle 
crowd in the corridors did not cease on the 
ninth day until after midnight, and the 
porters who straightened the long rows 
of office-chairs in the hotel lobby were 
called from their work to take the valises 
of guests who came in on early morning 
trains. ‘These guests pulled the chairs 
out of line again, and snoozed by the fire 
until breakfast. But even while 
wayfarers slept, there roamed above them, 
under the light of single gas-jets turned 
low, restless spirits who flitted in and out 
of bedrooms, plotting, pleading, threaten- 
ing—all with the spent energy of a worn- 
out day. When the new day came to those 
who had been sleeping above stairs, with 
it came the stale odors of the busy night ; 
and a thousand feet stepped anxiously from 
the path of dreams into the tangled wilder- 
ness of treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

A free people was choosing a leader, 
and great events were stirring. Therefore, 





these 


after the hour appointed by the Governor 
on the tenth day, little groups of men be- 
gan to file into the Governor’s office, and 
to draw their chairs closely about his big 
Crowds of men began to 


walnut table. 


FOR 


THE PROFLE 


Allen White 


tramp in, take possession of the corner 
nearest the outer door, and stand there 
patiently while their orator grew red with 
impassioned eulogy of their candidate. 
Later in the day unheralded gentlemen 
slipped in and out through side doors. En- 
thusiastic gentlemen came and clutched the 
Governor’s coat-front, while they bruised 
his breastbone with stiff index fingers on 
good right hands. Men with moist breath 
blew secrets into the gubernatorial ear un- 
til the Governor longed for the power a cat 
has to shake its ear spasmodically. In 
the moments between the onslaughts Gov- 
ernor Rhodes stood at the window of his 
office and looked listlessly down at the 
snow-covered State House grounds, or he 
paced his room wearily like a prisoner, 
with his hands clasped behind him. 

Two long days passed thus. At three 
o’clock on the third day the Governor 
barred his doors and wrote a note. When 
Harvey Kk. Bolton read that note he was 
in Tom Wharton’s room at the hotel, 
and the jug which usually sat behind the 
wash-stand in the corner had just made 
the circuit of the room. Bolton rose and 
pocketed the note. To Mr. Wharton and 
his retainers Bolton replied : 

“1 am going over to the State House to 
sound another clarion-note for the friend 
of the great plain people, the Honorable 
Thomas Wharton, M. C.” 

And breaking his mock heroics, he went 
out of the room and down the long corri- 
dor and into the stench of the hotel lob- 
by. He walked briskly, and as he passed 
through the crowd men tried to stop him. 
He swung them off lightly, with a smile 
when necessary, with a shake of the head 
when it would suffice. His overcoat was 
buttoned trimly about him, and he tugged 
at his gloves as he neared the sidewalk. 
Harvey Kk. Bolton was a large man who 
moved well on his feet. His shoulders 
were as square as his jaw was rectangular. 
He walked in a bee-line and made others 
turn for him. 








He stopped in a cigar-store and re-read 
the Governor’s note. 


“My pEAR Harvey: You’ve got to 
take it. ‘There is no use talking of Tom. 
Come over. Oe Cl 

Bolton gripped his unlighted cigar firm- 
ly in his teeth as he went toward the State 
House. 
ing, but he was full of the issue of his 
He was sure of one thing: that 
he did not wish to give up a twenty-five 
thousand dollar salary as attorney for the 
Corn Belt Railroad, for two years of an un- 
expired term in the United States Senate. 
When he left the hotel he intended to go 
directly to the Capitol, but on his way he 
turned into the entrance of the Corn Belt 
building and went to his office. 
spent a reflective half-hour. 


three times that he did 


He nodded to wayfarers in pass- 


errand. 


There he 
He decided 
notcare to go to the 
Senate ; and yet he liked to fancy himself 
there, and to picture the power that he felt 
he could command. 


stood higher than most of the members of 


In his profession he 


the Senate had stood in their professions 
As an orator 


when they left private life. 


tI 
he was in demand upon occasions of na- 
tional celebration as often as any Senator 
was. He realized these things, and yet he 


feared that his career as a railroad attorney 
would injure his chances for election two 
years thereafter. 
power of the party machine, which he be- 
lieved he could control if he were Senator. 
On the other hand, he saw clearly that his 
elevation to the Senate would embarrass 
his party at the polls, and perhaps defeat 
it. His political sense told him it would 
be unwise for him to accept the appoint- 
ment, yet there was the temptation before 
him in black and white. Not the least 
part of Bolton’s temptation was a sincere 
ambition to give his talents (and he estim- 
ated them fairly and not in vanity) to his 
country. <A fervid moment came to him. 
In this moment he felt the need of strong 
men on the right side of the battle for good 
government, and ambition glowed in his 
heart. Aninstant later reason smothered 
the flame. It was in a sane mood that 
Bolton rose to leave the office. Passing 
his desk, he noticed an unopened letter 
from the President of the Corn Belt road. 
Bolton stopped to read it. He found that 
it was an answer to a communication from 


He considered well the 
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him about the senatorial situation as it had 
appeared to Bolton three days before. The 
president’s letter urged Bolton to control 
the appointment at any hazard. ‘The writ- 
er spoke of the prominence which the news- 
papers had been giving to the candidacy of 
John Gardiner. ‘The president urged Bol- 
ton to watch that part of the situation care- 
fully. ‘The letter announced that there 
was a rumor in Chicago that Gardiner had 
been employed by the enemies of the Corn 
Belt, who were insisting upon the Govern- 
ment foreclosure of the road if the debt 
which the Government’s mortgage stood 
for should not be paid. After admonish- 
ing Bolton not to be too sure that the 
Gardiner candidacy was a bubble—-as Bol- 
ton had called it in a previous letter—the 
president of the Corn Belt continued : 
“Why should not Governor Rhodes ap- 
point you? With you in the Senate, we 
should feel absolutely safe.” The letter 
closed by saying that the president of the 
Corn Belt would inquire more closely into 
the rumors connecting Gardiner with the 
men who were insisting upon foreclosure 


’ 


and that Bolton would receive advice by 
wire. When Bolton put down that let- 
ter he ceased to be a senatorial p ssibil- 
ity. ‘The president’s inference that Bolton 
as Senator would be a Corn Belt attorney 
hurt him for a second; but when he recov- 
ered his poise, it was the attorney for the 
Corn Belt who shut down the top of the 
desk and hurried to the street. Bolton 
had bought a good many_ purchasable 
men, but he distinctly understood that he 
was not in the market himself. 

As he hurried along, Bolton’s mind 
turned to John Gardiner, the candidate 
who was leading the ‘ anti-gang ” faction 
in his party. He was known as the ‘Truly 
Good. He did not establish head-quar- 
ters in the Capitol ; but among that indefi- 
nite minority known as the best people of 
the State there was a strong feeling that 
Gardiner would make an ideal Senator. 
Coupled with that was the restful certainty 
that Gardiner had no possible prospect of 
being appointed. ‘This popular support 
of Gardiner crystallized into a petition in 
his behalf, signed by respectable persons 
whose names were never enrolled in the 
party conventions. More than that, there 


was a concert of powers amon; the news 
papers of the better sort; and the concert 
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was for Gardiner in the most vehement 
double leads. In postscripts to half the 
business letters which reached the execu- 
tive council were endorsements of Gar- 
diner. Nevertheless, everyone conceded 
that no one with any influence was for 
him. Bolton knew of the unorganized 
sentiment for Gardiner. He had seen the 
petitions, he had read the newspapers, he 
knew of the postscripts to the letters, and 
he appreciated the strength and the weak- 
ness of the Gardiner sentiment. ‘The Corn 
Belt attorney liked Gardiner. ‘The two 
men belonged to the same town club, 
and they often sat before the grate-fire in 
the club reading-room making grotesque 
pictures for each other with the iniquity 
of political corruption for rhetorical pig- 
ment. ‘The two men read the same books. 
They often went to New York together, 
where they enjoyed the same pictures and 
laughed at the same things in the theatres. 
Bolton knew that Gardiner thought be- 
cause the papers were for him he had the 
best of the senatorial situation ; he even 
knew in a vague way, without ever hav- 
ing asked for it explicitly, that Gardiner 
expected the Corn Belt attorney’s help. 
But he felt that he could not rely on Gar- 
diner to prevent the foreclosure of the 
Government mortgage on the Corn Belt 
road, even if it should transpire that Gar- 
diner was not the attorney for the oppo- 
sIuion. 

Bolton came bustling into the Govern- 
or’s office, took off his overcoat, and 
flung a ‘* Hello, Charlie ”’ to the Governor. 
The Governor looked up from a paper 
and said, ‘“* Well, Senator? ”’ 

Governor Rhodes was a tall, lank man 
with an actor’s face, loose-skinned and 
wrinkled. He had sharp brown eyes, and 
the effect of his gray-streaked hair and 
mustache against his clean olive skin had 
produced an argument for his nomination. 
here was no contradicting the claim of 
the Rhodes men that he was a “ 


looker.” 
OOKCT. 


good 
He often stopped and_ puffed 
cigar-smoke between important words 
exasperatingly. Strangers thought he did 
it to show his pride in being Governor. 
Only his best friends and his most inti- 
mate enemies knew the other signs of his 
vanity. 

“ Lookee here, Charlie Rhodes,” ex- 
claimed Bolton, as he threw himself on the 


lounge back of the Governor’s desk, so 
that the Governor had to swing around to 
face him ; “I don’t want to go to the Sen- 
ate. I’m running a law office.” 

The Governor smiled complacently, 
and replied, quietly : “ All right, Harvey 
K.; but I’m going to send you there, 
law or no law.” 

“Well, I won’t accept. I’m in earnest, 
Charlie. It’s mighty good of you, but I 
don’t want it. You must give it to Tom. 
There’s no other way out of it.” 

The Governor lighted a cigar deliber- 
ately, shaking his head blandly as he 
flipped away the match. 

“Why not?”’ asked Bolton, rising. 

“Damn” (puff, puff) “ scoundrel.” 

Bolton had not met this mood in 
Rhodes before. ‘The attorney looked his 
man over, and lay back on the lounge. 
He decided to find what was moving in 
the gubernatorial mind. ‘The Governor 
put his feet on his desk, puffed content- 
edly for awhile, and then ejaculated, over 
his shoulder : 

“ You or Gardiner !”’ 

Bolton did not move. He was look- 
ing at Rhodes through little slits where his 
large bright eyes should have been. ‘The 
Governor had braced himself for an un- 
comfortable session, so he called the meet- 
ing to order with : 

* Politics too rotten in this State. Peo- 
ple are tired of Tom Wharton’s methods.” 
The speaker did not like the silence that 
He walked over to Bolton and 
‘Harvey, why won’t 


followed. 
said, querulously : 
you take it?” 

Bolton’s half-closed, beady eyes were 
irritating the Governor’s nerves. ‘The si- 
lence deepened. Rhodes sat down and 
let his cigar go out. The pause lasted 
two minutes. Finally the Governor ex- 
claimed: ‘ Well?” 

Then Bolton rose and said, with all the 
curl he could put on his closely cropped 
upper lip : 

*T suppose you know what you are 
saying, Charlie Rhodes?” 

*“ What’s the matter, Harvey? 
wrong now?” 

“ Politics are rotten, are they? Well, 
when did you turn sky-pilot? Haven't 
you forgotten something? Who made you 
Governor? Where would you be now if 
Tom Wharton hadn’t taken Corn Belt 


What’s 








money, and gone out and bought a lot 
of coyote counties in that convention? 
Hell’s afire, and the calves are out, Char- 
lie Rhodes, when you talk about rotten 
politics and ‘tom Wharton’s methods.” 

‘The Governor grinned reminiscently. 
Bolton paced the floor of the office twice, 
and then came and stood directly in front 
of Rhodes, with the walnut table between 
them. 

“Charlie Rhodes, I hate to believe you 
area pup. I know you will take money 
from one side; but I did not think you 
were dishonest. I did not think you would 
take money from both sides. Who is put- 
ting up for Gardiner, anyway?”’ 

The Governor flushed, then cleared his 
throat, and returned: “ I wouldn’t take 
that from anyone but you, sir.” He 
added, ina natural voice, ‘‘ Now, Harvey, 
talk sense. Keep your shirt on. What 
have you got against Gardiner? 
sit down. ‘Talk this over sensibly.” 

When Bolton had brought the affair to 
this stage, he sat down, drew his chair 
next to the Governor’s, and began : 

“7 was a little rough, Charlie; but to 
see you about to make so many kinds of 
a fool of yourself made me hot. You 
know why we can’t have Gardiner, 
Charlie. Who’s for him? Look them over, 
and every mother’s son of them is after 
you with a gun. Look at Moulton! He’s 
wearing a Gardiner badge and circulat- 
ing Gardiner petitions, and slashing your 
liver with a cheese-knife at every jump in 
the road. Look at the Reverend Michael 
Hogan—the old pie-face! He was in to 
see you to-day. What did he say?” 

The Governor laughed. ‘“ Oh, he said 
he was placed where he had to promise 
Gardiner to come and see me; but he 
hoped I wouldn’t think he was out of the 
race himself. He said if he wasn’t ap- 
pointed himself, he supposed I couldn't 
do better than Gardiner, but that I knew 
best.” 

“ That’s it, Charlie, that’s it. That’s 
your purification of politics. That’s the 
outfit that’s whooping it up for Gardiner. 
Do you know what that old fraud told 
Gardiner to-day? He said he had been 


Come, 


up here, and had laid down on you, and 
had withdrawn from the race, and had 
demanded Gardiner’s appointment on be- 
half of fifty thousand Republicans in his 
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Conference. He said you told him that 
his resignation cleared the air, and that 
you promised to appoint John Gardiner. 
There’s your holier - than -thou crowd, 
Charlie Rhodes. I don’t blame you for 
laughing. Now, honest Ingin, Charlie, are 
you going to desert us for that crowd? ” 

The Governor replied, peevishly : Har- 
ve, I can’t appoint Tom. It would look 
like a deal. ‘The papers would abuse us, 
and we’d be drummed out of the State. 
Don’t you see I can’t do it? I'd hike to, 
but I can’t.” 

The two men rose and walked to the 
window. Bolton’s arm was on the Goy- 
ernor’s shoulder. He laughed as he spoke. 
“Oh, Charlie, Charlie, I thought I ex- 
plained all that the last time.”’” He feigned 
impatience, and won a smile from Rhodes 
for his feigning. 

‘Charlie, how many times will I have 
to tell you that they can’t hurt you. With 
Tom in the Senate and you here, all liell 
can’t beat you. You know it; and if you 
put in Gardiner, what would he do? He’d 
be monkey-doodlin’ around with some 
Chinese labor bill or some civil service 
twaddle, and his own county would in- 
struct a delegation against you. ‘The only 
fellows he would wake up to reward are 
your enemies. He’d give them sinews to 
strangle you. More than that, he would 
help them strangle all your friends.” 

At the close of the silence the Governor 
said to Bolton: ‘*Give me a match!” 
Bolton lighted it for the Governor, who 
walked back to his chair, and sighed : 
““Oh, Lord, I wish I was out of it. What 
does a man ever want to be Governor for, 
anyway?’’ The last sentence came, punc- 
tuated with puffs. Bolton read this for a 
good sign. He was looking out of the 
window when he saw the Governor’s wife 
across the great square of the State House 
grounds. He did not turn around, but 
asked, with apparent carelessness : ‘‘ Where 
did you get that Gardiner idea, Charlie?” 

“T don’t know ; 
Why?” 

‘ Haven’t promised anyone you’d ap- 
point him, have you?” asked the attor- 
ney, with his eyes still following the 
woman’s figure in the distance. A quick, 
unemphasized ‘“ No” was followed by a 
petulant, “Why are you so dead set on 
the appointment of ‘Tom? His record is 


he’s a good man. 
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The Governor looked up and said, ‘*‘ Well Senator? '’.—Page 710. 


’ 


bad. How the papers would scream.’ 
Bolton laughed sympathetically, and said : 

* Charlie, I didn’t come here to abuse 
you. I came here with an idea. It’s this : 
I don’t want to go to the Senate. I don’t 
care any more for ‘Tom Wharton than you 
do—I mean personally. But I’m under 
obligations to him, and so are you; and 
what’s more, I need him in my business. 
He is the only man I can trust in this 
Corn Belt foreclosure matter: it’s only 
for two years anyway. Then it will be 
your time.”’ 

The Governor turned quickly to Bolton, 
saw the meaning of the words, and shook 
his head. 

“Oh, yes, you can, Charlie; and [ll 
help you. ‘To begin with, I'll get fifteen 
thousand dollars as a campaign fund, and 
we'll put a fellow in the central committee 
rooms whose business it will be to see that 
every man-jack running for the Legislat- 
ure who gets any aid from the State com- 
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mittee is for you. Then you work your 
end of the business with the State Sena- 
tors who hold over, and you can make it 
I tell you, you've got an immortal cinch.’ 

The Governor put his cigar on the desk 
edge, and asked: ** How ‘bout Tom?” 

* T'll take care of him,” replied the at- 
torney. 

“ How? ” 

“Qh, lot’s of ways. Pull the bribery 


’ 


business, if | have to. He ts easy.” 

* But he’s sucha fraud, Harve. There’s 
no use talking, | can’t appoint him.” At the 
end of the pause Rhodes continued: ‘1 
suppose I could count on Melling’s help 
in the Senate, and Brewster would come 
back and lead the fight in the House?” 

Bolton reeled out the line with a nod. 
Rhodes made for the bottom with: “* We 
could at least send Tom back to Congress 
at the end of histerm. ‘That ought to be 
enough for him.” 

And Bolton began to wind in: * Yes, 
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down in his district they never go back on 
the old man.”’ 


The Governor puffed his cigar. ‘The 


line tightened as he replied : ** When you 





**T hate to believe you are a pup.” 
break the news to old Tom, be sure and 
take along a shoe-spoon and some pow 
dered chalk, or he won’t be able to get his 
hat on.’”’ Bolton laughed heartily, and the 
two men rose. 

And so it ended as Harvey kK. Bolton 
desired it toend. ‘The Governor followed 
the Corn Belt attorney to the door. — Bol- 
ton said : 

* That’s all right, Charlie. It’s on me. 
I thought you had given us the mitten. 
How’d I know you were fooling? I’llsee 
Tom at supper and tell him. ‘This is a 
mighty wise move, Charlie, and you'll not 
suffer by it.” After a long grip from the 
gubernatorial hand, Bolton walked out 
into the crisp winter ar. 

The Governor went back to a hissing 
steam-coil, and held his thin hands over it. 


Page 72 


The room was warm, but the warmth of 
the heated iron felt good to him. He 
stood with his hands behind him, thinking, 
He was planning rapidly, and fitting the 
furniture of his fancy to 
the new prospect perhaps 
more rapidly than he 
planned for the realiza- 
tion of his hopes. His 
mind was absorbed in the 
niot of his ambitions, when 
his wife came in and star 
tled him. Mrs. 
was a woman of 
dle age, and no 
hinted that the glow in 
her cheeks was anything 
but good health and good 
spirits. There was gray 
in her light fluffy hair, but 
no one noticed it; and 
even her enemies admit- 
ted that she carried her 
weight well. She asso- 
ciated herself with gowns 
of the simplest and most 
stylish cut, and her bon 
nets kept her gowns good 
company. ‘There was a 
large grace about her tall, 
well-covered frame that 
made agile, catty women 
envy her. When she came 
into the office that winter 
day, Mrs. Rhodes brought 
the world in with her. 
There was a brusque out 
of-doorsness about her, and a masterful 
strength in her quick step that was brac 
ing. She broke in on her husband with : 
“Charlie Rhodes, if you ever send an- 
other worthless darkey out to cut wood 
because he can carry a precinct in String 
town, I'll leave you. ‘That creature you 
sent out this morning hasn’t done a thing 
all day but feel of his back and grunt. | 
came down for my new bonnet ; how do 
you like it?” 

After an exchange of courtesies, Mrs. 
Rhodes asked : ** Well, Charlie, tell me, 
did Harvey Bolton take it?” 

The question brought the Governor up 
to his situation abruptly. He had hoped to 
approach it from his own path, leading his 


Rhode S 
mid 
one ever 


wife in his own good time over the ground, 
carefully picking out the advantageous 
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avenues for her to traverse toward an 
agreement with him. <A man in the ec- 
stasy of a newly organized plan or of a 
freshly rooted hope, dislikes to return to 
the bald earth upon which the plan rises or 
in which the hope grows. No man enjoys 
rebuilding the temple of his plan, or regen- 
erating his hope for another’s satisfaction. 
So Governor Rhodes did what most men 
do who take their wives into their lives at 
all—he rushed into the middle of the affair, 
and tried to drag Mrs. Rhodes with him to 
his view of the outlook by an almost end- 
When they were seat- 
the man on the lounge, and his wife in 
a stuffy, slippery, leather chair—Rhodes 
Was saying : 

“Of course, everything is uncertain in 
politics. But this is as sure as anything can 
be. Bolton can get the money, and we’ve 
known him too long to question his fidel- 
ity. ‘Tom Wharton is pretty bad, Lizzie, I 
know ; but Melling would be for me. I 
can make Rawlins a railroad commissioner, 
and get him. Wharton won’t fight me. 


less chain of words. 
ed 


How would you like to be Mrs. Senator 


” 


Rhodes, anyway ? 





She waited until the stenographer had left the room 
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Mrs. Rhodes sat looking at a great mir- 
ror above a mantel, across the room. She 
replied, absently, ‘It looks all right, Char- 
lie; give me time to think.”” And her hus- 
band began again : 

“Why, it’s a good scheme. Wharton 
feels that I ought to do something for him. 
He helped me. We'll be out of debt when 


we leave here. We can afford it. Why 
don’t you like it, Lizzie? ” 
ee Why, E do lke» it,” replied Mrs. 


Rhodes, in a preoccupied manner. 

Her husband went over the proposition 
again from a different stand-point. He did 
not know that he was trying to rush an en- 
dorsement of his promise from his wife be- 
fore she had time to consider the matter. 
The sense of guilt was not defined in his 
heart. Some subconsciousness must have 
known the truth, and it must have been 
clamoring for an approval to use in rebut- 
tal in debates to come. Rhodes finished 
with the words : ‘* Now, I don’t see why 
that isn’t a mighty good arrangement. I 
thought it was, or I never would have——” 
He honestly intended to say ‘“ consented 
to it,” but his mouth said, “ proposed it.” 





iba, 
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Read the words on the white slip and knit 


A ghost of some answer danced past 
Mrs. Rhodes’s face and twitched her fore- 
head, but she did not speak. She rose and 
measured the room three times, walking. 
In the fourth lap the Governor asked, 
““Well?’’ His wife stood still and faced 
him with : ‘Charlie, it won’t do. Don’t 
you see it won’t do? If Harvey k. Bol- 
ton wouldn’t take the place himself, and 
yet would give $15,000 of Corn Belt 
money to keep Gardiner out, there must be 
something disreputable for ‘ftom Wharton 
to do when he gets there.”’ 

Mrs. Rhodes grew suddenly pale. The 
thought that came to her leaped to her 
lips : ** Charlie, don’t you see they’re try 
ing to sugar-coat a bribe? My! what a 
conscienceless rascal that Bolton is !’ 

Mrs. Rhodes sat down by her husband, 
and the two looked into space for a mo 
ment—she with her chin in her hand, he 
with his fingers clasped back of his head. 
The woman found her voice first : 

“ Well, now, thisisa pretty kettle of fish. 
Have you promised him— Bolton? ’ 

“ Yes,” laughed her husband, ruefully ; 
«that’s the trouble.” 


24 
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his brows. 


“Well then, Charlie, you keep it. I'd 
rather see a regiment of Tom Whartons 
in the Senate—than that.”’ Mrs. Rhodes 
added the last phrase after hunting for her 
words : for she was a careful woman, and 
loved her husband well. 

The Governor went to his desk, and 
going said: © V’Il tell you what [ll do. 
I’ll get him to release me.” 

* Do you suppose you can, Charlie? 
This is a really great 
It doesn’t come to 


I hope you can. 
opportunity for you. 
a man often to serve the people by putting 
a clean, smart, bright man like Gardiner 
in the Senate.”” While Mrs. Rhodes was 
speaking her husband reached for the 
telephone transmitter. After the pre- 
liminaries of the telephonic conversation 
were concluded, she heard her husband 
say: 

“That you, Harve? This is Rhodes.” 

Mrs. Rhodes did not like the familiarity 
after what had occurred, but the mono- 
logue went on. 

“ Ves.”’ A hollow laugh followed—the 
kind of laugh that has become a part of 
civilized expression with the telephone. A 
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laugh 
preceded the words : 

“ Say, Harve, you haven’t said anything 
to him, have you? ”’ 

Another risible demonstration followed. 
‘Then: 

“All right. Yes, yes. Well, say, don’t 


palpably, intentionally funny— 


tell anyone about it till to-morrow.’ 

Mrs. Rhodes wondered what was com- 
ing on the wire. Her husband answered : 

‘©Oh, no, not exactly ; but 1 want to 
talk it over again. Nothing serious.” 
Another laugh was rasped off, and with, 
“Yes. Allright. That’s all. Good-by.” 
The Governor put up the receiver, and his 
wife asked: “ Now, how are you going 
about it, Charlie?” 
“Qh, heavens ! I don’t know, Lizzie ; 
but [ll fix it some way.” 

As Mrs. Rhodes went down the stone 
steps of the Capitol, a resolve began to 
form itself in her mind. It was a nebu- 
lous resolve, and the sharp winter air in 
her face almost blew it away. When she 
turned into the main thoroughfare of the 
town, the panorama of the street filled the 
foreground of her thought, and crowded 
into the shadow her half-formed intention 
to help her husband in his predicament ; 
for in the faces that passed by her Mrs. 
Rhodes had much delight. She looked at 
the bonnets and the gowns of the women, 
and she read strange stories in the eyes 
of the passers-by. She could see all the 
details of the tragedy in a made-over 
gown on a last year’s bride. ‘The sacri- 
fice of a mother in a black straw hat and 
a shawl for a spendthrift son reached 
Mrs. Rhodes’s heart. She had known 
the common privations that often come 
in the course of things to the average 
American home, and little makeshifts of 
dress on those about her painted for the 
Governor’s wife the home-life of the wearer. 
As a politician passed her, she classified 
him among the sheep or the goats accord- 
ing to the support or the trouble that he 
gave her husband. Occasionally there 
passed some office-seeker whose obse- 
quiousness vexed her. ‘The resolution that 
hovered about her as she came down the 
Capitol steps had almost dissolved into thin 
air, when a woman in noisy silks, an ag- 
gressive sealskin cloak, and pronounced 
diamond earrings flashed by Mrs. Rhodes 
with a gracious bow. The Governor’s wife 
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returned the salutation pleasantly enough, 
and mechanically remembered that three 
months before this woman had come to 
the Capitol wearing a green beaver jacket 
and a hat in its third season. Her husband 
was a State Senatorfrom Hancock County, 
and Mrs. Rhodes wondered rather idly 
how a woman could flaunt the signs of 
her husband’s dishonor so openly. ‘The 
Governor’s wife was reflecting gratefully 
that she would take in washing before she 
would allow her husband to barter his of- 
ficial acts ; then a sharp anguish gripped 
her throat. It struck Mrs. Rhodes with a 
flash of anger that she could not pity the 
State Senator’s wife unless she stopped the 
appointment of ‘Tom Wharton. Then it 
was that the nebulous resolve froze into a 
deed, and the heels of the Governor’s wife 
clicked on the pavement with a vim that 
would have told one who knew her well 
that she was bent upon a definite mission. 
Her increasing speed was the only out- 
ward and visible sign of her inward and 
boiling temper. ‘The bland face and the 
kindly smile that greeted her acquaint- 
ances would have deceived the casual 
observer. Mrs. Rhodes realized that she 
was about to do an unusual thing. She 
did not shrink from the visit to Bolton’s 
office. Every week when he was in town 
the Corn Belt attorney was at the Rhodes 
home. Mrs. Rhodes knew him—as she 
had often told her husband—from cover to 
cover. She had heard the gossip about his 
work with legislators, but as she believed 
in his ends she despised the men whose 
cupidity made Bolton’s means necessary. 
She was tempted to turn back at Bolton’s 
door. She had an instinctive repugnance 
for any sort of interference in her hus- 
band’s affairs. Not more than three men 
knew how much influence she had in ad- 
ministrative councils. One of these three 
men was Bolton. But in spite of the fact 
that she knew of his knowledge of her 
place in the executive cabinet, Mrs. Rhodes 
hesitated before intruding even ina good 
cause. But she brushed aside her scruples 
on the threshold ; and the next moment 
Harvey Kk. Bolton, who had walked out 
of the Governor’s office rejoicing as a 
strong man to run a race, who loved a 
victory for its own sake and‘ did not look 
at the superscription of the coin that 
brought the victory, heard a voice that 
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made him weak for an instant and sick. 
He was dictating a letter when the voice 
first came to him. It was sweet and gentle, 
with not a tremor in it, not a sliver on its 
timbre. “Is Mr. Bolton in?”’ 

“Yes,” the clerk answered. 

A second later Bolton heard the rustle 
of skirts, and Mrs. Rhodes spoke in the 
ante-room for him to hear : 

‘Well, Mr. Bolton, is this your busy 
day?” 

Bolton rose to greet her. “ Why, Mrs. 

Come right 


Rhodes, [’m glad to see you. 
in. 


” 


Mrs. Rhodes did not seem out of breath 
nor flurried. She waited until the stenog- 
rapher had left the room, and then drawled, 
as she leaned forward with her elbows on 
the forearms of the chair : 

“Tom Wharton ! ” 

There was the caloric fury of 
an’s scorn in her voice, properly cooled 
by a sense of humor which kept the situ- 
ation out of caricature. Bolton laughed 
with his guest, and then began to spar for 
position. 

“ What’s the matter with Tom?” 
quired Bolton, fumbling with a 
knife and crossing his feet. 
have for a 


a Wom- 


in- 
paper- 
“There are 
worse fellows to friend than 
Tom,” he added. 

He had been looking at the trinket in 
his hand until he finished the sentence ; 
then he glanced furtively at Mrs. Rhodes 
to see how she would take the last of it. 
Mrs. Rhodes parried it with a good-nat- 
ured smile. 

‘But there is a difference between a 
friend in politics and a Senator from your 
State.”’ 

Bolton answered : a rule, 
the fellows in politics are better than the 
men in office. There has been a scanda- 
lous lot of old brigands among the official 
Western States. 


‘Take it as 


representatives of these 
It has always been that way. 
the kind of wagon - painter 
dropped into Topeka, and got a contract 
to paint pictures of all the Governors of 
the State in the Senate chamber. He 
finished the job before the Legislature ad- 
journed, and some patron of the arts pre- 
sented a resolution authorizing the wagon- 
painter to paint portraits of Jim Lane 

Senator Lane who killed himself, you'll 
remember—and old John Brown. When 


Back in 


seventies a 
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the resolution came before the State Sen- 
ate, an old codger from Osborn County, 
who hadn’t opened his head during the 
session, except to throw hot, rebellious 
liquor into his blood, rose and said———”’ 

In recounting this story Bolton panto- 
mimed it. He was doing his best to kill 
time, in the vain hope that some distract- 
ing circumstance might turn the discussion 
from what he knew to be the object of 
Mrs. Bolton continued 
his story : ‘I d’sire to offer this amend- 
ment: Resolved, that when th’ artist paints 
the portraits of these two great Kansis 
two em’nent 
whose lives are so typical of our b’loved 
State—b’loved State—that th’ artist is re- 
quested to lab’l the pictures so that fusure 
gen’rations may know whish gloris son of 
Kansis was hung, and which committed 
suicide.” 

When the laugh subsided, Bolton ad- 
ded: * As it was in the beginning, so it 
shall be ever after, Mrs. Rhodes. ‘Tom 
Wharton isn’t so bad when you think of 
him in comparison with other Western 
Senators.” 

Mrs. Rhodes was not quite ready for 
the fray, so she skirmished : “ Well, that’s 
not the question. Compare him with 
Gardiner. Gardiner’s a fine fellow—a 
man of brains and honor. What. this 
State needs is that sort of a representa- 
tive, a man of moral courage—a man like 
you, for instance.” She put the full stop 
of half a dozen merry dimples at the end 
and her danced. 
Bolton laughed with her,and Mrs. Rhodes 
resumed, “ Now, sir, what are you and 
Charlie going to sacrifice your trump on 
a two-spot for? You owe a duty—now 
that’s the truth, Harvey Bolton 
a duty to the people—you, just as surely as 
Charlie —to put a strong man in the Sen 
ate from this State, a man like Gardiner.” 

Bolton put his hands in his pocket, and 
jingled his keys as he paced the rug. He 
was Irritated, but was too wise to show it. 
He turned to the Governor's wife, and 
chuckled as he stood in front of her chair. 
‘So it’s Gardiner, is it?” he 
Then he spent a few seconds in efferves 
cent fancy, and finally popped out, in a 
fizz of merriment. ‘“ Now honestly, Mrs. 
Rhodes, don’t you think ‘Tom Wharton in 
Washington would reflect as much credit 


Rhodes’s visit. 


statesmen—these Kansins, 


of her sentence, eyes 


Vou owe 


asked. 
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on this State as Mrs. Gardiner in her red 
hat and her heliotrope satin dress?” 

Mrs. Rhodes might have laughed _ her- 
self into a surrender, but she stopped 
laughing to reply, meditatively : ‘* Why do 
you suppose the wives of good men and 
great will insist on red velvet in their hats 
after they begin to wear vermilion rubber 
in their teeth?’ 


’ 


It was Bolton’s move, and he had 
gained nothing by his manceuvre. He 
answered, on a venture: ‘Well, now, 
Mrs. Rhodes, what’s the matter with 
Tom? He hasa machine. What of it? 
He got it by telling the truth. He is in 
politics as a business. What of that? He 
doesn’t sell out his friends. He is a bull- 
dozer ; but that’s merely a method. He 


will take advice. He doesn’t pretend to 
know it all.” 

Mrs. Rhodes saw her advantage. 
“That is all true; but why are 
anxious for Wharton just now, and why 
do you want to spend fifteen thousand 
dollars to put him in the Senate?” 

Bolton grew grave. He replied, sober- 
ly: ** You are wrong there, Mrs. Rhodes ; 
that was to help Charlie.” 

Bolton saw that the fencing was over. 


you sO 


The little muscles at the corners of Mrs. 
Rhodes’s mouth quivered an instant, then 
set. Her eyes lost their softness. She 


faced the attorney and spoke carefully, in 
alow voice: “ Mr. Bolton, that offer was 
cruel of you—cruel and ungrateful. I have 
always thought you held Charlie and me 
in too high esteem for that. You know 
how much the Senate would mean to 
Charlie and to me also. Have we not been 
too good friends with you for you to class 
us with the others—the cattle you buy? 
Did you think the Senate was about our 
size?” 

Bolton’s features did not move while she 
spoke. She ¢ ould not tell whether his face 
wore a sneer, or whether it was curious at- 
tention that fixed his frank, clear, blue eyes 
upon her and kept him still. He did not 
reply, so she continued : * Don’t think 
You and Charlie can do 
You men pretend to be 
I have heard you talk 
yet here 


I’m meddling. 
as you please. 
for clean politics. 
about corruption and its dangers ; 
you are, at your best opportunity, giving 
the lie to your sentiments, and putting up 
a disgraceful deal to elevate the sort of 


~> 
~3 


men you deplore. If you go ahead with 
this deal, you put yourself on a level with 
that kind of men.” 

Mrs. Rhodes watched for some change 
in Bolton’s face; but the eyes still met her 
eyes fearlessly. She did not notice, how- 
ever, that Bolton’s mouth was farther ajar 
than it was when she turned the conver- 
sation into a monologue. Bolton’s right- 
hand fingers were drumming on the desk 
beside him, and Mrs. Rhodes did not no- 
tice how vigorously they hit the oak. She 
could not see that the other hand was rap- 
idly putting a key on and off a ring in his 
trousers’ pocket. When the right hand 
rested Mrs. Rhodes saw only the un- 
blinking eves gazing toward her—fathom- 
less. 

She paused, but only for a moment. 
She proc eeded : ‘* I don’t think you un- 
derstand the meaning of what you've of- 
fered to Charlie—your friend—and I’m 
sure I tell you, Harvey Bol- 
ton, it hurts to have you do what you’ve 
done——to try to stain the honor of a friend. 
It cuts deep to find that you are 
ally dead that you would thoughtlessly 
put me beside that woman from Hancock 
County with her sealskins and diamonds 

you know, Senator Wilton’s wife. It 
hurts worse to know you did this thought- 
lessly than to feel that you did it with ma- 
licious knowledge.” : 

Bolton sighed. His features displayed 
no sign of the meaning of the muscular 
act: Mrs. settled back in her 
chair. Her ruddy face had grown white, 
and she asked, sharply : 

‘How much better am I, if my hus- 
band trades off his State’s good name for 
hisown advancement than that poor creat- 
ure whose husband made the Corn Belt 
stand and deliver sealskins and diamonds 
for his vote against that absurd maximum 
rate bill.” 

Bolton was about to speak when a 
messenger-boy with a telegram came into 
the room. Mrs. Rhodes walked to the 
window, and watched the clerks and office 
people scurrying homeward through the 
approaching twilight. She could 
Bolton flush almost purple. She could 
not see his steady eyes blink, nor could she 
see him moisten his lips with his tongue. 
She did not see the attorney shut his eyes 
tightly, brush his hand across them, after 


, , 
he doesn’t. 


so mor- 


Rhodes 


10t see 
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he read the telegram. Bolton saw on the 
paper before him, over the signature of 
the president of the Corn Belt road, this 
message : 

“That appointment must be prevented. 
I have just learned certainly that it will 
hurt our interests. ‘Take any one but him 
as a compromise.” Bolton folded the 
telegram up, and kept folding and unfold- 
ing it, as Mrs. Rhodes from her station by 
the window took up her monologue : 

‘And yet, Mr. Bolton, when the test 
comes, you would dishonor us all. You 
would bribe your best friend to do some- 
thing you will not go to the Senate and do 
yourself. I don’t know what it is.” 

Bolton’s unchanging expression made 
Mrs. Rhodes nervous. In her normal 
mind, she would have found a hopeful 
sign in the fact that Bolton kept creasing 
the telegram. When Mrs. Rhodes paused, 
he turned to his desk and wrote a few 
words. While his back was toward her 
the woman said : 

“I’m not here asking you to release 
Charlie from his promise. That is between 
you and him. What I want is that you 
shall see what you have done just as It is, 
and have no false lights to deceive you.” 

In the pause Governor Rhodes entered 
the room. Bolton, who turned quickly 
from his desk at the sound of a footfall, 
regained self-possession in an instant, and 
handed the message he had been creas- 
ing to Mrs. Rhodes ; and the white slip of 
paper, upon which he had been writing 
his answer, he passed to the Governor. 
Rhodes read the words on the white slip 
and knit his brows, staring from his wife 
to Bolton when he had finished reading. 
Mrs. Rhodes looked up, flushed with the 
first anger that escaped her control, and 
said, as she handed the creased, crumpled 
telegram from the president of the Corn 
Belt Railroad back to Bolton : 

“That means Gardiner, I suppose.” 

Bolton nodded, and indicated with his 
eyes that the Governor should hand the 
white paper slip in his hand to his wife. 
Bolton’s face did not flinch as she read 
aloud the street address of the president 
of the Corn Belt and Bolton’s answer 
which followed : 
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fulfilled. 
Gardiner has already been appointed.” 
Mrs. Rhodes leaned back in her chair 
and said, half in asigh and half in a smile: 
“ Well, Harvey K. Bolton, your fortune is 
not in politics; it’s in cards. What a face 


‘*Your wishes cannot be 


99 


for poker And that was all the thanks 
that the attorney for the Corn Belt received. 

Bolton sat down and laughed quietly. 
Then he said to the Governor, who was 
just grasping the situation. 

“ Well, Charlie Rhodes, your wife’s fort- 
une isn’t in cards; it’s in politics.” 

And yet in after days, when Harvey 
Bolton recalled the light in Mrs. Rhodes’s 
liquid gray eyes, as she looked up from 
his answer to the Corn Belt president's 
telegram, he could not for the life of him 
settle in his mind whether.that light came 
from a twinkle or a tear; and being a 
man of some pride in his discernment, he 
would give a decent sum to any charity if 
he could be sure that it was not a twinkle. 

And now that the facts are recorded, it 
may be just as well to know the history 
of this transaction which the world ac- 
cepts. Every one concedes that history 
is written by the newspapers, and here is 
what the Jorning State Times printed 
about the matter in hand. The thrilling 
leader in the Z?mes ran thus : 

“A VICTORY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

“The appointment of John Gardiner as 
junior Senator from this State by Governor 
Rhodes last night is a magnificent example 
of the power of public opinion. — It was 
clearly a victory for the people. Ring 
rule was rebuked. The star chamber had 
no part in the choice. ‘The Governor’s 
ear bent to the prairie grass, and he heard 
the voice of the masses demanding this 
appointment. Heretofore the Z7mes has 
had little to commend in the 
administration; but we take this public 
opportunity to say that, in repulsing the 
whispering fixers and old hangers-on who 
have disgraced the State House by their 
presence, Governor Rhodes has spread a 
thick mantle over his multitude of sins. 
For once he has obeyed his constitutents. 
This was indeed and in truth a victory for 
the people.”’ 


Rhodes 














THE 
LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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Z| N the interval between the two Riviera winters, 1873-74 and 1883-84, 
there were three regions, as | have said, apart from his native Edin- 
burgh, which Stevenson most frequented, and which in his friends’ 
minds are especially associated with his memory. ‘These are the forest 
of Fontainebleau, the California coast, and the mountain health- 
: station of Davos in the Grisons Alps. ‘The correspondence of the 
Foi onti taineble: we period was too meagre to yield material for a separate paper; that 
from California furnished the subject of our last; we now come to Davos. Returning 
with his wife and young stepson from California in the August of 1880, Stevenson 
had been joined by his parents at Liverpool, and thence the whole party had gone to 
make a stay in Scotland, first at Hdinburgh, and afterwards for a few weeks at the 
Highland health resorts of Blair Athol and Strathpeffer. Here it soon became ap- 
parent that the state of his health was very threatening. He suffered from acute chronic 
catarrh, accompanied by disquieting lung symptoms and great weakness, and was 
told accordingly that he must go for the winter, and probably for several succeeding 
winters, to the mountain valley of Davos, which within the last few years had been 
coming into repute as a place of recovery, or at least of arrested mischief, for lung 
patients. Hither he and his wife and stepson came accordingly at the end of 
October ; nor must another member of the party be forgotten, a black thoroughbred 
Skye terner, the gift of Sir Walter Simpson (Stevenson’s companion on the Inland 








Voyage). This creature was named after his giver Walter—a name subsequently 
corrupted into Wattie, Woggie, Wogg, Woggins, Bogue, and a number of other affec- 


tionate diminutives. He wasa remarkably pretty, engaging, excitable, capricious little 
specimen of his race, the occasion of infinite anxiety and laughing care to his devoted 
master and mistress until his death six years later. 

The Davos of 1880, approached by an eight hours’ laborious drive up the valley 
of the Prittigau, consisted of one group of German hotels near the centre of the old 
Swiss village, with another smaller and more scattered group of English hotels situ 
ated at a little distance beside the open road, and was a very different place from the 
vastly extended and embellished Davos of to-day, which to some readers of this 
magazine is doubtless familiar, with its railway, its modern shops, its electric lighting, 
and its crowd of winter visitors bent on outdoor and indoor entertainment. ‘The 
Stevensons’ quarters for the first winter were at the Hotel Belvedere, then a mere 
nucleus of the huge establishment it has since become. — Besides the usual society of 
an invalid hotel, with its mingled tragedies and comedies, they had there the great 
advantage of the presence, in a neighboring house, of a brillant man of letters and 
one of the most charming of companions, John Addington Symonds, with his family. 
Mr. Symonds, whose health had been desperate before he tried the place, was a living 
testimony to its virtues, and was at this time engaged in building the chalet which 
became his home until he died fifteen years later. During Stevenson’s first season at 
Davos, though his mind was full of literary enterprises, he was too ill to do much 
actual work. Leaving the Alps at the approach of Spring, 1881, he returned, after a 
short stay near Paris, to his family in Edinburgh. ‘Thence the whole party again went 
to the Highlands, this time to Pitlochry and Braemar. Here for awhile Stevenson 
was able to work well, among other things making a start while at Braemar upon the 
book which was his first popular success, “Treasure Island.” But one of the most in- 
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clement of Scottish summers had before long undone all the good gained in the previous 
winter at Davos; and in the autumn of the year he repaired thither again. This time 
his quarters were at a’small chalet, the Chalet am Stein, in the near neighborhood of 
the Symonds’ house. ‘The beginning of his second stay was darkened by the serious 
illness of his wife ; nevertheless the winter was one of much greater literary activity 
than the last. “Treasure Island” was finished; the greater part of the “ Silverado 
Squatters”’ written ; so were the Essays on “Talk and ‘Talkers,’ “ A Gossip on 
Romance,” and several other of his best papers for magazines ; while by way of whim 
and pastime he occupied himself, to his own and _ his stepson’s delight, with the 
little sets of woodcuts and verses printed by the latter at his toy press—* ‘The Davos 
Press”’ as they called it—as well as with mimic campaigns carried on between the 
man and boy with armies of lead soldiers, as narrated in this magazine for last De- 
cember. Moreover, for the first and almost the only time in his life, there awoke in 
him during this second spring in Davos the spirit of lampoon, and he poured forth sets 
of verses, not without touches of a Swiftean fire, against commercial frauds in general, 
and those of certain local tradesmen who he thought had cheated him in particular ; 
as well as others in memory of a defunct publican of Edinburgh who had been one of 
his butts in youth. Finally, much revived in health by the beneficent air of the Alpine 
valley, he left it again in midspring, to return once more to Scotland, and to be once 
more thrown back to, or below, the point where he had started. | But he had himself 
felt deeply the austerity and monotony of the white Alpine world in winter; and 
though he had unquestionably gained in health there, his wife had on her part suffered 
much. Accordingly his next choice of health resorts was in the South, and Davos 
knew him no more. 

I print at the head of his first winter’s letters from the Alps some verses from 
one in rhyme, which he addressed by way of thanks to a Cambridge friend, Mr. A, 
GG. Dew-Smith, who had sent him a present of a box of cigarettes. — It gives his first 
general impressions of the place, some of which he presently found cause to modify : 
and is very characteristic in its comments on the tame behaviour of the valley stream, 
the Landwasser, at this part of its course. 


Figure me to yourself, I pray— True human beings—what I call 
A man of my peculiar cut Human—the deuce a cipher more ; 
Apart from all the wise and gay, 


. A climat f surprising worth ; 
Into an Alpine valley shut; panei his 


Innumerable dogs that bark ; 

Shut in a kind of damned Hotel Some air, some weather, and some carth ; 
Discountenanced by God and man ; \ native race—God save the mark ! 

The food ?—Sir, you would do as well 


op : ne eS a ot. A race that works, yet cannot work, 
fo cram your belly full of bran. 


Yodels, but cannot yodel right, 

The company ? Alas, the day Such as, unhelp’d, with rusty dirk, 
That I should dwell with such a crew, I vow that I could wholly smite. 

With devil anything to say, 


Sie aebiein tn ane tt to? A river that from morn to night 
NOT ¢ ne i 4 , 


Down all the valley plays the fool 


The place ? Although they call it Platz, Not once she pauses in her flight, 
I will be bold and state my view ; Nor knows the comfort of a pool ; 
a a ° But still keeps up, by straight or bend, 
oa et The self-same pace she hath begun 
There are, as I will not deny, Still hurry, hurry, to the end 
Innumerable inns; a road y (sood God, is that the way to run >? 


Several Alps indifferent high ; 


an ee If Ia river were, I hope 
The snow’s inviolable abode ; I 


That I should better realize 
Eleven English parsons, all The opportunities and scope 
Entirely inoffensive ; four Of that romantic enterprise. 
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I should not ape the merely strange, 
But aim besides at the divine ; 
And continuity and change 
I still should labor to combine. 


H{ere should I gallop down the race, 
Here charge the sterling like a bull ; 

‘There, as a man might wipe his face, 
Lie, pleased and panting, in a pool. 


But what, my Dew, in idle mood, 
What prate I, minding not my debt ? 
What do I talk of bad or good ? 
The best 1s still a cigarette. 


Me 
Or smiling providences crown 
Whether on high the eternal vault 
Be blue, or crash with thunder down— 


whether evil fate assault 


I judge the best, whate’er befall, 
Is still to sit on one’s behind, 
And, having duly moistened all, 
Smoke with an unperturbed mind. 
Bes lye. 3 


| The two following letters are addressed 
to Mr. Gosse, and contain suggestions as 
to a volume of selected English odes which 
that gentleman was about to edit (pub- 
lished by Kegan Paul in 1881) |: 

Hore, BELVEDERE, DAvos-PLATZ, 
december 6, 1580. 

My pEaAr Wec,—I have many letters 
that I ought to write in preference to this ; 
but a duty to letters and to Weg prevails 
over any private consideration. You are 
going to collect odes ; I could not wish a 
better man but I tremble lest 
you should commit two sins of omission. 
You will not, I am sure, be so far left to 
yourself as to give us no more of Dryden 
than the hackneyed St. Cecilia; I know 
you will give us some others of those sur- 
prising masterpieces where there is more 
sustained eloquence and = harmony. of 
English numbers than in all that has been 
since ; there is a machine about 
a poetical young lady and another about 


to do so; 


written 


either Charles or James, I know not 
which ; and they are both indescribably 
fine. (Is Marvell’s Horatian Ode good 


enough 2? [half think so.) = But my 
great point is a fearthat you are one of 
those who are unjust to our old Tenny- 


son’s Duke of Wellington. I have just 
been talking it over with Symonds, and 
we agreed that whether for its metrical 
effects, for its brief, plain, stirring words of 
portraiture, as—he “that never lost an 
English gun,’’ or—the soldier salute ; or 
for the heroic apostrophe to Nelson, that 
ode has never been surpassed in any 
tongue or time. Grant me the Duke, O 
Weg! | suppose you must not put in 
yours about the war-ship; you will have 


to admit worse ones, however—Ever 
yours, Re Des: 
Davos, December 19, 1880 


This letter is a report of a long sederunt, 
also steterunt in small committee at 
Davos-Platz, December 15, 1880. 
Its results are unhesitatingly shot at 
your head. 


My peEAR WEG,—We both insist on the 
Duke of Wellington. Really it cannot be 
left out. Symonds said you would cover 
yourself with shame, and I add, your 
friends with confusion, if you leave it 
out. Really, you know it is the only 
thing you have, since Dryden, where that 
irregular odic, odal, odous (?) verse is 
used with mastery and sense. And it’s 
one of our few English blood-boilers. 

(2) Byron: if anything, Prometheus. 

(3) Shelley (1), The world’s vreat age 
from Hellas we are both death on. 
After that you have, of course, Z/e ITest 
Wind thing. But we think one would 
maybe be enough; no more than two 
any way. 

(4) Herrick. 
Corinna. After 
any way. 

(5) Leave out stanza 3rd of Congreve’s 
like a dear; we can’t stand the 
’ nor the “ peruke.”’ 

(6) Milton.  7Z?me and the 
Music. We both agree we would rather 
go without Z’ Agro and // Penseroso than 
these ; that these are not 
so well known to the brutish herd. 

(7) Isthe Reval George an ode or only 
an elegy ? 

(S) We leave Campbell to you. 

(g) If you take anything from Clough, 
but we don’t either of us fancy you will, 
let it be Come back. 

(10) Quite right about Dryden. I had 
a hankering after Zhrenodia Augustalis ; 


VWeddowes and Come, my 


that A/r. IVickes - two 


Sol cs 1) jl 


for the reason 


It’s sO good. 
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but I find it long and with very prosaic 
though, O! what fine stuff be- 
tween whiles. 

(11) Right with Collins. 

(12) Right about Pope’s Ode. But 
what can you give? Zhe Dying Chris- 
“van ? or one of his inimitable courtesies ? 
‘These last are fairly odes, by the Horatian 
model, just as my dear JJeddowes is an 
ode in the name and for the sake of 
Bandusia. 

(13) Whatever you do you'll give us 
the Greek Vase. 

(13) Do you like Jonson’s “loathed 
stage?” Verses 2, 3, and 4 are so bad, 
the last line. But there is a fine 
movement and feeling in the rest. 

We will have the Duke of Wellington 
by God. Pro Symonds and Stevenson. 

RK. Ws: 


holes : 


also 


|The three next letters refer principally 
to a project of a social history of the High- 
lands in the eighteenth century. Steven- 
son’s early interest in this subject had been 
strongly reawakened, since his return from 
the States, by conversations at Strath- 
peffer with Principal Tulloch, the well- 
known head of St. Andrew’s University, 
who had urged him to take it up in earnest. 
The scheme had the full sympathy of his 
father, who during this winter supplied him 
liberally from home with books and authori- 
ties for the purpose. | 

Davos, December 12th, 188o. 

My pEAR FaTHER,—Hereis the scheme 
as well as I can begin the 
book immediately after the ’15, as then 
began the attempt to suppress the High- 
lands. 
I. ‘THIRTY 
) Rob Roy. 
2) The Independent Companies: the 
Watches. 

(3) Story of Lady Grange. 

(4) The Military Rords and Disarma- 


foresee. I 


YEARS’ INTERVAL. 


( 
( 


ment: Wade; and 
(5) Burt. 
II. THe Heroic AGE. 
(1) Duncan Forbes of Culloden. 
(2) Flora Macdonald. 
(3) The Forfeited Estates; insluding 
Hereditary Jurisdictions; and _ the 


admirable conduct of the tenants. 
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III. HERE 
(1) ‘The Ossianic Controversy. 
(2) Boswell and Johnson. 

(3) Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 


LITERATURE INTERVENES, 


IV. 
Highland Economics. 
The Reinstatement of the Proprietors. 
The Evictions. 
migration. 
Present State. 


Economy. 


V. RELIGION. 

The Catholics, Episcopals, and kirk, 

and Soc. Prop. Christ. Knowledge. 

The Men. 

The Disruption. 

All this, of course, will greatly change 
in form, scope, and order; this is just a 
bird’s-eye glance. ‘Thank you for Bwz7, 
which came, and for your Union notes. 
I have read one-half (about goo pages) 
of Wodrow’s Correspondence, with some 
improvement, but great fatigue. ‘The 
Doctor thinks well of my recovery, which 
puts me in good hope for the future. I 
should certainly be able to make a fine 
history of this. 

My Essays are going through the press, 
and should be out in January or Ieb- 
ruary.—Ever your affectionate son, 

Re oy Si 
December 21st, 1880. DAvos. 

My pear Propie,—I under- 
stand these reproaches. ‘The letters come 
between seven and nine in the evening; 
and every one about the books was an- 
swered that same night, and the answers 
left Davos by seven o’clock next morning. 
Perhaps the snow delayed them; if so, ’tis 
a good hint to you not to be uneasy at 
apparent There is no hurry 
about my father’s notes; I shall not be 
writing anything till I get home again, | 
believe. Only, I want to be able to keep 
reading ad hoc all winter, as it seems 
about all I shall be fit for. About John 
Brown [author of Lad and his Fricnis\|, 
I have been breaking my heart to finish 
a Scotch poem to him. Some of it is not 


do not 


silences. 


really bad, but the rest will not come, and 
I mean to get it right before I do any- 
thing else. 

The bazaar is over, £160 gained, and 
everybody’s health lost; Fanny was in bed 























General View of Davos. 


with neuralgia in her eye the last day; 
altogether I never had a more uncomfort- 
able time; apply to her for further details 
of the discomfort. 

We have our Wogg in somewhat better 
trim now, and vastly better spirits. The 
weather has been bad—for Davos, but 
indeed it is a wonderful climate. It never 
feels cold; yesterday, with a little chill, 
small, northerly draught, for the first time, 
it was pinching. Usually, it may freeze, 
or snow, or do what it pleases, you feel 
it not, or hardly any. 

Thanks for your notes; that fishery 
question will come in, as you notice in 
the Highland Book, as well as under the 
Union; it is very important. I hear no 
word of Hugh Miller’s Azvcfons,; 1 count 
on that. What you say about the old and 
new Statistical is odd. It seems to me 
very much as if I were gingerly embark- 
ing on a S/fistory of Modern Scotland. 
Probably ‘Tulloch will never carry it out. 
And, you see, once I have studied and 
written these two volumes, 7%e  Zrans- 
formation of the Scottish Highlands and 
Scolland and the Union, 1 shall have a 
good ground to go upon. ‘The effect on 
my mind of what I have read has been 
to awaken a livelier sympathy for the 
Irish; although they never had the re- 
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markable virtues, I fear they have suf- 
fered many of the injustices of the Scot- 
tish Highlanders. Ruedi me 
this morning; he says the disease is at a 
standstill, and I am to profit by it to take 
more Altogether he seemed 
quite hopeful and pleased.—I am your 
ever affectionate son, R:..L;.8: 


has seen 


exercise. 


Davos, Christmas, 1881 

My pear Coivin,—Thanks for yours; 
I waited as I said I would. I now ex- 
pect no answer from you, regarding you 
as a mere dumb cock-shy, or a target, at 
which we fire our arrows diligently all day 
long, with no anticipation it will bring 
them back to us. We are both sadly 
mortified you are not coming; but health 
comes first; alas, that man should be so 
crazy; What fun we could have, if we 
were all well, what work we could do, 
what a happy place we could make it 
for each other. If I were able to do 
what I want: but then I am not, and may 
leave that vein. 

No. I do not think I shall require to 
know the Gaelic: few things are written 
in that language, or ever were; if you 
come to that, the number of those who 
could write or even read it, though almost 
all my period, must, by all accounts, have 
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been incredibly small. Of until 
the book is done, I must live as much as 
possible in the Highlands, and that suits 
my book as to health. It is a most in- 
teresting and sad story, and from the ’45 
it is all to be written for the first time. 
This of course will cause me a far greater 
dithculty about authorities; but. 1 have 
already learnt much, and where to look 
for more. One pleasant feature is the 
vast number of delightful writers I shall 
have to deal with: Burt, Johnson, Bos- 
well, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, Scott. ‘There 
will be interesting sections on the Os- 
sianic controversy and the growth of the 
taste for Highland scenery. I have to 
touch upon Rob Roy, Flora Macdonald, 
the strange story of Lady Grange, the 
beautiful story ot the tenants on the For- 
feited Estates, and the odd, inhuman 
problem of the great evictions. ‘The re- 
ligious conditions are wild, unknown, very 
surprising. And three out of my five 
parts remain hitherto entirely unwritten. 
Smack !— Yours ever, 


course, 


DAVOs, December 20, ISSO 


CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


My pEAR MorHeER,—I was very tired 
yesterday and could not write ; tobog- 
ganed so furiously all morning ; we had 


a delightful day, crowned by an incredible 
dinner—more courses than I have fingers 
on my hands. Your letter arrived duly 
at night, and I thank you for it as I should. 
You need not suppose I am at all insen- 
sible to my father’s extraordinary kindness 
about this book ; he is a brick ;_ I vote for 
him freely. 

‘The assurance you speak of 1s 
what we all ought to have,and might have, 
and should not consent to live without. 
That people do not have it more than they 
do is, | believe, because persons speak so 
much in large—drawn, theological simili- 
tudes, and won’t say out what they mean 
about life, and man, and God, in fair and 
square human language. I wonder if you 
or my father ever thought of the obscuri- 
ties that lie upon human duty from the 
negative form in which the Ten Command- 


ments are stated, or of how Christ was 


so continually substituting affirmations. 
“Thou shalt not” is but an example; 
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* Thou shalt is the law of God. It was 
this that seems meant in the phrase that 
“not one jot nor tittle of the law should 
pass.” But what led me to the remark is 
this: A kind of black, angry look goes 
with that statement of the law of 
tives. ‘To love one’s neighbour as one 
self’? is certainly much harder, but. states 
life so much more actively, gladly, and 
kindly, that youcan begin to see some pleas- 
ure in it, and till you can see pleasure in 
these hard choices and bitter necessities, 
where is there any Good News to men ? 
It is much more important to do right than 
not to do wrong ; further, the one Is pos- 
sible, the other has always been and will 
ever be impossible ; and the faithful «- 
sign to do right is accepted by God ; that 
seems to me to be the Gospel, and that was 
how Christ from the law. 
After people are told that surely they 
might hear more encouraging sermons. 
To blow the trumpet for good would seem 
the Parson’s business ; and since it is not 
in our own strength, but by faith and per- 
severance (no account made of slips), that 
we are to run the race, I do not see where 
they get the material for their gloomy dis- 
courses. Faith is not to believe the Bible, 
but to believe in God; if you believe in 
God (or, for it’s the same thing, have that 
assurance you speak about), where is there 
any more room for terror?) There are only 
three possible attitudes,— Optimism, which 
has gone to smash; Pessimism, which is 
on the rising hand and very popular with 
many clergymen who seem to think they are 
Christians. And this Faith, which is the 
Gospel. Once you hold the last, 1t 1s your 
business (1) to find out what is right in any 
given case and (2) to try todo it: if you 
fail in the last, that is by commission, Christ 
tells you to hope ; if you fail in the first. that 
is by omission, his picture of the last day 


nega 


delivered us 


gives you but a black look out. The whole 
necessary morality is kindness; and it 
should spring, of itself, from the one funda- 
mental doctrine, Faith. If you are sure 
that God, in the long run, means kindness 
by you, you should be happy ; and if hap- 
py, surely you should be kind. 

| beg your pardon for this long dis- 
course ; it is not all right, of course, but | 
am sure there is something in it. One 
thing I have not got clearly ; that about 
the omission and the commission ; but 
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The Old Ch 


there is truth somewhere about it, and | 
have no time to clearit just now. Do you 
know, you have had about a Cornhill page 
of sermon ? It is, however, true. 

Lloyd heard with dismay Fanny was not 
going to give me a present; so F. and | 
had to go and buy things for ourselves and 
go through a representation of | surprise 
when they were presented next morning. 
It gave us both quite a Santa Claus feeling 
on Xmas eve to see him so excited and 
hopeful ; I enjoyed it hugely. 

Your affectionate son, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


urch 


of Davos 


{1 did go out to my fnend after all in 
January ; found him apparently little im- 
proved in health, and depressed by a sad 
turn of destiny which had brought out to 
the same place, at the same time, his old 
friend of Suffolk and Edinburgh days to 
watch beside the deathbed of her 
The following letter refers to a copy of 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences which I had sent 
out to him some time after 1 came back 
to England. | 


son. 


Davos, March, 
My pEAR CoLvin,—My health is not 
just what it should be; I have lost weight, 


ISSI 
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Chalet am Stein, 


pulse, respiration, etc. and gained nothing 
in the way of my old bellows. But these 
last few days, with tonic, cod liver oil, 
better wine (there is some better now), 
and perpetual beef tea, I think I have 
progressed. To say truth, | have been 
here a little over long. I was reckoning 
up, and since I have known you, already 
quite a while, I have not, I believe, re- 
mained so long in any one place as here 
in Davos. That tells on my old gipsy 
nature ; like a violin hung up, I begin to 
lose what music there was in me, and with 
the music, | do not know what besides, 
or do not know what to call it, but some- 
thing radically part of life, a rhythm, per- 
haps, in one’s old and so brutally over- 
ridden nerves, or perhaps a kind of variety 
of blood that the heart has come to look 
for. 

I purposely knocked myself off. first. 
As to F. A. S., I believe I am no sound 
authority. I know the thing to be terribly 
perilous, I fear it to be nowaltogether hope- 
less. Luck has failed; the weather has not 
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Davos-Platz, in 1881-82. 


been favourable; and in her true heart, 
the mother hopes no more. But—well, 
I feel a great deal, that I either cannot or 
will not say, as you well know. It has 
helped to make me more conscious of 
the wolverine on my own shoulders, and 
that also makes me a poor judge and 
poor adviser. Perhaps, if we were all 
marched out in a row, and a piece of 
platoon firing to the drums performed, it 
would be well for us; although, I sup- 
pose—and yet I wonder! so ill for the 
poor mother and the dear wife. But you 
can see this makes me morbid. Suet: 
explicit. 

You are right about the Carlyle book; 
F. and I are in a world not ours; but 
pardon me, as far as sending on goes, we 
take another view; the first volume, @ 
la bonne heure! but not the 
Two hours of hysterics can be 


never 
second. 
no good matter for a sick nurse, and the 
strange, hard, old being in so lamentable 
and yet human a desolation—crying out 
like a burnt child, and yet always wisely 
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and beautifully—how can that end, as a 
piece of reading, even to the strong, but 
on the brink of the most cruel kind of 
weeping! I observe the old man’s style is 
stronger on me than ever it was, and by 
rights, too, since I have just laid down 
his most attaching book. God rest the 
baith o’ them! But even if they do not 
meet again, how we should all be streng- 
thened to be kind, and not only in act, in 
speech also, that so much more important 
part. See what this apostle of silence 
most regrets, not speaking out his heart. 

I was struck as you were by the ad- 
mirable, sudden, clear sunshine upon 
Southey—even on his works. Symonds, 
to whom I repeated it, remarked at once: 
a man who was thus respected by both 
Carlyle and Landor must have had more 
in him than we can trace. So I| feel with 
true humility. 

It was to save my brain that Symonds 
proposed reviewing. He and, it appears, 
Leslie Stephen fear a little some eclipse ; 
I am not quite without sharing the fear. 
I know my own languor as no one else 
does, it is a dead down-draught, a heavy 
fardel. Yet if I could shake off the wol- 
verine aforesaid, and his fangs are lighter, 
though perhaps I feel them more, I be- 
lieve I could be myself again awhile. I 
have not written any letter for a great 
time; none saying what I feel, since you 
were here, | fancy. Be duly obliged for 
it, and take my most earnest thanks, not 
only for the books but for your letter. I 
feel it is asking you too much to write to 
me, but send me half a page now and 
then.—Your affectionate, Re Se 


The effect of reading this, on Fan 
ny, shows me I must tell you I am very 
happy, peaceful and jolly, except for 
questions of work and the states of other 
people. 

Woggin sends his love. 


| A close intimate of J. A. Symonds, and 
frequent visitor at Davos, was Mr. Hora- 
tio F. Brown, author of ‘ Life on the 
He took warmly, as did 
every one, to Stevenson; and the follow- 
ing two notes are from a copy of Penn’s 
Fruits of Solitude, printed at Philadelphia, 
which Stevenson sent him as a gift this 
winter after his return to Venice. | 
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Lagoons,”’ etc. 


DAvVos, 
My pEAR Brown,—Here it is, with 
the mark of a San Francisco douguiniste. 
And if ever in all my “human conduct” 
I have done a better thing to any fellow- 
creature than handing on to you this 
sweet, dignified, and wholesome book, I 
know I shall hear of it on the last day. 
To write a book like this were impossible ; 
at least one can hand it on—with a 
wrench—one to another. My wife cries 
out and my own heart misgives me, but 
sull here it is. I could scarcely better 

prove myself yours affectionately, 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


DAVos. 
My pEAR Brown,—lI hope, if you get 
thus far, you will know what an invalu- 
able present | have made you. Even the 
copy was dear to me, printed in the colony 
that Penn established, and carried in my 
pocket all about the San Francisco streets, 
read in street cars and ferry-boats, when 
I was sick unto death, and found in all 
times and places a peaceful and sweet 
companion. But I hope, when you shall 
have reached this note, my gift will not 
have been in vain; for while just now we 
are so busy and intelligent, there is not 
the man living, no, nor recently dead, that 
could have put, with so lovely a spirit, so 

much honest, kind wisdom into words. 

RB. i. S. 


|The remaining Davos letters belong to 
the next season, 1881-82. In the inter- 
vening summer, R. L. S. had become a 
candidate for the Edinburgh chair of Law 
and Constitutional History; he knew his 
chances were very small; but the election 
was still pending when he went back to 
the Alps. The following note to his father 
shows that he thought for a moment of 
giving the electors a specimen of his quali- 
fications in the shape of a magazine article 
on the Appin murder—a theme afterwards 
turned to so much more vital account in the 
tales of “ Kidnapped” and * Catriona.” | 


Davos, October or November, 1881. 
My pear FATHER,—It occurred to me 
last night in bed that I could write 


The Murder of Red Colin, 
a Story of the Forfeited Estates. 


a 


pase Bante wt 


ee 





be ee 






This I have all that is necessary for, with 
the following exceptions :— 

Trials of the Sons of Rob Roy with An- 
ecdotes: Edinburgh, 1818, and 

The second volume of Alackwood’s 
Magazine. 

You might also look in Arnot’s Cr7minal 
Zria/s up in my room, and see what ob- 
servations he has on the case (Trial of 
James Stewart in Appin for murder of 
Campbell of Glencoe, 1752); if he has 
none, perhaps you could see—QO, yes, see 
if Burton has it in his two vols. of trial 
stories. 1 hope he hasn’t; but care not; 
do it over again, anyway. 

The two named authorities I must see. 
With these, I could soon pull off this article; 
and it shall be my first for the electors 

Ever your affectionate son, 
Lam Pa 


| When his wife was away ill in Decem 
ber, Stevenson had some doleful times 
alone in the chalet, and this letter to Mr. 
Baxter records a mood of retrospect, such 
as occasionally visited him, towards the 
days of his youthful freaks and tribu- 
lations in Edinburgh. | 


Davos, 5tl 1 December, 1851 

My DEAR CHARLES,—We have been in 
miserable case here; my wife worse and 
worse; and now sent away with Lloyd for 
sick nurse, I not being allowed to go 
down. I do not know what is to become 
of us; and you may imagine how rotten 
I have beer 1 feeling, and feel now, alone 
with my waaidlaiog and my German maid, 
on the top of a hill here, heavy mist and 
thin snow all about me, and the devil to 
pay in general. don’t care so much for 
solitude as I used to; results, I suppose, 
of marriage. 

Pray write me something cheery. A 
little Edinburgh gossip, in Heaven’s name. 
Ah! what would I not give to steal this 
evening with you through the big, echoing, 
college archway, and away south under the 
street lamps, and away to dear Brash’s, 
now defunct! But the old time is dead 
also, never, never to revive. It was a sad 
time too, but so gay and so hopeful, and 
we had such sport with all our low spirits 
and all our distresses, that it looks like a 
lamplit kind of fairyland behind me. O 
for ten Edinburgh minutes—sixpence be- 
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tween us, and the ever-glorious Lothian 
Road, or dear, mysterious Leith Walk ! 
But here, a sheer hulk, lies poor ‘Tom 
Bowling; here in this strange place, whose 
very strangeness would have been heaven 
to him then; and aspires, yes, C. B. with 
tears, after the past. See what comes of 
being left alone. ih. 1... 

|The next is after going down to meet 
his wife and stepson, after the former had 
left the doctor’s hands at Berne. | 


CHALET AM STEIN, DAvos-PLATZ, 
ISSI. 


December 2 
My pEAR MoruHer,—Yesterday, Sun- 
day and Christmas, we finished this event- 
ful journey by a drive in an ofen sleigh— 
none others were to be had—seven hours 
on end through whole forests of Christ- 
mas trees. The cold was beyond belief. 
I have often suffered less at a dentist’s. 
It was a clear, sunny day, but the sun 
even at noon falls, at this season, only 
here and there into the Prittigau. ‘There 
was one place, about Mezzaselva, where 
the wind blew on us from the Silvretta 
Glacier—I am sure another turn of the 
screw would have set us all damming. I 
kept up as long as I could in an imitation 
of a street singer: 


\way ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses, ete. 


At last Lloyd remarked, a blue mouth 
speaking from a corpse-coloured face: 
“You seem to be the only one with any 
courage left 2”? And, do you know, with 
that word my courage disappeared, and 
I made the rest of the stage in the same 
dumb wretchedness as the others. My 





only terror was lest Fanny should ask for 
brandy, or laudanum, or something. So 
awful was the idea of putting my hands 
out, that I half thought I would refuse. 
Well, none of us are a penny the worse, 
Lloyd’s cold better; I, with a twinge of 
the rheumatiz’; and Fanny better than her 
ordinary. 

General conclusion between Lloyd and 
me as to the journey: A prolonged visit 
to the dentist’s, complicated with the fear 
of death. Never, O never, do you get 
me there again. 

Parton come. Many thanks. Pray 
send the Hazlitts. 

Ever your affectionate son, 


Lge De! 
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|The following letter to Mr. Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton contains references to the 
writer’s failure as a candidate tor the chair 
of History and Constitutional Law, as 
well as to the previous failure of his cor- 
respondent as a candidate for the chair of 
Fine Art. | 


VILLA AM STEIN, DAVOS-PLA1Z, 
GRISONS, SWITZERLAND [Winter 1851-82 
My peak Mr. HAamMerron,—My con- 
science has long been smiting me, till it be- 
came nearly chronic. My excuses, how- 
ever, are many and not pleasant. Almost 
immediately after I last wrote to you, I had 
a hemoreage (I can’t spell it), was badly 
treated by a doctor in the country, and 
have been a long while picking up—still, 
in fact, have much to desire on that side. 
Next, as soon as I got here, my wife took 
ill; she is, | fear, seriously so; and this 
combination of two invalids very much de- 
presses both. 

I have a volume of republished essays 
coming out with Chatto and Windus; | 
wish they would come, that my wife might 
have the reviews to divert her. Otherwise 
my news is #7. Iam up here in a little 
chalet, on the borders of a pine wood, 
overlooking a great part of the Davos 
Thal, a beautiful scene at night, with the 
moon upon the snowy mountains, and the 
lights warmly shining in the village. J. A. 
Symonds is next door to me, just at the 
foot of my Hill Difficulty (this you will 
please regard as the House Beautiful), and 
his society is my great stand-by. 

Did you see I had joined the band of 
the rejected? ‘ Hardly one of us,” said 
my confreres at the bar. 

I was blamed by a common friend for 
asking you to give me a testimonial; in 
the circumstances he thought it was indeli- 
cate. Lest, by some calamity, you should 
ever have felt the same way, I must say in 
two words how the matter appeared to me. 
That silly story of the election altered in 
no tittle the value of your testimony: so 
much for that. On the other hand, it led 
me to take quite a particular pleasure in 
asking you to give it: and so much for 
the other. I trust, even if you cannot 
share it, you will understand my view. 

I am in treaty with Bentley for a life of 
Hazlitt; I hope it will not fall through, 
as I love the subject, and appear to have 
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found a publisher who loves it also. ‘That, 
I think, makes things more pleasant. You 


know that I am a fervent Hazlittite; I 
mean regarding him as “Ae Inglish writer 
who has had the scantiest justice. 
which, I am anxious to write biography ; 
really, if I understand myself in quest of 


profit, I think it must be good to live with 


Besides 


another man from birth to death. You 
have tried it, and know. 
How has the cruising gone? Pray re- 


member me to Mrs. Hamerton and your 
son, and believe me, yours very sincerely, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


|The following is in reply to a letter he 
had received on some questions connected 
with his proposed Life of Hazlitt, from the 
veteran critic and bibliographer, since de- 
ceased, Mr. Alexander Ireland. | 


IRELAND, Esg.: 

My pEAR Str,—This formidable paper 
need not alarm you; it argues nothing be- 
yond penury of other sorts, and is not at 
all likely to lead me into a long letter. If 
I were at all grateful it would, for yours 
has just passed for me a considerable part 
of a stormy evening. And speaking of 
gratitude, let me-at once and with becom- 
ing eagerness accept your kind invitation 
to Bowden. _ I shall hope, if we can agree 
as to dates when | am nearer at hand, to 
come to you sometime in the month of 
May. I was pleased to hear you were a 
Scot; I feel more at home with my com- 
patriots always; perhaps the more we are 
away, the stronger we feel that bond. 

You ask about Davos; I have discoursed 
about it already, rather sillily I think, in 
the // Mall, and I mean to say no more, 
but the ways of the Muse are dubious and 
obscure, and who knows ? I may be wiled 
again. Asa place of residence, beyond a 
splendid climate, it has, to my eyes, but 
one adyvantage—the neighborhood of ie 
A. Symonds—I daresay you know his 
work, but the man is far more interesting. 
It has done me, in my two winters’ Alpine 
exile, much good; so much, that I hope 
to leave it now forever, but would not be 
understood to boast. In my present un- 
pardonably crazy state, any cold might 
send me skipping, either back to Davos, 
or further off. Let us hope not. It isdear; 
a little dreary; very far from many things 


To ALEXANDER 








that both my taste and my needs prompt 
me to seek; and altogether not the place 
that I should choose of my free will. 

I am chilled by your description of the 
man in question, though I had almost ar- 
gued so much from his cold undigested vol- 
ume. If the republication does not inter- 
fere with my publisher, it will not interfere 
with me; but there, of course, comes the 
hitch. I do not know Mr. Bentley, and I 
fear all publishers like the devil, from le- 
gendand experience both. However, when 
I come to town, we shall, I hope, meet and 
understand each other as wellas author and 
publisher ever do. I liked his letters; they 
seemed hearty, kind and personal. Still— 
I am notably suspicious of the trade—your 
news of this re-publication alarms me. 

The best of the present French novelists 
seems to me, Incomparably, Daudet. Les 
Rois en Exil comes very near being a mas- 
terpiece. For Zola I have no toleration, 
though the curious, eminently bourgeois, 
and eminently French creature has power 
of a kind. But I would he were deleted. 
I would not give a chapter of old Dumas, 
(meaning himself, not his collaborators), 
for the whole boiling of the Zolas. Ro- 
mance with the small-pox—or the great 
one; diseased, anyway, and black-hearted 
and fundamentally at enmity with joy. 

I trust that Mrs. Ireland does not object 
to smoking; and if you are a teetotaller, | 
beg you to mention it before I come—I 
have all the vices; some of the virtues, 
also, let us hope—that, at least, of being a 
Scotchman, and yours very sincerely, 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


P. S.—My father was in the old High 
School the last year, and walked in the pro- 
cession to the new. =I blush to own I am 
an Academy boy; it seems modern, and 
smacks not of the soil. 

” tee Ae I enclose a good joke —at 
least, I think so—my first efforts at wood 
engraving, printed by my stepson, a boy of 
thirteen. I will put in also one of my later 
attempts. I have been nine days at the 


art—observe my progress. R. L.S. 


[Davos ? 1882. ] 


My pEAR HENLEY,—I hope and hope 
for a long letter—soon I hope to be 
superseded by long talks—and it comes 
not. I remember I have never formally 
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thanked you for that hundred quid, nor in 
general for the introduction to Chatto 
and Windus, and continue to bury you in 
copy as if you were my private secretary. 
Well, I am not unconscious of it all; but 
I think least said is often best, generally 
best; gratitude is a tedious sentiment, it’s 
not ductile, not dramatic. 

If Chatto should take both, cw? dedicare? 
I am running out of dedickees; if I do, 
the whole fun of writing is stranded. 
Treasure Island, if it comes out, and I 
mean it shall, of course goes to Lloyd. 
Lemme see I have now dedicated to 

W. E. H. [William Ernest Henley} 

S.C. [Sidney Colvin] 

T.S.  |Thomas Stevenson} 

Simp. {Sir Walter Simpson | 

There remains: C. B., the Williamses— 
you know they were the parties who stuck 
up for us about our marriage, and Mr. W. 
was my guardian angel, and our Best Man 
and Bridesmaid rolled in one, and the 
only third of the wedding party—my sister- 
in-law, Nellie—who is booked for Prince 
Otto—Jenkin I suppose some time— 
George Meredith, the only man of genius 
of my acquaintance; and then I believe 
I'll have to take to the dead, the im- 
mortal memory business. 

Talking of Meredith, I have just re-read 
for the third and fourth ume Ze “gois?. 
When I shall have read it the sixth or 
seventh, I begin to see I shall know 
about it. You will be astonished when 
you come to read it; I had no idea of the 
matter—human, red matter he has con- 
trived to plug and pack into that strange 
and admirable book. Willoughby is, of 
course, a pure discovery ; a complete set of 
nerves, not heretofore examined, and yet 
running all over the human body—a suit 
of nerves. Clara is the best girl I ever 
saw anywhere. Vernon is almost as good. 
The manner and the faults of the book 
greatly justify themselves on further study. 
Only Dr. Middleton does not hang to- 
gether; and Ladies Busshe and Culmer 
sont des monstruosités. Nernon’s conduct 
makes a wonderful odd contrast) with 
Danie! Deronda’s. I see more and more 
that Meredith is built for immortality. 

Talking of which, Heywood, as a small 
immortal, an immortalet, claims some at- 
tention. Zhe Woman killed with Kindness 
is one of the most striking novels—not 
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plays, though it’s more of a play than 
anything else of his—I ever read. He 
had such a sweet, sound soul, the old 
boy. ‘The death of the two pirates in 
Fortune by Sea and Land is a document. 
He had obviously been present, and heard 
purser and Clinton take death by the 
beard with similar braggadocios. Purser 
and Clinton, names of pirates; Scarlet and 
Bobbington, names of highwaymen. He 
had the touch of names, I think. No 
man I ever knew had such a sense, such 
a tact, for English nomenclature: Rains- 
forth, Lacy, Audley, Forrest, Acton, 
Spencer, Frankford—so his names run. 

Byron not only wrote Don Juan, he 
called Joan of Arc ‘‘a fanatical strumpet.” 
‘These are his words. I think the double 
shame, first to a great poet, second to an 
English noble, passes words. 

Here is a strange gossip—I am yours 
loquaciously, Rs. 4555s 


My lungs are said to be in a splendid 
state, a cruel examination, an exav7mation 
I may call it, had this brave result. ‘Taiaut! 
Hillo! Hey! Stand by! Avast! Hurrah! 

VILLA AM DAVoS-PLATZ. 

My pear HENLEY, 

letter as promised last night. 


STEIN, 
Here comes the 
And _ first 
two requests: pray send the enclosed to 
‘/, Blackmore’s publisher, ’tis from Fanny. 
Second, pray send us Routledge’s shilling 
book, Edward Mayhew’s Dogs, by return 
if it can be managed. 

Our dog is very ill again, poor fellow, 
looks very ill too, only sleeps at night be- 
cause of morphine; and we do not know 
what ails him, only fear it to be a canker of 
the ear. He makes a bad, black spot in our 
life, poor, selfish, silly, little tangle; and 
my wife is wretched. Otherwise she is 
better, steadily and slowly moving up 
through all her relapses. My knee never 

the least better; it hurts to-night, 
which it has not done for long. I do not 
suppose my doctor knows any least thing 
aboutit. Hesaysit isanerve that I struck, 
but I assure you he does not know. 

I have just finished a paper, 4 Gossip 
ont Romance, in which T have tried to do, 
very popularly, about one-half of the mat- 
ter you wanted me to try. Ina way, I 
have found an answer to the question. 
But the subject was hardly fit for so chatty 


Fes 


a paper, and it is all loose ends. If ever 
I do my book on the Art of Literature, I 
shall gather them together and be clear. 

‘To-morrow, having once finished off the 
touches still due on this, I shall tackle 
San Francisco for you [that is, for the 
Magazine of Art, which Mr. Henley at 
this time edited]. ‘Then the tide of work 
will fairly bury me, lost to view and 
hope. You have no idea what it costs 
me to wring out my work now. I have 
certainly been a fortnight over this Ro- 
mance, sometimes five hours a day; and 
yet it is about my usual length—eight 
pages or so, and would be a d d sight 
the better for another curry. But I do not 
think I can honestly re-write it all; so I 
call it done, and shall only straighten words 
in a revision currently, 

I had meant to go on for a great while, 
and say all manner of entertaining things, 
but a kind of clap happened in my brain, 
and all’s gone. 1 am now an idiot. 

Yours ever, 
R. L. S. 





[The next letter informs Mr. Gosse of 
the writer’s last new mode of child’s play, 
the Davos Press woodcuts and verses, and 
alludes also to a-scheme, lately broached 
between Mr. Gosse and R. L. S., for a 
joint volume in which famous murder 
stories should be retold]. 

Davos, March 23, 1882. 

My pEAR WeEG,—And I had just writ- 
ten the best note to Mrs. Gosse that was 
in my power! Most blameable. 

I now send (for Mrs. Gosse) 


BLACK CANYON. 


Also an advertisement of my new appear- 
ance as poet (bard, rather) and hartis on 
wood. ‘The cut represents the Hero and 
the Eagle, and is emblematic of Cortez 
first viewing the Pacific Ocean, which (ac- 
cording to the bard Keats) it took place 
in Darien. The cut is much admired for 
the sentiment of discovery, the manly pro- 
portions of the voyager, and the fine im- 
pression of tropical scenes and the untrod- 
den waste, so aptly rendered by the hartis. 

I would send you the book; but I de- 
clare ’mruined. I get a pennya cut and 
a halfpenny a set of verses from the flint- 
hearted publisher, and only one specimen 
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A Pe:tis.in Darien 
Broad-gazing on untrodden lands, 
See where adventurous Cortez stands; 
While in the heavens above his head, 
The Eagle seeks its daily bread. 
How aptly fact to fact replies: 
Heroes and Eagles, hills and skies. 
Ye, who contemn the fatted slave, 
Look on this emblem and be brave 


should be noted, he entered into 
relations with them which proved 
equally pleasant and profitable to 
both parties, and were continued 
on the most cordial terms until his 
death. | 

Davos, March 10, 1882 

My break HENLEY,—Last night 
we had a dinner-party, consisting 
of the John Addington, curry, on- 
ions (lovely onions), and beef-steak. 
So unusual is any excitement, that 
I’. and I feel this morning as if we 
had been to a coronation. How- 
ever, I must, I suppose, write. 

I was sorry about your female 
contributor squabble. Tis very 
comic, but really unpleasant. But 
what care 1? Now that I illus- 
trate my own books, | can always 
offer you a situation in our house 

S. L. Osbourne and Co. As an 
author gets a halfpenny a copy of 
verses, and an artist a penny a cut, 
perhaps a proof-reader might get 
several pounds a year. 








copy, as I’m a sinner. 
tolic alongside of Osbourne. 


I hope you will be able to decipher this, 


written at steam speed with a break- 
ing pen, the hot-fast postman at 
my heels. No excuse, says you. 
None, sir, says I, and touches my 
’at most civil (extraordinary evolu- 
tion of pen, now quite doomed— 
to resume—) I have not put pen 
to the Bloody Murder yet. But it 
is early on my list; and when once 
I get to it, three weeks should see 
the last bloodstain—maybe a fort- 
night. For I am _ beginning to 
combine an extraordinary, labori- 
ous slowness while at work, with 
the most surprising quick results 
in the way of finished manuscripts. 
How goes Gray 2? Colvin is to do 
My wife is still not well. 


> 


Yours ever, KL. 3, 


Keats. 


|The following flight of fancy 
refers to supposed errors of judg- 
ment on the part of an eminent 
firm of publishers, with whom Ste- 
venson had at this time no connec- 
tion. But very soon afterwards, it 


was ay OS- 


© that Coronation! What a 
shouting crowd there was! I obviously got 
a firework in each eye. ‘The king looked 
very magnificent, to be sure ; and that great 








4 


i 





See in the print, how moved by whim 
Trumpeting Jumbo, great and grim, 
Adjusts his trunk, like a cravat, 

To noose that individual’s hat. 

The sacred Ibis in the distance 

Joys to observe his bold resistence. 
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hall where we feasted on seven hundred 
delicate foods, and drank fifty royal wines 
—guel coup Wel! Dat was it not over- 
done, even for a almost a 
vulgar luxury ? And eleven is certainly 
too late to begin dinner. (It was really 
6.30 instead of our usual 5.30.) 

Your list of books that Cassells have 
refused in these weeks is not quite com- 
plete; they also refused :— 

1. Six undiscovered tragedies, one ro 
mantic comedy, a fragment of journal 
extending over six years, and an unfin- 
ished autobiography reaching up to the 
first performance of King John. By 
William Shakespeare. 

2. The journals and private  corre- 
spondence of David, King of Israel. 

3. Poetical Works of Arthur, Iron 
Dook of Wellington, including a monody 
on Napoleon. 

4. Eight Books of an unfinished novel, 
Solomon Crabb, By Henry Fielding. 

5. Stevenson’s Moral Emblems. 


coronation 


You also neglected to mention as fcr 


contra, that they had during the same 
time accepted and triumphantly published 
Brown’s Sflandbook to Cricket, Jones’s 
First French Reader, and Robinson's L%ct- 
uresque Cheshire, uniform with the same 
author’s Stately Homes of Salop. 

QO if that list could come true! How 
we would tear at Solomon Crabb! O 
what a bully, bully, bully business. Which 
would you read first—Shakespeare’s auto- 
biography, or his journals 2? What sport 
the monody on Napoleon would be—what 
wooden verse, what stucco ornament! | 
should read both the autobiography and 
the journals before | looked at one of the 
plays, beyond the names of them, which 
shows that Saintsbury was nght, and |] 
do care more for life than for poetry. 
No—I take it back. Do you know one 
of the tragedies—a Bible tragedy too— 
David—was written in his third period 
much about the same time as Lear? The 
comedy April Rain, is also a late work. 
Beckett is a fine ranting piece, like Avch- 
ard /7,, but very fine for the stage. — Irv- 
ing is to play it this autumn when I’m in 
town; the part rather suits him—bu 
who is to play Henry—a_ tremendous 
creation, sir. Betterton in his’ private 
journal seems to have seen this piece; 
and he says distinctly that Henry is the 


best part in any play. ‘Though,’ he 
adds, ‘ how it be with the ancient plays I 
know not. But in this I have ever feared 
to do ill, and indeed will not be persuaded 
to that undertaking.’ So says Betterton. 
Rufus is not so good; I am not pleased 
with Aufus, plainly a sifaccimento of 
some inferior work; but there are some 
damned fine lines. As for the purely sa- 
tiric ill-minded Abelard and Heéloise, an- 
other Zyotlus, quoi!’ it is not pleasant 
truly, but what strength, what verve, what 
knowledge of life, and the Canon! What 
a finished, humorous, rich picture is the 
Canon! Ah, there was nobody like Shake- 
speare. But what I like is the David and 
Absalom business : well 
felt—you love him as David did ; David’s 
speech is one roll of royal music from the 
first act to the fifth. 

I am enjoying Solomon Crabb extreme- 
ly ; Solomon’s capital adventure with the 
two highwaymen and Squire ‘Trecothick 
and Parson Vance; it Is as good, | think, 
as anything in Joseph Andrews. I have 
just come to the part where the highway 
man with the black patch over his eve has 
tricked poor Solomon into his place, and 
the squire and the parson are hearing 
the evidence. Parson Vance is splendid. 
How good, too, is old Mrs. Crabb and 
the coastguardsman in the third chapter, 
or her delightful quarrel with the sexton 
of Seaham; Lord Conybeare is surely a 
little overdone; but I don’t know either; 
he’s such sport. Do you like Sally Barnes? 
I’m in love with her. Constable Muddon 
is as good as Dogberry and Verges put 
together; when he takes Solomon to the 
cage, and the highwayman gives him Sol- 
omon’s own guinea for his pains, and kisses 
Mrs. Muddon, and just then up drives 
Lord Conybeare, and instead of helping 
Solomon, calls him all the rascals in Chris- 
tendom—O Henry Fielding, Henry Field- 
Yet perhaps the scenes at Seaham 
are the best. But I’m bewildered among 
all these excellences. 


Absal ym iS sO 


ing! 


Stay, cried a voice that made the welkin crack 


This here’s a dream, return and study BLACK! 


—KE ver yours, Re hz Si 
[In the following, Stevenson gives his 

mother the key to the persons intended 

in the essay on “Talk and ‘Talkers,’ and 
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refers incidenily to the matters which drew 
from him the lampoons in verse referred 
to at the beginning of this paper. | 
Davos, April 9, 1882. 
My peAR MorHer,—Herewith please 
find belated birthday present. Fanny has 
another. 


Cockshot = Jenkin. But 
Jack — Bob. pray 
Burley = Henley. regard 
Athelred= Simpson. these 
Opalstein=Symonds. as 
Purcel = Gosse. secrets. 


My dear Mother, how can | keep up 
with your breathless changes. — Innerlei- 
then, Cramond, Bridge of Allan, Dun- 
blane, Selkirk. I lean to Cramond, but I 
shall be pleased anywhere, any respite from 
Davos; never mind, it has been a good, 
though a dear Now, with my 
improved health, if 1 can pass the sum- 
mer, I believe I shall be able no more to 
exceed, no more to draw on you. It is 
time | sufficed for myself, indeed. And I 
believe I can. 


less« on. 


I am still far from satisfied about Fanny ; 
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she is certainly better, but it is by fits a 
good deal, and the symptoms continue, 
which should not be. I had her persuaded 
to leave without me this very day (Satur- 
day, 8th), but the disclosure of my mis- 
management broke up that plan; she 
would not leave me lest I should misman- 
age more. I think this an unfair revenge ; 
but I have been so bothered that I c. 


can- 
not struggle. All Davos has been drink- 
ing our wine. During the month of 


March, three litres a day were drunk—O, 
it is too sickening—and that is only a 
specimen. It is enough to make any one 
a misanthrope, but the right thing is to 
hate the donkey that was duped—which I 
devoutly do. 

I have this winter finished Zieasure 
Island, written the preface to the Studies, 
a small book about the /v/and I ovage size, 
The Silverado Squatters, and over and 
above that upwards of ninety (go) CoraAil/ 
pages of magazine work. No man can 
say I have been idle. 

Your affectionate son, 


R. L. STEVENSON. 














A POETS MUSICAL 


IMPRESSIONS* 


From the Letters of Sidney Lanier 


BALTIMORE, February, 1874. 

I am just from the concert. It was 
splendidly successful. ‘The orchestra was 
in fine trim, the audience in a good-humor, 
the singing delightful, the piano-playing 
simply exquisite. ‘The “Tell ’’ overture 
went off well, save that the ’cellos, which 
have a beautiful introduction, were not 
as well harmonized as might be. I had 
another triumph in the Pastoral Scene. 
When Oboe and I had finished our long 
interchange of confidences, the audience 
broke into applause, which was only stillea 
by the continuance of the overture, and 
the conductor came down and said that 
it was beautifully played. My greatest 
trouble in playing has been to keep in 
tune with the oboe ; the tone of that in- 
strument Is so strange, so strident, and so 
indecisive when one is close to the player 
(he sitteth immediately behind me), that I 
have infinite difficulty in accommodating 
my pitch to his. Some of the notes in his 
instrument, are incorrect ; and inas- 
much as he cavvot change his tones, and, 
as my music is often written 
above his, I have to the utmost cau- 
tion and skill in turning the embouchure 
in and out, so as to be in perfect accord 
with him. For some weeks I did not suc- 
ceed in this, and suffered untold agonies 
thereanent ; but I believe I have now dis- 
covered all his quips and his quirks, and 
to-night we were in lovely harmony with 
each other. 

I read far better than at first, and am 
greatly improved in the matter of keeping 
time in the orchestra. How much I have 
learned in the last two months ! I am not 
yet an artist, though, on the flute. The 
technique of the instrument has many 
depths which I had not thought of before, 
and I would not call myself a virtuoso 
within a year. I feel sure that in that 
time I could do anything possible to the 
instrument. But thou wouldst not know 
my tone, ! How I wish I might play 

' 


now . 
for thee! I have just composed a thing 


too, 


in octaves 


use 


* See also article under same title in ScRIBNER’s MaGa- 
ZINE for May. 


I call“ Longing:” . .« «. IT have:not 
played it for anyone, save for myself, when 
my heart is quite too full. I suspect the 
people in the house think I am stark mad, 
in the twilight, when I send this strenuous 
sigh out on the air. Suppose a tuberose 
should just breathe itself out in perfume, 
and disappear utterly in a sweet breath— 
thus my heart in this melody. 

BALTIMORE, February 12, 


1874. 


. . —To offset this Jeremiad, I may 
cell thee th: it from a hundred indications I 
gather that I have conquered myselfa place 
here as an orchestral player. ‘The preju- 
dices, the cliques, the claques, the dith- 
culties I had to encounter, were innumer- 
able and appalling ; but by straightfor- 
ward behavior and hard work and steady 
improvement, I have finally managed to 
beat down and trample on every one of 
them. I believe my * Tell 
urday night, quite gave the coup de grace to 
them, and the managers of the smaller or- 
chestras about town have freely proffered 
- gagements for odd occasions. although 

I do not belong to the “ Musical Union,” 
which embraceth nearly all the musicians 
in town, and which obligeth all its mem- 
employ each other in preference 
to outsiders. I played last night with the 
Germania Miinnerchor orchestra ; next 
am to play with the Liederkranz, 
and have four other engagements of simi- 
lar character. I was also engaged to play 
solos in two concerts at W heeling, Vas 
but this has been postponed until after 
Lent; . . . and the leader of the Har- 
monic Mannerchor has engaged me for 
a solo at their next concert, the date of 
which is not yet determined. 

I am copying off—in order to try the 
publishers therewith—a danse des moucher- 
vous (midge-dance), which I have written 
for flute and piano, and which I think 
enough of to let it go forward as op. 1. 


” solo, on Sat- 


bers to 


week 


Dost thou remember one morning last 
summer, C—— and I were walking in 


the upper part of the yard before break- 
fast, and saw a swarm of gnats, of whose 
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strange evolutions we did relate to thee a 
marvellous tale ? I have put the grave 
oaks, the quiet shade, the sudden sunlight, 
the fantastic, contrariwise and ever-shifting 
eeminag ee the sweet hills afar off, 
: a//) in the piece, and thus / like 
it; “but I know not if others will; I have 
not played it for anybody. 


BALTIMORE, April 3, 1874. 


I am just come from Venice, a 
and have strolled home through the moon- 
light, singing serenades. 

—In plain terms—sweet Heaven, 
I do abhor same plain terms—I 
have been playing Stradella (in the orches- 
tra at the Concordia Theatre), and I am 
full of of serenades, of bal- 
conies with white arms leaning over the 
balustrades thereof, of gleaming waters, 
of lithe figures in black velvet, of sting- 
ing-sweet coquetries, of diamonds, dag- 
gers, and desperadoes. 

Truth to say, the performance was but 
indifferent good, saving a lovely tenor, but 
I had never heard the opera before, and I 
cannot tell thee the intense delight which 
these lovely conceptions of Flotow gave 
me. The man has put Venice, lovely, 
romantic, wicked-sweet Venice, into mu- 
sic, and the melodies breathe out an elo- 
quence that is at once honied and spicy, 
at once sentimental and powerful, at once 
languid and thrilling 


how 


these 


gondellieds, 


BALTIMORE, April 9, 1874. 


. . . Last night I wonfrom music much 
glory playing the sonata of Kuhlau (which 
thou broughtest me from Savannah) to 
the most critical audience i town,—viz., 
at a private concert of the Germania Club. 
I have now to rush down to the Con- 
cordia, to rehearse with an orchestra there. 
To-night I am going to play that lovely 
serenade which we heard at Theodore 
Thomas’s concert in Macon—for flute and 
French horn. I play it with a noble ’cel- 
list, the horn part having been arranged 
for violoncello. I also play first flute to- 
night in the orchestra which is to accom- 
pany the Liederkranz in bringing out Men- 
delssohn’s Forty-second Psalm. 


NEw York, September 3, 1874. 


I think I have invented a flute which 
will go 


down to G below the staff, and 
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which will entirely remedy the imperfec 
tions that now exist in that part of the flute 
that extendeth below DD. I have stirred 
up Badger about it—with infinite labor, 
for the old Satyr is far concerned 
about silver dollars than about silver flutes, 
and is almost inexpugnably conservative. 
He is always wonderfully kind to me, how- 
ever, and gazes on me with a half-amused 
smile when I am talking, as if 1 were a 
precocious child whom |} 
off. I have some good hopes of the new 
flute. ©O dream with me that 
some day we will listen to an orchestra in 
which shall be as many first flutes as first 
violins, and 
ond \ iolins ! 

And why should it not be so? What 
reason is there in the nature of things why 
the violins should be the ( 
the flutes and other instruments mere ad- 
juncts 2? I say thus not of any foolish ad- 


more 


e was. showing 


as many second flutes as sec- 


orchestra, ande 


vocacy of the flute: thou knowest I love 
the violin with my whole soul. No, | 
speak in advocacy of pure music. No one 


can hear an orchestra constituted like 
‘Thomas’s (e¢.g.) without being convinced 
that, with all its perfection of handling, its 
material is wef perfect. ‘The tutti in /// is 
always a grief tome. I defy any musician 
to extract anything out of such passages 
unless he have the score before him, or is 
otherwise familiar with the theme. ‘Then 
he can faintly discern the idea, but to 
those who are not musicians it Is as sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. 
BROOKLYN, September 7, 1874. 

. Badger worked forme like a Tro- 
jan ‘alls saturday afternoon, experimenting 
on my new long flute. We were much 
put to it for some time to get a certain 
motion that was essential, but I kept him 
at it, in spite of the most dismal croaking 
on his side, until our efforts were crowned 
with brilliant am going over 
now to recommence on it. 


success. 


work 


September 17 


7, 1874. 


: . The long flute is nearly done, 
and IT think it will work. It hath revealed 
sundry hitches which have taxed my in- 
genuity severely, but I have managed to 
overcome them all, and the final prospect 
is now good. 
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1874. 

. The long flute will succeed in 
It is near enough finished for me to 
Dost thou know, everything I 


September 21, 


time. 
see that. 
do or write is so new and upturn-y of old 


here, that I have infinite 

g., old Badger has been mak- 
ing flutes for forty years, and when any 
luckless wight maketh suggestion to him 
thereanent, he smileth a battered and an- 
nihilating smile, which saith plainly enough, 
Pooh, 1 exhausted all that a half-century 
ago. Now this Satyr fought me at every 
stage and up every step of my long flute. 
He declared in the very beginning that it 
was impossible, that a tube so long could 
not be filled by the human breath, that a 
column of air so long could not be made 
to vibrate, etc., and that he had long ago 
tried it thoroughly, and satisfied himself it 
was physically non-achievable. ‘This last, 
of course, staggered me, yet with foolhar- 
diness (as it is called), | worked at him 
until I got him to draw out a long tube, 
upon which in a few minutes I demon- 
strated to him that the G was not only a 
possible, but a beautiful note. He then 
retreated to hissecond line, and entrenched 
himself behind the C-key, averring that a 
key could not be constructed which would 
make C and at the same time hold down 
the four keys of the right hand. ‘Then I 
proved to him it could be done, by good 
and he finally made the key I 
wanted, and it done. ‘Thus from 
breastwork to breastwork hath he been 
driven ; in three days more | expect him 
to surrender at discretion. 


mouldy ideas, 
trouble. /.g 


logic, 


WIS 


Septembe r 25, 1574. 

5 . Iam going to move heaven and 
ez wth for ways and means to take lessons 
from Dr. Damrosch, who is leader of the 
Arion Society and the Oratorio Society 
of Brooklyn. He is a beautiful violin- 
ist, and is considered at the head of fine 
music in New York. A slender, blue-eyed 
man, with a broad forehead, and a 
man of culture withal. 


is he, 


BROOKLYN, October 2,1874. 

On Tuesday I went by invitation 
to P ’s rooms to play flute quartettes. 
They made me take the first part, and 
placed before me a terribly difficult quar- 
tette of Walckier’s, which | had never seen 


. . . 





before. I could never tell how beautiful 
it was ; suchlong-drawn chords with sweet 
thoughts in them, like flowers hidin green 
I went through it in a greatecstasy, 
When we finished, P 
cried out to me, “Well sir, you are the best 
sight-reader I ever saw ; H —— would 
have broken down at every second bar.” 
‘Thou wouldst be greatly pleased to know 
how greatly I have improved in this par- 
ticular, by a little practice in it, which I 
have just had for the first time in my life. 
During the past two weeks L——has been 
coming twice a week to my room, and 
playing for an hour old-fashioned duos 
which I never saw before. This has set 
me up greatly in reading. Last night 
Mme. A—— gave a little musicale, in 
order that Dr. C , an amateur flutist, 
of Brooklyn, might hear me play. He 
brought a lot of music wholly new to me, 
and, although embarrassed at playing at 
sight before so many people, and with an 
accompanist who was alsoreading at sight, 
[ went through in grand style, amidst such 
showers of applause and of compliments 
as quite reddened my face. 


leaves. 
without a break. 








NEW York, Sunday, October 18, 1874. 

I have been in’ my room all day, and 
have just concluded a half-dozen delicious 
hours, during which I have been devour- 
ing, with a hungry ferocity of rapture 
which I know not how to express, Ze 
Life of Robert Schumann, by his pupil, Von 
Wasilewski. ‘This pupil, I am sure, did 
not fully comprehend his great master. I 
think the key to Schumann’s whole char- 
acter, with all its labyrinthine and often 
disappointing peculiarities, is this: That 
he had no mode of self-expression, or, I 
should rather say, of self-expansion, be- 
sides the musical mode. ‘This may seem 
a strange remark to make of him who was 
the founder and prolific editor of a great 
musical journal, and who perhaps exceed- 
ed any musician of his time in general 
culture. But I do not mean that he was 
confined to music for self-expression, 
though, indeed, the sort of critical writing 
which Schumann did so much of is not at 
all like poetry in its tranquillizing effects 
upon the soul of the writer. What I do 
mean is that his sympathies were not dg 
enough ; he did not go through the awful 
struggle of genius, and lash and stormand 
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beat about until his soul was grown large 
enough to embrace the whole of life and 
the All of things; that is, large enough to 
appreciate (if even without understanding) 
the magnificent designs of God, and tall 
enough to stand in the trough of the awful 
cross-waves of circumstance and look over 
their heights along the whole sea of God’s 
manifold acts, and deep enough to admit 
the peace that passeth understanding. 
This is, indeed, the fault of all German 
culture, and the weakness of all German 
genius. A great artist should have the 
sensibility and expressive genius of Schu- 
mann, the calm grandeur of Lee, and the 
human breadth of Shakespeare, all in one. 

Now, in this particular—of being open, 
unprejudiced, and unenvious—Schumann 
soars far above his brother Germans. He 
valiantly defended our dear Chopin and 
other young musicians who were strug- 
gling to make head against the abomin- 
able pettiness of German prejudice. But, 
withal, I cannot find that his life was great, 
as a whole; I cannot see him caring for 
his land, for the poor, for religion, for hu- 
manity. He was always a restless soul, 
and the ceaseless wear of incompleteness 
finally killed, as a maniac, him whom a 
broader love might have kept alive as a 
glorious artist to this day. 

The truth is, the world does not require 
enough at the handsof genius. Under the 
special plea of greater sensibilities, and of 
consequent greater temptations, it excuses 
its gifted ones, and even sometimes makes 
“a law of their weakness.’’ But this is 
wrong; the sensibility of genius is just as 
much greater to high emotions as to low 
ones; and whilst it subjects to stronger 
temptations, it at the same time interposes 
—if it will—stronger considerations for re- 





sistance. 

These are scarcely fair things to be say- 
ing epropos of Robert Schumann: for I do 
not think he was ever guilty of any ex- 
cesses of genius—as they are called; I 
only mean them to apply to the wrest of 
his life. 

And yet, for all I have said, how his 
music does burnin my soul! It stretches 


me uponthe very rack of delight; I know 
no musician that fills me so full of heavenly 
anguish, and if I had to give up all the 
writers of music save one, my one should 
be Robert Schumann. , 
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Some of his experiences cover some of 
my own as aptly as one-half of an oyster- 
shell does the other half. Once he went 
to Vienna—that gay New York of Austria; 
and he writes back to his sister ‘Theresa: 

“, , . So my plans have as yet pro- 
gressed but little. ‘The city is so large 
that one needs double time for everything. 
. . .  Butto tell youa secret, I shouldn't 
like to live here long, and a/one. Serious 
men and Saxons are seldom wanted or un- 
derstood here. . . In vain do | look 
for musicians; that is, musicians who not 
only play passably well upon one or two in- 
struments, but who are cultivated men, and 
understand Shakespeare and Jean Paul. 
es I might relate all this at full 
length. But I don’t know how the days 
fly, here; I’ve been here three months to- 
day; and the post-time, four o'clock, is 
always just athand. . . . Clara goes 
the first of January to Paris, and probably 
to London later. We shall then be far 
apart. Sometimes I feel as if I could not 
bearit. But you know the reason; she 
wants to make money, of which we are in- 
deed in need. May the good God guard 
her, the good, faithful girl!” 





New YorkK, October 29, 1874. 

To-day I played for the great Dr. Dam- 
rosch ; and won him. I sang the Wind- 
Song to him. When I finished he came 
and shook my hand, and said it was done 
like an artist; that it was wonderful, in 
view of my education; and that he was 
greatly astonished and pleased with the 
poetry of the piece and the enthusiasm of 
its rendering. He then closed the door on 
his next pupil, and kept him waiting in the 
front parlor a half hour, while giving mea 
long talk. I had told him that I wished 
to pursue music. He said: ‘Do you 
know what that means 2? It means a great 
deal of work, it means a thousand sacri- 
fices. It is very hazardous.” 

I replied, I knew all that; but it was 
not a matter of mere preference, it was a 
spiritual necessity ; | must be a musician, 
I could not help it. 

This seemed to please him; and he 
went on to speak as no other musician 
here cov/d speak, of many things. He is 
the only poet among the craft here; and 
is a thoroughly cultivated man in all par- 
ticulars. He offered to do all he could 
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in my behalf; and was altogether the 
gentleman and the wise artist. 

‘Thou wilt share with me the pleasure I 
take in thinking that I have never yet 
failed to win favor with an artist.  Al- 
though I am far more independent of 
praise than formerly, and can do without 
it perfectly well; yet, when it comes, I 
keenly enjoy it; particularly from one who 
is the friend of Liszt, of Von Billow, and 
of Wagner. 

Moreover, I played abominably; being 
both tired, weakened by the warm weather, 
and excited. 

I am pleased that Hamerik should have 
so cordially invited me back to my old 
place ; and anticipate a winter in Balti- 
more full of substantial work. I find I 
need thorough-bass sorely, and am study- 
ing it with might and main. 


BROOKLYN, November 8, 1874. 

I have spent the whole Sunday 
in my roomin reading, with slow labor— 
for my German is but limited—Wagner’s 
“ Rhein-Gold,”’ the first part of his great 
Trilogy, or rather Tetralogy—for it has 
four parts—which I am going to translate, 
unless some happy mortal gets ahead of me. 
‘The conception is very fine; but there is 
something in it, or rathersomething vo? init, 
which I detect in everything that any Ger- 
man has yet done in the way of music or 
poetry. I know hot exactly what to call 
it, or indeed, how to define it. It is, that 
(if I may express it in a very roundabout 
way) sentiment lying deep in the heart of 
the author which would produce on his 
face a quiet, wise smile all the while he 
was writing—a sort of consciousness un- 
derlying all his enthusiasms (which are not 
at all weakened thereby), that God has 
charge, that the world is in His hands, 
that any bitterness is therefore small and 
unworthy of a poet. This was David’s 
frame of mind; it was also Shakespeare’s. 
No German has approached it, except, per- 
haps, Richter. 


1874. 
The great deeps, the wild heights, 
the passionate cities, the happy vales, the 
dear, secret springs, the broad and gen- 
erous-bosomed rivers, the manifold ex- 
quisite flowers, the changeful seasons, the 
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starry skies, the present, the past, the 
future of the world of music; 
into these he hath not been, into these will 
he never enter. But he hath not one in- 
finitely sweet to present ever before him 
the glorious ideal of his youth, to keep 
him ever trustful in the brightness and 
reality and sufficiency of love, to hold him 
ever self-watchful and solicitous, to be all 
that is high and manly and noble, in 
order to maintain himself in some way 
worthy of his unapproachable Beloved. 


BALTIMORE, January 3, 1875. 

Doth not this inclosed programme show 
a feast of glory? And how we did play 
it! We were forty-four in orchestra, and 
we all played as if our soul’s welfare hung 
on each note. How can I tell thee the 
heaven of it, to me ? 

Then, after the concert, Mr. Sutro and 
his wife invited Hamerik, Seifert (leader 
of the violins, just from Berlin), Wysham 
and myself to take champagne with them 
at their rooms, where we sat until far into 
the morning, talking music. 

My playing is greatly improved, and 
my flute now fits upon the oboe like the 
down upon a peach. 

My head is all full of my “‘ Gnat-dance,’ 
which I am going to turn into a sym- 
phony, for orchestra, with flute ed/gazo. 


BALTIMORE, January 6, 1875. 

. . . Thadalong talk to-day with Mr. 
Uhler, librarian of the Peabody. He 
tells me that there is a full set of appara- 
tus for the physics of music lectures now 
at the institute, and that they are not even 
unpacked! I have the strongest hope of 
being able to accomplish my project anent 
the establishment of such a chair in con- 
nection with the conservatory. I am 
working hard at all the books I can find 
in the library on the subject, and I am go- 
ing over ina few moments to spend the 
balance of the evening there. 


BALTIMORE, January 9, 1875. 

Our second concert comes off to- 
night, and we are to play such beautiful 
music as makes my heart tremble even to 
think of. First comes Beethoven’s second 
symphony, one written before the dread- 
ful deafness had come upon his ears, and 
pierced into his heart. The whole three 








movements are ravishing melodies from 
beginning to end, and the second move- 
ment, a larghetto, is as if the wind-in- 
struments and strings were having a game 
of hide-and-seek in heaven. ‘Then Mme. 
De Ryther, a lady in form and manner 
and stage-appearance much lke our dear 
departed G- ,is to sing, with a glorious 
contralto voice, a noble aria from Hiin- 
del’s little-known opera, Rinaldo. There we 
play Bernhard Scholz’s overture, / /7eien 
(‘‘ In the free air’’), an exquisite embodi- 
ment of tender sky, of birds, of joyful 
green leaves and lush grasses and brilliant 
flowers. ‘Then we have some English 
songs by Mme. De Ryther, and conclude 
all with Karl Reinecke’s lovely overture to 
Calderon’s Dame Kobold. 
BALTIMORE, January 12, 1875. 

I have a nice piano just arrived. ; 

I found I could not write my Gnat Sym- 
phony without it. I am going to put in- 
to the slow movement of my Gnat Sym- 
phony my No. 1, which thou didst admire 
so long ago, taking the melody first for the 
flute, then for the violins. ‘The melody 
seems fairly ravishing to me. 
: The fury of creation is on me to- 
day, and I am now going down for some 
score-paper, andto mailthis .. then 
to the pen. 

Hamerik is interested in the chair of 
physics, and will take metosee Mr. I: , 
who is chief among the trustees in the 
conservatory department. 


BALTIMORE, January 20, 1875. 

On Monday night came Hamerik to 
spend the evening with me. At seven 
came he; and at 2 a.m. left he. Such 
another music-talk have I never had. The 
fellow is a rare genius: his music is the 
most poetic subtlety of tone-combination 
that could be imagined. 


BALTIMORE, January 24, 1875 

Our concert last night was magnifi- 
cently successful. 

Our first number was the greatest of 
modern works, the symphony by Svendsen. 
The third movement is a long and intricate 
scherzo of indescribable lightness and 
beauty ; and is, throughout, a solo for the 
first flute, supported by a multitudinous ac- 
companiment of the reed and strings. ‘The 
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instant we had finished, the audience fu- 
riously demanded an excore, the director 
smiled his congratulations over upon ine, 
and we plunged into it again like a flock 
of butterflies drunk with sunlight swooping 
upon a flower-bed. 

The whole symphony gave me immeas- 
urable delight. Lam so much improved 
now in playing that | can preserve my in- 
ternal dignity in great measure free from 
the dreadful distractions of solicitude, and 
thus my soul revels in the midst of the 
heaven of these great symphonic works with 
almost unobstructed freedom. : 

I believe I have had the good fortune 
to discover a very curious fact in relation 
to the vibration of strings, which will exert 
an important influence in explaining the 
difference of “#mére between stringed in- 
struments and wind ; and perhaps in other 
directions which I have not had time to 
think toward. I have communicated the 
substance of the proposition to Professor 
I’. H. Smith, of the University of Virginia, 
—a very eminent authority in such mat- 
ters—and he replies that my idea is un- 
questionably correct. 

BALTIMORE, February 7, 1875. 

Our concert last night—where- 
of I send the beautiful programme—was 
brilliantly successful. We had only re- 
hearsed the Mozart Concerto once, Mr. 
Hoffman not arriving until Friday; but it 
went off nobly, on the part of the orches- 
tra, and Mr. Hoffman played it with a sub- 
tle delicacy of touch and of expression of 
which I had never dreamed him capable. 
The Proch variations were sung charming- 
ly by Miss Thursby; I standing with her 
and playing the flute obligato ; all with 
such effect that | had twice to lead her 
back in response to vociferous encores. 
The third movement of the Hiller sym- 
phony was full of lovely flute-effects ; and 
my playing won me many compliments 
from the stolid Germans of the orchestra. 


BALTIMORE, February 26, 1875. 

Well, then, instalment No. 1 shall re- 
late to thee in how wholly unorthodox a 
manner—yet to me how devout—I spent 
last Sunday. 

At half-past ten I was ready for action, 
and proceeded to meet my colleagues of 
the wind-quintette—with whom I was to 
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play at the concert that night—for the re- 
hearsal of our piece, which, by reason of 
short notice and of the exactions of our 
orchestra rehearsals, we had not been able 
to rehearse before. This occupied until 
after one o’clock, when I rushed back to 
my room, made some changes of toilet, 


and repaired to the P ’s, where I was 
promised to dinner. After dinner, Mr. 
P -~and I looked over a magnificent 
bound collection of colored prints, repre- 
senting the progress of art in all times 


and countries till half-past five, when I 
returned to my room, fell on the bed, and 
rested then tea; then a hasty 
arrayal in dress-coat and white tie, and a 
flight to the Germania 


an hour; 
Hall, where we 
were to play the quintette. Which having 
played, | rushed, at nine o’clock, to the 


house of Mr. R , Where [ had been 
engaged to play in a string quintette of 
Haydn for three strings, flute, and piano; 
Mme. R playing the piano part, and 
her daughter playing the violoncello part. 
\rriving here, found the violin and the 
viola men had not come, so played trios 


with mother anu daughter (violoncello, 
flute, and piano), and chatted with the 


Sos 
leave OF These 
] nN 


unaltfected, sim 


father until 11; then took 
charming, cultivated, 
mannered French people and got me home 
to bed, tired, as thou mayst imagine 

Of course, this was an exceptional Sun- 
[ usually spend the day until din- 
ind 


dine at 


pie 


day. 


ner-tl 


14 me in my room, writing to thee, 
meditating upon God. I then 
Mrs. Bird’s, and spend my evening alone 


in my room, bringing my life up. 


BALTIMORE, February 28, 1875 

. . We had a beautiful concert last 
night; the seventh symphony of Beet- 
hoven, the : umann 
for piano and orchestra, the ‘* Marri 
Kigaro ;” winding up with the dreary old 
“Good Night” symphony of Haydn, in 
which each of us had a candle attached to 
his stand (the hall being in total darkness), 
which he blew out as his part was finished 


great concerto Of S 


ige of 


parts came to an end successively), 


(tne 
until finally naught was left but 
some old fiddler, who dismally sawed away, 
but at last left, the leader beating time for 
a few bars longer, then sadly blowing out 
his solitary candle and moving away. 


a lone- 


re 


(a 


BALTIMORE, March 12, 1875. 

j I have so many fair dreams and 
hopes about music in these days. It is a 
gospel whereof the people are in great 
need. As Christ gathered up the ten com- 
mandments and re-distilled them into the 
clear liquid of that wondrous eleventh— 
iove God utterly, and thy neighbor as 
thyself think the time will come 
when music, rightly developed to its now- 
little-foreseen grandeur, will be found to 
be a later revelation of all gospels in one. 
Only think how it is beginning to do the 
people’s worship in the churches, here, of 


sO I 


late ! 

I was at one the other day where half 
of the service was music, and if the man 
at the organ had been at all a preacher in 
he would have 
portion of the 


soul (alas! he was not) 
dealt out the far heavenher 
doctrine. 


March 18, 1876. 


BALTIMORE, 
I have just come from the last concert, 
whereof I send thee herein a programme. 
iin sense of melancholy is upon me 
the last of anything is fer se not joyful 
but I quite kill it with the thought that 
[ am now entirely free as soon 
as I have finished my centennial ode.* I 
do not know how soon this will be. It 
ought to be in the hands of the printers 
and engravers early in April, but it has 
been so much interrupted by illness and a 
thousand little extraneous matters, that | 
fear it will be late. However, the 
of the humble poet ts very great. 
have had so many signal instances of His 
upholding grace that I do not 
quite despair of anything. 


Thomas is to be here next Wednesday, 


now ever 


and I hope then to have some final report 
from him as to whether he will be able to 
put in another flute in his orchestra. 

a have received a copy of the piano 
score of the Cantata, which I will send on 
Monday. The poem appears on 
the first page in connected shape, as well 
as in its proper place along with the music. 
This piano-score is only written for the 
purpose of drilling the chorus, the full or- 
chestra score will soon be printed, and 
then I will send that to thee. 3 
am continually and increasingly annoyed 
at the intense rate of life at which I have 


** The Psalm of the West,”’ for L7pAi‘ncott’s Magazine. 
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to live here. There is never a moment 
when I have what could be called leisure, 
a duty of some sort is always ready. I 
am always pressed for time, and that, too, 
at the total neglect of scores of visits 
which I ought to pay here. I do not even 
have time to think out why it is so. 

I hope thou wilt like my dactyls. I 
am greatly interested in them. : 
If I were only fresh to write this poem! 
but it is done witi a laggard spirit. 


After a concert, not dated. 
. . . The great Beethoven concerto, 
the Mendelssohn concerto (for violin and 
orchestra), the Wolfram’s Song, these will 
kill me if I do not hear them some day 
[as I would]! I dare not talk about them 
more. ‘There was the largest audience 
ever assembled in that hall. Even the 
aisles were crowded with ladies, standing. 


How well now I understand the foun- 
dation which music has, in the culture 
of the soul! A bread and liberal spirit 
wielding the éd¢on to-night could have set 
the hearts of fifteen hundred people a-fire. 
As it was, they were (merely) greatly 
pleased. 

There is a certain heaven in store for 
me; it is to play with thine accompani- 
ment, some day, certain songs out of a 
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“Schubert Album” which I have. Oh, 
if thou couldst hear the passion, the me- 
lodious eloquence, the pleading pathos 
wherewith my dear Silvertongue* render- 
eth these ! 


PHILADELPHIA, May 28, 1876. 

To-day . . . I had an invitation 
from Wehner to come and spend the 
morning with him. I went at half-past 
ten, flute in hand. His knowledge of Eng- 
lish is even less than mine of German, and 
we wasted not a word in talk beyond the 
usual salutations, but went immediately 
to our matters, by a delightful plunge into 
a volume of Kuhlau’s duos which I had 
not before seen. We were in a cool, retired 
parlor, the morning was sweet, there was 
no third person in the room, the music was 
of the simple, grave, religious character of 
Bach’s, and my heart was all a-cry. At 
the end of each movement, as we played 
straight through the book, my big, phleg- 
matic, square-built German cried Gut! 
and looked meaningly upon me; I said 
wunderschon, and looked meaningly upon 
him ; and at the end of two hours I made 
a hasty a@é with a full heart, and came 
back to the Peacocks for dinner. 


* Asilver Boehm flute, in one long tube, which Mr. 
Lanier played fora time. He finally returned to the wooden 
Boehm, having a mouthpiece of ivory inserted to procure 
greater resonance. 
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4UR feeling is, you know, 
that Becky should 
That earnest little remark 
comes back to me, even af- 
ter long years, as the first 
note of something that be- 
gan, for my observation, the day I went 
with my sister-in-law to take leave of her 
good friends. It is a memory of the Amer- 
ican time, which revives so at present—un- 
der some touch that doesn’t signify—thatit 
rounds itself off as an anecdote. ‘Vhat walk 
to say good-by was the beginning; and 
the end, so far as I was concerned with it, 
was not till long after; yet even the end 
also appears to me now as of the old days. 
I went, in those days, on occasion, to see 
my sister-in-law, in whose affairs, on my 
brother’s death, I had had to take a help- 
ful hand. I continued to go, indeed, af- 
ter these little matters were straightened 
out, for the pleasure, periodically, of the 
impression—the change to the almost pas- 
toral sweetness of the good Boston suburb 
from the loud, longitudinal New York. It 
was another world, with other manners, a 
different tone, a different taste ; a savor 
nowhere so mild, yet so distinct, as in the 
square white house—with the pair of elms, 


cr a 
go. 





like gigantic wheat-sheaves in front, the 
rustic orchard not far behind, the old- 
fashioned door-lights, the big blue and 


white jars in the porch, the straight, bricked 
walk from the high gate—that enshrined 
the extraordinary merit of Mrs. Rimmle 
and her three daughters. 

These ladies were so much of the place 
and the place so much of themselves, that 
from the first of their beng revealed to 
me I felt that nothing else at Brook- 
bridge much mattered. ‘They were what, 
for me, at any rate, Brookbridge had most 
to give: I mean in the way of what it was 
naturally strongest in, the thing that we 
called in New York the New England 
expression, the air of Puritanism reclaimed 
and refined. The Rimmles had brought 
this down to a wonderful delicacy. They 

VoL. XXV.—77 


Henry 


James 


struck me even then—all four almost equal- 
ly—as very ancient and very earnest, and 
I think theirs must have been the house, 

all the world, in which “ culture ” first 
came to the aid of morning calls. The 
head of the family was the widow of a great 
public character —as public characters 
were understood Brookbridge— 
speeches on anniversaries formed a_ part 
of the body of national eloquence spouted 
in the New England schools by little boys 
covetous of the most marked, though per- 
haps the easiest, distinction. He was re- 
ported to have been celebrated, and on 
such high, superior, exemplary grounds 
that he was consistent, somehow, even in 
death. He was likewise understood to 
have made, in his wife’s company, the 
tour of Europe at a date not immensely 
removed from that of the battle of Water- 
What was the age, then, of the 
bland, firm, antique Mrs. Rimmle at the 
period of her being first revealed to me? 
That isa point I am not in a position to 
determine—I remember mainly that I was 
young enough to regard her as having 
reached the limit. And yet the limit for 
Mrs. Rimmle must have been prodigiously 
extended ; the scale of its extension is, in 
fact, the very moral of this reminiscence. 
She was old, and her daughters were old, 
but I was destined to know them all as 
older. It was only by comparison and 
habit that—however much I recede—Re- 
becca, Maria, and Jane were the ‘young 
ladies.” 

I think it was felt that, though their 
mother’s life, after thirty years of widow- 
hood, had had a grand backward stretch, 
her blandness and firmness—and this in 
spite of her extreme physical frailty— 
would be proof against any surrender not 
overwhelmingly justified by time. It had 
appeared, years before, at a crisis of which 
the waves had not even yet quite sub- 
a surrender not justified by any- 
thing that she should go, with her daugh- 
ters, to Europe for her health. Her health 
was supposed to require constant suppcrt ; 
but when it had at that period tried con- 


whose 


loo. 


sided, 
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clusions with the idea of Europe, it was 
not the idea of Europe that had been in- 
sidious enough to prevail. She had not 
gone, and Becky, Maria, and Jane had not 
gone, and this was long ago. ‘They still 
merely floated in the air of the visit 
achieved, with such introductions and 
such acclamations, in the early part of 
the century ; they still, with fond glances 
at the sunny parlor-walls, only referred, 
in conversation, to divers pictorial and 
other reminders of it. The Miss Rimmles 
had quite been brought up on it, but 
Becky, as the most literary, had most 
mastered the subject. There were framed 
letters—tributes to their eminent father- 
suspended among the mementoes, and of 
two or three of these, the most foreign 
and complimentary, Becky had executed 
translations that figured beside the text. 
She knew already, through this and other 
illumination, so much about Europe that 
it was hard to believe, for her, in that 
limit of adventure which consisted only of 
her having been twice to Philadelphia. 
The others had not been to Philadelphia, 
but there was a legend that Jane had been 
to Saratoga. Becky was a short, stout, 
fair person with round, serious eyes, a 
high forehead, the sweetest, neatest enun- 
ciation, and a miniature of her father 
“ done in worn as a breastpin. 
She had written the life, she had edited 
the speec hes, of the original of this orna- 
ment, and now at last, beyond the seas, 
she was really to tread in his footsteps. 
Fine old Mrs. Rimmle, in the sunny 
parlor and with a certain austerity of 
cap and chair—though with a gay new 
“front” that looked like rusty brown 
plush—had had so unusually good a win 
ter that the question of her sparing two 
members of her family for an absence had 
threshed as fine, I could 
even under that Puritan roof, any case of 
They 
were to make their dash while the coast, 
as it were, was clear, and each of the 
daughters had tried—heroically, angeli- 
cally, and for the sake of each of her sis- 
ters—not to be one of the two. What I 
encountered that first time was an 


Rome” 


been feel, as, 


conscience had ever been threshed. 


Op- 


portunity to concur with enthusiasm in 
the general idea that Becky’s wonderful 
preparation would be wasted if she were 
the one to stay with their mother. 


‘They 
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talked of Becky’s preparation—they had 
a sly, old-maidish humor that was as mild 
as milk—as if it were some mixture, for 
application somewhere, that she kept in a 
precious bottle. It had been settled, at 
all events, that, armed with this concoc- 
tion and borne aloft by their introduc- 
tions, she and Jane were to start. They 
were wonderful on their introductions, 
which proceeded naturally from their 
mother and were addressed to the charm- 
ing families that, in vague generations, 
admired vague Mr. Rimmle. 
Jane, I found at Brookbridge, had to be 
described, for want of other description, 
as the pretty one, but it would not have 
served to identify her unless you had seen 
the others. //e7 preparation was only 
this figment of her prettiness—only, that 
is, unless one took into account 
thing that, on the spot, I silently divined : 
the lifelong, secret, passionate ache of her 
little rebellious They were all 
growing old in the yearning to go, but 
Jane’s yearning was the sharpest. She 
struggled with it as people at Brookbridge 
mostly struggled with what they liked, but 
fate, by threatening to prevent what she 
disliked, and what was therefore duty— 
which stay at home instead of 
Maria—had bewildered her, I judged, not 
a little. 
have quoted, mentioned to me Becky’s 
case and Becky’s affinity as the clearest 
of all. Her mother, moreover, on the 
general subject, had still more to say. 

“| positively desire, | really quite insist 
that they shall go,” the old lady explained 
to us from her stiff chair. **We’ve talked 
about it so often, and they’ve had from 
an account—I’ve amused 
them again and again with it—of what is 
to be seen and enjoyed. If they’ve had 
hitherto too many duties to leave, the time 
seems to have come to recognize that there 
are also many duties to sec’. Wherever 
we go we find them—I always remind the 
girls of that. There’s a duty that calls 
them to those wonderful countries, just as 
it called, at the right time, their father and 
myself—if it be only that of laying up for 
the years to come the same store of re- 
markable impressions, the same wealth of 
knowledge and food for conversation as, 
since my return, | have found myself so 
happy to possess.” Mrs. Rimmle spoke 


had so 


some- 


desire : 


was to 


It was she who, in the words I 


me so clear 
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of her return as of something of the year 
before last, but the future of her daughters 
was, somehow, by a different law, to be on 
the scale of great vistas, of endless after- 
tastes. I think that, without my being 
quite ready to say it, even this first im- 
pression of her was somewhat upsetting : 
there was a large, placid perversity, a grim 
secrecy of intention, in her estimate of the 
ages. 

“Well, ’'m so glad you don’t delay it 
longer,” I said to Miss Becky before we 
withdrew. “And whoever should go,” l 
continued in the spirit of the sympathy 
with which the good sisters had already 
inspired me, ‘I quite feel, with your fam- 
ily, you know, that yew should. But of 
course | hold that everyone should.” — 1 
suppose I wished to attenuate my solem- 
nity; there was something in it, however, 
that I couldn’t help. It must have been 
a faint foreknowledge. 

“ Have you been a great deal your- 
self?’ Miss Jane, I remember, inquired. 

“Not so much but that I hope to go 
a good deal more. So perhaps we shall 
meet,” I encouragingly suggested. 

1 recall something—something in the 
nature of susceptibility to encouragement 
—that this brought into the more express- 
ive brown eyes to which Miss Jane mainly 
owed it that she was the 
“Where, do you think ?” 

I tried to think. * Well, on the Italian 


Bellagio, Lugano.” I 


pretty one. 


lakes — Como, 
liked to say the names to them. 

«Sublime, but neither bleak nor bare 

nor misty are the mountains there !’” 
Miss Jane softly breathed, while her sister 
looked at her as if her famiharity with the 
poetry of the subject made her the most 
interesting feature of the scene she evoked. 

But Miss Becky presently turned to me. 
“Do you know everything e" 

‘‘Everything ?” 

in Kurope.” 

‘Oh, yes,’”’ | laughed, “ and one or two 
things in America.” 

‘The sisters seemed to me furtively to 
other. ‘ Well, you'll have 
to meet ws,’’? Miss Jane re- 


look at each 
to be quick 
sumed. 
“ But surely when you’re once there 
you'll stay on.’ 
“ Stay on ?’’—they murmured it simul- 
taneously and with the oddest vibration of 


dread as well as of desire. It was as if 
they had been in the presence of a danger 
and yet wished me, who “ knew every- 
thing,” to torment them with still more 
of it. 

Well, I did my best. 
never do to cut it short.” 

‘No, that’s just what I keep saying,” 
said briliant Jane. ‘ It would be better, 
in that case, not to go.”’ 

“Oh, don’t talk about not going—at 
this tme!”’ It was none of my business, 
but I felt shocked and impaticnt. 

‘No, not at “vs time !” broke in Miss 
Maria, who, very red in the face, had 
Poor Miss Maria was known as 
but she was not flushed 


“T mean it will 


joined us. 

the flushed one ; 
she only had an unfortunate surface. 

The third day after this was to see them 

embark. 

Miss Becky, however, desired as little 
as anyone to be in any way extravagant. 
“It’s only the thought of our mother,” 
she explained. 

I looked a moment at the old lady, 
with whom my sister-in-law was engaged. 
“Well : 

“ /sz’¢ she magnificent ?’’—they eager- 
ly took it up. 

She was—lI could reiterate it with sin- 
cerity, though I perhaps mentally drew 
the line when Miss Maria again risked, as 
a fresh ejaculation : ‘1 think she’s better 
han Europe.” 

“ Maria!” they both, at this, exclaimed 
with a strange emphasis ; it was as if they 
feared she had suddenly turned cynical 
over the deep domestic drama of their 
casting of lots. ‘The innocent laugh with 
which she answered them gave the meas- 
ure of her cynicism. 

We separated at last, and my eyes met 
Mrs. Rimmie’s as I held for an instant her 
aged hand. It was doubtless only my 
fancy that her calm, cold look quietly ac- 
cused me of something. Of what could 
it accuse me ? Only, I thought, of think- 


ing. 


your mother’s magnificent.” 


ha 
_ 


I tert Bookbridge the next day and 
for some time after that had no occasion 
to hear from my kinswoman ; but when 
she finally wrote there was a passage in 
her letter that affected me more than all 
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the rest. “ Do you know the poor Rim- 
mles never, after all, ‘went’? The old 
lady, at the eleventh hour, broke down ; 
everything broke down, and all of #Aem on 
top of it, so that the dear things are with 
us still. Mrs. Rimmle, the night after our 
call, had, in the most unexpected man- 
ner, a turn for the worse—something in 
the nature (though they’re rather mys- 
terious about it), of a seizure; Becky and 
Jane felt it—dear, devoted, stupid angels 
that they are—heartless to leave her at 
such a moment, and Europe’s indefinitely 
postponed. However, they think they’re 
sull going—or /Aink they think it—when 
she’s better. They also think—or think 
they think—that she zw// be better. I 
certainly pray she may.” So did I1—dquite 
fervently. I was conscious of a real pang 
—I didn’t know how much they had 
made me care. 

Late that winter my sister-in-law spent 
a week in New York ; when almost my 
first inquiry on meeting her was about the 
health of Mrs. Rimmle. 

“ Oh, she’s rather bad—she really is, 
you know. It’s not surprising that at her 
age she should be infirm.”’ 

“Then what the deuce 7s her age ?”’ 

“{ can’t tell you to a year—but she’s 
immensely old.” 

“That of course I saw,” I replied- 
“unless you literally mean so old that the 
records have been lost.” 

My sister-in-law thought. ‘ Well, I be: 
lieve she wasn’t positively young when she 
married. She lost three or four children 
before these women were born.” 

We surveyed together a little, on this, 
the * dark backward.”’ “And they were 
born, I gather, a/fer the famous tour? 
Well, then, as the famous tour was in a 
manner to celebrate—wasn’t it ?—the res- 
toration of the Bourbons—’’ I considered, 
I gasped.“ My dear child, what on earth 
do you make her out?” 

My relative, with her Brookbridge habit, 
transferred her share of the question to the 
moral plane—turned it forth to wander, by 
implication at least, in the sandy desert of 
responsibility. “ Well, you know, we all 
immensely admire her.” 

‘You can’t admire her more than I do. 
She’s awful.” 

My interlocutress looked at me with a 
certain fear. ‘She's rea//y ill.” 


“Too ill to get better? ” 

* Oh, no—we hope not. 
they’ll be able to go.”’ 

“And w// they go, if she should ?”’ 

“Oh, the moment they should be quite 
satished. I mean sea//y,” she added. 

I’m afraid I laughed at her—the Brook- 
bridge “ really” was a thing so by itself. 
‘ But if she shouldn’t get better?’’ I went 
on. 

“ Oh, don’t speak of it! 
to go.” 

“It’s a pity they’re so infernally good,” 
I mused. 

“6 No 
them up.” 

“Yes, but isn’t it what keeps Ze up 
too?” 

My visitor looked grave. 
like them to kill her?” 

I don’t know that I was then prepared 
to say I should—though I believe I came 
very near it. But later on I burst all 
bounds, for the subject grew and grew. I 
went again before the good sisters ever did 
—I mean I went to Europe. I think I 
went twice, with a brief interval, before my 
fate again brought round for me a couple 
of days at Brookbridge. I had been there 
repeatedly, in the previous time, without 
making the acquaintance of the Rimmles ; 
but now that I had had the revelation I 
couldn’t have it too much, and the first re- 
quest I preferred was to be taken again to 
see them. I remember well indeed the 
scruple I felt—the real delicacy—about 
betraying that / had, in the pride of my 
power, since our other meeting, stood, as 
their phrase went, among romantic scenes ; 
but they were themselves the first to speak 
of it, and what, moreover, came home to me 
was that the coming and going of their 
friends in general—Brookbridge itself hav- 
ing even at that period one foot in Europe 
—was such as to place constantly before 
them the pleasure that was only postponed. 
They were thrown back, after all, on what 
the situation, under a final analysis, had 
most to give—the sense that, as everyone 
kindly said to them and they kindly said 
to everyone, Europe would keep. Every- 


Because then 


They want so 
don’t say that. 


It’s what kee] S 


“ Would you 


one felt for them so deeply that their own 
kindness in alleviating everyone’s feeling 
was really what came out most. Mrs. 
Rimmle was still in her stiff chair and in 
the sunny parlor, but if se made no scru- 
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ple of introducing the Italian lakes my 
heart sank to observe that she dealt with 
them, as a topic, not in the least in the 
leave-taking manner in which Falstaff 
babbled of green fields. 

I am not sure that, after this, my pre- 
texts for a day or two with my sister-in- 
law were not apt to be a mere cover for 
another glimpse of these particulars : I at 
any rate never went to Brookbridge with- 
out an irrepressible eagerness for our cus- 
tomary call. <A long time seems to me 
thus to have passed, with glimpses and 
lapses, considerable impatience and_ still 
more pity. Our visits indeed grew shorter, 
for, as my companion said, they were 
more and more of a strain. It finally 
struck me that the good sisters even shrank 
from me a little, as from one who pene- 
trated their consciousness in spite of him- 
self. It was as if they knew where I 
thought they ought to be, and were moved 
to deprecate at last, by a systematic silence 
on the subject of that hemisphere, the 
criminality | fain would fix on them. ‘They 
were full instead—as with the instinct of 
throwing dust in my eyes—of little pa- 
thetic hypocrisies about Brookbridge in- 
terests and delights. I dare say that as 
time went on my deeper sense of their 
situation came practically to rest on my 
companion’s report of it. I think I recol- 
lect, at all events, every word we ever ex- 
changed about them, even if I have lost 
the thread of the special occasions. ‘The 
impression they made on me after each in- 
terval always broke out with extravagance 
as I walked away with her. 

“She may be as old as she likes—I 
don’t care. It’s the fearful age the ‘girls’ 
are reaching that constitutes the scandal. 
One shouldn’t pry into such matters, | 
know ; but the years and the chances are 
really going. ‘They’re all growing old to- 
gether—it will presently be too late ; and 
their mother meanwhile perches over them 
like a vulture—what shall I call it?—cal 
culating. Is she waiting for them suc- 
cessively to drop off? She’ll survive them 
each and all. ‘There’s something too re- 
morseless in It.” 

“Yes; but what do you want her to 
do? If the poor thing cav’/ die, she can’t. 
Do you want her to take poison, or to 
open a blood-vessel? I dare say she would 
prefer to go.”’ 
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‘I beg your pardon,” I must have re- 
plied ; “‘ you daren’t say anything of the 


sort. If she would prefer to go she would 
go. She would feel the propriety, the de- 


cency, the necessity of going. She just 
prefers vof to go. She prefers to stay and 
keep up the tension, and her calling them 
‘ girls’ and talking of the good time they’ll 
still have is the mere conscious mischief of 
a subtle old witch. ‘They won’t have avy 
time—there isn’t any time to have! I 
mean there’s, on her own part, no real loss 
of measure or of perspective in it. She 
knows she’s a hundred-and-ten, and she 
takes a cruel pride in it.” 

My sister-in-law differed with me about 
this ; she held that the old woman’s atti- 
tude was an honest one and that her mag- 
nificent vitality, so great in spite of her in- 
firmities, made it inevitable she should 
attribute youth to persons who had come 
into the world so much later. “Then 
suppose she should die?’’—so my fellow- 
student of the case always put it to me. 

“Do you mean while her daughters are 
away? ‘There’s not the least fear of that— 
not even if at the very moment of their de- 
parture she should be 7 extremis. They 
would find her all rjght on their return.’ 

‘* But think how they would feel not to 
have been with her!” 

* That’s only, I repeat, on the unsound 
assumption. If they would only go to- 
morrow—literally make a good rush for it 
—they’ll be with her when they come 
back. ‘That will give them plenty of 
time.” I’m afraid I even heartlessly add- 
ed that if she showd/, against every proba- 
bility, pass away in their absence, they 
wouldn’t have to come back at all—which 
would be just the compensation proper to 
their long privation. And then Maria 
would come out to join the two others, 
and they would be—though but for the 
too scanty remnant of their career—as 
merry as the day is long. 

I remained ready, somehow, pending 
the fulfilment of that 
Maria ; it was only over the urgency of 
the case for the others respectively that I 
Sometimes it 


vision, to sacrifice 


found myself balancing. 
was for Becky I thought the tragedy deep- 
est—sometimes, and in quite a different 
manner, I thought it most dire for Jane. 
It was Jane, after all, who had most sense 
of life. I seemed in fact dimly to descry 
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in Jane a sense—as yet undescried by her- 
self or by anyone—of all sorts of queer 
things. Why didn’t she go? I used des- 
perately to ask; why didn’t she make a 
bold personal dash for it, strike up a part- 
nership with some one or other of the 
travelling spinsters in whom Brookbridge 
more and more abounded? Well, there 
came a flash for me at a particular point 
of the gray middle desert: my corre- 
spondent was able to let me know that 
poor Jane at last Aad sailed. She had 
gone of a sudden—lI liked my sister-in- 
law’s view of suddenness—with the kind 
Hathaways, who had made an rresisti- 
ble grab at her and lifted her off her feet. 
They were going for the summer and _ for 
Mr. Hathaway’s health, so that the op- 
portunity was perfect, and it was imy 
sible not to be glad that something very 
like physical force had finally prevailed. 
This was the general feeling at Brook 
bridge, and I might imagine what Brook 
bridge had been brought to from the fact 
that, at the very moment she was hustled 
off, the doctor, called to her mother at the 
peep of dawn, had considered that Ae a 
least must stay. ‘There had been rea 
alarm—greater than ever before ; it actu- 
ally did seem as if this time the end had 
come. But it was Becky, strange to say, 
who, though fully recognizing the nature 
of the crisis, had kept the situation in 
hand and insisted upon action. ‘This, | 
remember, brought back to me a discom- 
fort with which I had been familiar from 
the first. One of the two had sailed, and 
I was sorry it was not the other. But if 
it had been the other I should have been 
equally sorry. 

I saw with my eyes, that very autumn, 
what a fool Jane would have been if she 
had again backed out. Her mother had, 
of course, survived the peril of which I 
had heard, profiting by it indeed as she 
had profited by every other; she was 
sufficiently better again to have come 
down-stairs. It was there that, as usual, 
I found her, but with a difference of effect 
produced somehow by the absence of one 
of the girls. It was as if, for the others, 


t 
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though they had not gone to Europe, 
Europe had come to them: Jane’s letters 
had been so frequent and so beyond even 
what could have been hoped. It was the 
first time, however, that I perceived on 


the old woman’s part a certain failure of 
lucidity. Jane’s flight was, clearly, the 
great fact with her, but she spoke of it as 
if the fruit had now been plucked and the 
parenthesis closed. I don’t know what 
sinking sense of stil further physical dura- 
tion I gathered, as a menace, from this 
first hint of her confusion of mind. 

“ My daughter has been ; my daughter 
She kept saying it, but 
didn’t say where ; that seemed unneces- 
sary, and she only repeated the words to 
her visitors with a face that was all puck- 
ers and yet now, save in so far as it ex- 
pressed an ineffaceable complacency, all 
blankness. I think she wanted us a little 
to know that she had not stood in the 
way. It added to something—l scarce 
knew what—that | found myself desiring 
to extract privately from Becky = As our 
Visit was to be of the shortest, my oppor- 
tunity—for one of the young ladies always 
came to the door with us—was at hand. 
Mrs. Rimmle, as we took leave, again 
sounded her phrase, but she added _ this 
time: “I’m so glad she’s going to have 
always——”’ 

I knew so well what she meant that, as 
she again dropped, looking at me queerly 
and becoming momentarily dim, I could 
help her out. “Going to have what you 
have?”’ 

“Ves, yes—my privilege. Wonderful 
experience,” she mumbled. She bowed 
to me a little as if I would understand. 
“She has things to tell.” 

I turned, slightly at a loss, to Becky. 
“‘ She has then already arrived? ”’ 

Becky was at that moment looking a 
little strangely at her mother,’ who an- 
swered my question. ‘She reached New 
York this morning—she comes on to-day.” 


has been 


* Oh, then !”? But I let the matter 
pass as I met Becky’s eye—TI saw there 
was a hitch somewhere It was not she 


but Maria who came out with us; on 
which I cleared up the question of their 
sister’s reappearance. 

«Oh, no, not to-night,’? Maria smiled; 
“that’s only the way mother puts it. We 
shall see her about the end of November 

the Hathaways are so indulgent. They 
kindly extend their tour.” 

“ For Acer sake? How sweet of them!’ 
my sister-in-law exclaimed. 

I can see our friend’s plain, mild old face 


’ 
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take on a deeper mildness, even though a 
higher color, in the light of the open door. 
« Yes, it’s for Jane they prolong it. And 
do you know what they write?” She gave 
us time, but it was too great a responsibil- 
ity to guess.‘ Why, that it has brought 
her out.” 

“Oh, I knew it woud!” 
sympathetically sighed. 

Maria put it more strongly still. “ They 
say we wouldn’t know her.” 

This sounded a little awful, but it was, 
after all, what I had expected. 


my companion 


III 


My correspondent in Brookbridge came 
to me that Christmas, with my niece, to 
spend a week ; and the arrangement had 
of course been prefaced by an exchange 
of letters, the first of which from my sis- 
ter-in-law scarce took space for accept- 
ance of my invitation before going on to 
sav: “The Hathaways are back—but 
without Miss Jane!’ She presented in 
a few words the situation thus created at 
Brookbridge, but was not yet, I gathered, 
fully in possession of the other one—the 
situation created in ‘‘ Europe” by the 
presence there of that lady. ‘The two to- 
gether, at any rate, demanded, I quickly 
felt, all my attention, and perhaps my im- 
patience to receive my relative was a little 
sharpened by my desire for the whole 
story. I had it at last, by the Christmas 
fire, and I may say without reserve that 
it gave me all I could have hoped for. I 
listened eagerly, after which | produced 
the “Then she simply re- 
fused 

“To budge from Florence? Simply. 
She had it out there with the poor Hatha- 
ways, who felt responsible for her safety, 
pledged to restore her to her mother’s, to 
her sisters’ hands, and showed herself in a 
light, they mention under their breath, that 
made their dear old hair stand on end. 
Ido you know what, when they first got 
back, they said of her was “is 
phrase to two or three people? ag 

I thought a moment. ‘That she had 
‘tasted blood’?” 

My visitor fairly admired me.  ‘“ How 
clever of you to guess! It’s exactly what 
he did say. She appeared—she contin- 
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ues to appear, it seems—in a new char- 
acter.” 

I wondered a little. ‘ But that’s ex- 
actly—don’t you remember ?—what Miss 
Maria reported to us from them ; that we 
‘ wouldn’t know her.’ 

My sister-in-law perfectly remembered. 
“Oh, yes—she broke out from the first. 
But when they left her she was worse.” 

‘Worse? ” 

“Well, different—different from any- 
thing she ever Zad been, or—for that mat- 
ter—had had a chance to be.” My inter- 
locutress hung fire a moment, but presently 
faced me. “ Rather strange and bold and 
violent.” 

“ Violent?” I wondered again. 

‘“* Peculiarly so, I inferred, on the ques- 
tion of not coming away. She wouldn’t 
hear of it, and, when they spoke of her 
mother, said she had given her mother up. 
She had thought she should lke Europe, 
but didn’t know she should like it so much. 
They had been fools to bring her if they 
expected to take her away. She was go- 
ing to see what she could—she hadn’t yet 
seen half. The end of it was, at any rate, 
that they had to leave her alone.” 

I seemed to see it all—to see even the 
scared Hathaways. “So she ‘s alone?” 

‘She told them, poor thing, it appears 

and ina tone they’ll never forget—that 
she was, at any rate, quite old enough to 
be. She cried—she quite went on—over 
not having come sooner. ‘That’s why the 
only way for her,’”’ my companion mused, 
“7s, | suppose, to stay. ‘They wanted to 
put her with some people or other—to find 
some American family. But she says she’s 
on her own feet.” 

« And she’s still in Florence?” 

‘“No—I believe she was to 
She’s bent on the East.” 

I burst out laughing. 
Jane! It’s most interesting. Only I feel 
that I distinctiy shoud? ‘know’ her. ‘To 
my sense, always, I must tell you, she had 
it in her.” 

My relative was silent a little. “ 
now appears Becky always felt.” 

« And yet pushed her off? Magnificent 
Becky !” 

My companion met my eyes a moment. 
“You don’t know the strangest part. I 
mean the way it has mos¢ brought her out.” 

I turned it over; 1 felt I should like to 


travel. 


“ Magnificent 


So it 
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know—to that degree indeed that, oddly 
enough, I jocosely disguised my eagerness. 
* You don’t mean she has taken to drink?” 

My visitor hesitated. ‘She has taken 
to flirting.” 

I expressed disappointment. ‘* Oh, she 
took to “at long ago. Yes,” I declared 
at my kinswoman’s stare, “ she positively 
flirted—with me /” 

The stare perhaps sharpened. 
you flirted with her 7” 

“How else could I have been as sure 
as I wanted to be ? But has she means ?” 

‘** Means to flirt ? ”—my friend looked 
an instant as if she spoke literally. ‘1 
don’t understand about the means— 
though of course they have something. 
But I have my impression,” she went on. 
“ | think that Becky——”” It seemed al- 
most too grave to say. 

But 7 had no doubts. 
backing her ?” 

She brought it out. 

“Stupendous Becky ! 
then— 

‘‘ Becky’s quite in sympathy. But isn’t 
it strange ?” my sister-in-law asked. 

“ Not in the least. Didn’t we know, 
as regards Jane, that Europe was to 
bring her out? Well, it has also brought 
out Rebecca.” 

“Tt has indeed!” 
dulgently sighed. “ 
if she were there ? ”’ 

“T should like immensely to see. 
we shal/ see.” 

a Why, do you believe she'll still go? 

“ Certainly. She must.” 

But my friend shook it 
won't.” 

‘She shall!” I retorted with a laugh. 
But the next moment I said : ‘* And what 
does the old woman say ?”’ 

“To Jane’s behavior ? Not a word 
never speaks of it. She talks now much 
less than she used—only seems to wait. 
But it’s my belief she thinks.”’ 

\nd—do you mean—knows ?’ 

‘Yes, knows that she’s abandoned. In 
her silence there she takes it in.”’ 

“It’s her way of making Jane pay ? 
At this, somehow, I felt more serious. 


“Then 


“ That Becky’s 


’ 


“ Financing her.’ 
So that morally 


my companion in- 
So what would it do 


And 


” 


off. “She 


” 


“ Qh, dear, dear—she’ll disinherit her !’ 
When, in the following June, I went on 

to return my sister-in-law’s visit the first 

object that met my eyes in her little 


“ Europe’ 





white parlor was a figure that, to my 
stupefaction, presented itself for the mo- 
ment as that of Mrs. Rimmle. I had 
gone to my room after arriving, and, on 
dressing, had come down : the apparition 
I speak of had arisen in the interval. Its 
ambiguous character lasted, however, but 
a second or two—lI had taken Becky for 
her mother because I knew no one but 
her mother of that extreme age. — Becky’s 
age was quite startling ; it had made a 
great stride, though, strangely enough, ir- 
recoverably seated as she now was in it, 
she had a wizened brightness that I had 
scarcely yet seen in her. I remember in- 
dulging, on this occasion, in two silent ob- 
one to the effect that I had 
not hitherto been conscious of her full re- 
semblance to the old lady, and the other 
to the effect that, as I had said to my 
sister-in-law at Christmas, ‘‘ Europe,” even 
as reaching her only through Jane’s sensi- 
bilities, had really at last brought her out. 
She was in fact “ out’ in a manner of 
which this encounter offered to my eyes a 
unique example: it was the single hour, 
often as I had been at Brookbridge, of 
my meeting her elsewhere than in her 
mother’sdrawing-room. | surmise that, be- 
sides being adjusted to her more marked 
time of life, the garments she wore abroad, 
and in particular her little plain bonnet, 
presented points of resemblance to the 
close sable sheath and the quaint old head- 
gear that, in the white house behind the 
elms, I had from far back associated with 
the eternal image in the stiff chair. Of 
course I immediately spoke of Jane, show- 
ing an interest and asking for news; on 
which she answered me with a smile, but 
not at all as I had expected. 

“ Those are not really the things you 
want to know 
with, how she manages, and where she’s 
going next—oh, no!” And the admira 
ble woman gave a laugh that was, some 
how, both light and sad—sad, in particu- 
lar, with a strange, long weariness. ‘ What 
you do want to know is when she’s coming 
back.” 

I shook my head very kindly, but out 
of a wealth of experience that, I flattered 
myself, was equal to Miss Becky’s. “I 
do know it. Never.” 

Miss Becky, at this, exchanged with me 
a long, deep look. ‘ Never.” 


servations : 


where she is, whom she’s 
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We had, in silence, a little luminous 
talk about it, in the course of which she 
seemed to tell me the most interesting 
things. ‘And how’s your mother ?” I 
inquired. 

She hesitated, but finally spoke with the 
same serenity. ‘ My mother’s all right. 
You see, she’s not alive.” 

* Oh, Becky !” my sister-in-law plead- 
ingly interjected. 

But Becky addressed herself only to 
me. ‘Come and see if she is. / think 
she isn’t—but Maria, perhaps, isn’t so 
clear. Come, at all events, and judge 
and tell me.” 

It was a new note, and I was a little 
bewildered. “ Ah, but I’m nota doctor !”’ 

“No, thank God—your're not. That’s 
why I ask you.”? And now she said good- 
by. 

I kept her hand a moment. 
more alive than ever!” 

“I’m very tired.” She took it with the 
same smile, but for Becky it was much to 
say. 


low re 
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“Nor alive,” the next day, was certain- 
ly what Mrs. Rimmle looked when, com- 
ing in according to my promise, I found 
her, with Miss Maria, in her usual place. 
‘Though shrunken and diminished, she still 
occupied her high-backed chair with a 
visible theory of and her in- 
tensely aged face with some- 
thing dauntless that belonged to her very 
presence and that was effective even in 
this extremity—might have been that of 
some centenarian sovereign, of indistin- 
guishable sex, brought forth to be shown 
to the people as a disproof of the rumor of 
extinction. Mummified and open-eyed 
she looked at me, but I had no impression 
that she made me out. I had come, this 
time, without my sister-in-law, who had 
frankly pleaded to me—which also, for a 
daughter of Brookbridge, saying 
much—that the house had grown 
painful. Poor Miss Maria excused Miss 
Becky on the score of her not being well 
and that, it struck me, was saying most of 
all. The absence of the others gave the 
occasion a different note ; but I talked 
with Miss Maria for five minutes and per- 
ceived that—save for her saying, of her 


erectness, 
combined 


Was 


too 


own movement, anything about Jane—she 
now spoke as if her mother had lost hear- 
ing or sense, or both, alluding freely and 
distinctly, though indeed favorably, to her 
condition. “ She has expected your visit 
and she much enjoys it,”’ my interlocutress 
said, while the old woman, soundless and 
motionless, simply fixed me without ex- 
pression. Of course there was little to 
keep me ; but I became aware, as I rose 
to go, that there was more than I had sup- 
posed. On my approaching her to take 
leave Mrs. Rimmle gave signs of con- 
sciousness. 

“ Have you heard about Jane?”’ 

I hesitated, feeling a responsibility, and 
appealed for direction to Maria’s face. 
But Maria’s face was troubled, was turned 
altogether to her mother’s. ‘ About her 
life in Europe?” I then rather helplessly 
asked. 

‘The old woman fronted me, on this, in 
a manner that made me feel silly.“ Her 
life?’’—and her voice, with this second 
effort, came out stronger. ‘ Her death, if 
you please.” 

“ Her death?” I echoed, before I could 
stop myself, with the accent of deprecation. 

Miss Maria uttered a vague sound of 
pain, and I felt her turn away, but the 
marvel of her mother’s little unquenched 





spark still held me. ‘‘Jane’s dead. We've 
heard,” said Mrs. Rimmle. ‘ We’ve 
heard from— where is it we’ve heard 


from?” She had quite revived—she ap- 
pealed to her daughter. 

The poor old girl, crimson, rallied to 
her duty. ‘ From Europe.” 

Mrs. Rimmle made at us both a little 
grim inclination of the head. ‘“ From 
Europe.” I responded, in silence, with a 
deflection from every rigor, and, still hold- 
ing me, she went on: * And now Rebec- 
ca’s going.” 

She had gathered by this time such em- 
phasis to say it that again, before 1 could 
help myself, I vibrated in reply.“ To 
Europe—now?’’ It was as if for an in- 
stant she had made me believe it. 

She only stared at me, however, from 
her wizened mask ; then her eyes followed 
my companion. ‘ Has she gone?” 

‘Not yet, mother.’’ Maria tried to 
treat it as a joke, but her smile was embar- 
rassed and dim. 

“Then where is she?” 
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“She’s lying down.” 

The old woman kept up her hard, queer 
gaze, but directing it, after a minute, to 
me. ‘She’s going.” 


2 


“ Oh, some day!” I foolishly laughed ; 
and on this I got to the door, where I sep- 
arated from my younger hostess, who 
came no farther. Only, as I held the door 
open, she said to me, under cover of it 
and very quietly : 

* It’s poor mother’s idea.” 

I saw—it was her idea 
for some time after this, even after I had 
returned to New York and to my usual oc- 
cupations—that I should never again see 
Becky. I had seen her for the last time, 
I believed, under my sister-in-law’s roof, 
and in the autumn it was given to me to 
hear from that fellow-admirer that she had 
succumbed at last to the situation. ‘The 
day of the call I have just described had 
been a date in the process of her slow 
shrinkage—it was literally the first time 
she had, as they said at Brookbridge, given 
up. She had been ill for years, but the 
other state of health in the contemplation 
of which she had spent so much of her life 
had left her, till too late, no margin for 
meeting it. ‘The encounter, at last, came 
simply in the form of the discovery that it 
qwas too late ; on which, naturally, she had 
given up more and more. | had heard 
indeed, all summer, by letter, how Brook- 


aw 


Mine was— 


bridge had watched her do so; whereby 
the end found me in a manner prepared. 
Yet in spite of my preparation there re- 
mained with me a soreness, and when I 
Was next—it was some six months later 
on the scene of her martyrdom I replied, 
I fear, with an almost rabid negative to 
the question put to me in due course by my 
kinswoman. ‘Call on them? Never 
again!” 

I went, none the less, the very next day. 
Everything was the same in the sunny 
parlor—everything that most mattered, 
I mean: the immemorial mummy in the 
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high chair and the tributes, in the little 
frames on the walls, to the celebrity of its 
Jate husband. Only Maria Rimmle was 
different: if Becky, on my last seeing her, 
had looked as old as her mother, Maria- 

save that she moved about—looked older 
I remember that she moved about, but } 
scarce remember what she said; and in 
deed what was there to say? When ! 
risked a question, however, she had a reply 

“ But vow at least—?” | tried to put 
it to her suggestively. 

At first she was vague. ‘“‘ Now’?” 

“Won't Miss Jane come back?” 

Oh, the headshake she gave me! “ Nev- 
er.” It positively pictured to me, for the 
instant, a well-preserved woman, a sort of 
rich, ripe seconde Jeunesse, by the Arno. 

“Then that’s only to make more sure 
of your finally joining her.” 

Maria Rimmle repeated her headshake. 
‘¢ Never.”’ 

We stood so,a moment, bleakly face to 
face; I could think of no attenuation that 
would be particularly happy. But while 
I tried I heard a hoarse gasp that, fortu 
nately, relieved me—a signal strange and 
at first formless from the occupant of the 
high-backed chair. ‘* Mother wants to 
speak to you,” Maria then said. 

So it appeared from the drop of the old 
woman’s jaw, the expression of her mouth 
opened as if forthe emission of sound. It 
was difficult to me, somehow, to seem to 
sympathize without hypocrisy, but, so far 
as a step nearer could do so, I invited 
communication. *‘ Have you heard where 
Becky’s gone?” the wonderful witch’s 
white lips then extraordinarily asked. 

It drew from Maria, as on my previous 
visit, an uncontrollable groan, and this, in 
turn, made me take time to consider. As 
I considered, however, | had an inspira- 
tion. 7 Kurope? ” 

I must have adorned it with a strange 
grimace, but my inspiration had been right 
“To Europe,” said Mrs. Riminle 
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HI last days of May will find readers 


newspapers the re- 


following in the 
ports of the proceedings of the Czar’s 
Peace Congress at The Hague. 
Among sports war takes first rank. No 
sport seems to rank very high which is not 
War 


most 


arduous and somewhat dan rerous, 


is the most arduous and_ the 


Sport. dangerous exercise we have. It has 
been esteemed and faithfully practised 
since civilization began. It is glorious in 
some particulars, and it brings out some fine 
qualities, as well as most of the bad ones. 
Its defenders have maintained that it was 
useful in restricting the increase of popula- 
tion in the earth, and ameliorating the tlerce- 
ness of industrial competition. Altogether 
its merits, such as they are, have always been 
amply appreciated ; but still the feeling grows 
that, in spite of all its uses, it costs too much, 
and that somehow we ought to get along 
Without it. Every year it grows prospective- 
ly deadlier and more expensive, and the bur- 
den of keeping ready for it grows so extra- 
vagantly oppressive that, in [Europe at least, 
the point has clearly been reached where, in 
spite of all that wars have done in times past 
to further civilization, it is seriously doubted 


any game can be worth so much 


( indl 
It is not hoped to perfect any plan at the 
Peace Congress by which the game may be 


Czar 
vree not 


he 
Phi 


hopes for is to induce the powers toa 


abolished altogether, most the 


to increase their present armament, and so to 
provide for minimizing the annual expendi- 
ture of candle. If such an agreement should 


be reached it would be interesting to observe 


how the integrity of the European powers 
would compare with that of American rail- 
road presidents, who have been known to 


make solemn compact with one another not 
to cut rates, and then go home and _ fall 
way back into the same ruinous prac- 


ad agreed to abstain. 








tises from. whiel \ 
Nevertheless, there is a state of facts that 
constantiy coerc t 
mutual agreements, and which drives them 


ever to divide business instead of wiping out 


s railroads to respect their 


all profit. Analogous considerations are 
constantly inciting the great powers of earth 
to divide creation instead of fighting over it. 
To us Americans who are used to trusts and 
have seen the bitterest commercial rivals join 
their interests and work together, it cannot 
be inconceivable that the great nations of 
at least to restrict the production of war 
material for a fixed term. 

These 





are wonderful times, and whoeve 
would forecast coming events and resulting 
conditions, has need to take very large views 
of many things. Civilization is surging on 
into the uttermost parts of the world. In 
Asia and Africa the Caucasian daily enlarges 
Coal, iron, and 
electricity are making all places accessible ; 


and perfects his dominion. 


soldiers and missionaries are making all 


places comparatively safe. Soon it is likely to 
come to pass that there will be no corner of 
the earth left which is not held or protected 
by some power that is strong enough to de- 
fend it. Soon, too, it seems likely that the 
great political forces of the world will com- 


pose two or three groups of allied nations, 
bound together for mutual protection. — If 
that comes to pass humanity will be organ- 

How will 
‘hat power 


ized as it never has been before. 
it stand so much organization ? 

should be bunched instead of scattered, seems 
to make for peace. Each group will strive 
to keep the peace among its own members, 
and will have a powerful motive for restrain- 


ing any of those members from coming to 


blows with any member of another group. 

tat | ; . - 17 j weil > t 
Iie MIUENee anization Wil l 
Che influence of organization will tend to 


hinder all wars except those 


» between groups, 
and these would be so enormously costly and 
destructive that the imagination recoils from 
the thought of them. 

With such considerations as these to swell 


1 


A : +] as hintaal 
one's hopes of peace, the greatest obstacle to 


the discontinuance of war seems its standin 


as a sport. Can we get along yet without 
the agitation of occasional fighting ? Would 


the other competitions, both between individ- 


Is and between nations, suffice long to 


ua 


make life interesting enough to be endurable? 





Our E-xpendi- 





None can answer that question. Earth 
knows well what it is to have too much war, 
but if there is such a thing as having too 
little, she has not experienced it. What comes 
when two nations are really spoiling for a 
fight and don’t get it? Do theyspoil? Is it 
something of that sort, for example, that 
seems to ail France? Little wars answer 
the purpose of sport very well. England is 
always fighting somewhere, and that is one 
reason why English families are still as large 
as ever, and the race seems in no danger of 
Our little war had a soothing 
We are not spoiling fora fight 


running out. 
effect on us. 
now. 

Oh, well; let us hope on. 
need of war is an imaginary ailment, which 
is only real for lack of being efficiently con- 
tradicted. Gentlemen used to fight duels, 
but that practice has practically gone out of 
use in fully civilized society, and isn’t very 
Then, 


Perhaps this 


common even in continental Europe. 
too, the other sports have gained hugely in 
their rivalry of fighting. As Nature gives up 
more and more of her secrets, the work of 
wresting them from her is far more exciting 
than it used to be. Money-making is a livelier 
pastime also, and a satisfaction to those who 
are good atit. There is golf too! Perhaps 
we can get on without war. Atany rate, we 
shall be glad to experiment with all the peace 
the Czar’s Peace Congress can domesticate on 
the earth,and we are sure weshall not com- 
plain that there is too much of it. 


CONTEMPORARY authority de- 
clares that we are positively suffer- 
ing as a people from the continuing 
influence of the maxims of Franklin's ** Poor 
Richard,” which, admirably useful in their 
day, are out of date now and do harm by re- 
stricting expenditures for juxuries in a com- 
munity which, for the present, has all the 
railroads and mills and factories that it can 
use. Let the doctors dispute about 
these matters; whatever profit 
there may be in having people with 
incomes spend them, there is no question 
about the expediency of not spending what 
one has not got, or cannot spare. 
In American society at present the rich 
and the not rich, the people of leisure and 
the working-people are very much mixed up. 
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They play together. They must! There 
are not enough rich people of leisure yet to 
make a society of their own, nor are those 
who are available fond enough of one an- 
other to dispense with other playmates. 
This intimate association of people of un- 
equal fortunes doubtless tends both to re- 
Strain the expenditures of the rich and to 
stretch those of the comparatively poor. 
People who happen to be very rich, and who 
love their poorer associates and are beloved 
by them, often take pains to keep their es- 
tablishments down to a modest scale, not 
too different from those of their friends ; and, 
of course, poor people who have their rich 
bretbren, and like to entertain them, are al- 
Ways apt to strive overmuch to have things 
on such a seale that their rich friends will 
not miss too acutely the apparatus they are 
accustomed to. Thus the rich keep raising 
the scale of living of the less rich, and the 
poor keep restraining the expenditures of the 
amiable rich, and no school of expounders is 
quite satisfied with the result. 

The accomplished Francesca, who knows 
everyone, reads all the wisest books, talks to 
all the wisest men, ruminates on all she sees 
and hears and reads, says that the day is 
coming in this country when there will be 
enough rich people who are out of work to 
form a society ; that the members of the 
leisure class will play one with another, and 
give over tempering their winds to shorn 
lambs; that the members of the working 
classes will also stick to their classmates ; and 
that by the force of circumstances and the 
automatic working of material facts now in 
existence people will be stratiti d and assorted 
in this matter of expenditure to their mutual 
advantage and relief. These are rather awful 
thoughts, and adapted, one would think, to 
promote the concealment of large pots of 
money by rich people of discernment who 
object to having their privilege of choice 
disturbed ; but the admirable Francesca says 


it will be the making of the intelligent poor 
when these changes come to pass, and that 
they will be able once more to live in peac 
and breathe in comfort as they did in the days 
before the Civil War, when the gold at the 
end of the rainbow had not yet been dis- 
covered, and there were only about a dozen 
millionnaires on the continent of America. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE 
HERE AND NOW 


ARTIST, 


S a matter of course, the artist should 
be born with a vocation so 


that it will surmount and overcome 


strong 


the opposition which the healthy average 
common sense of the world shows at the first 
sign of a desire of the would-be artist to 
break the harness in which most of the world 
works, and to go afield upon the commons, 
where he may find pitfalls, or where he may 
have the world to browse upon. 

To define the born artist I should say that 
he was one who, from earliest childhood, found 
himself by 


it natural to pictures. 


The child-artist must have more than a va- 


express 


grant fancy ; most children will desert the 
color-box for any other childish amusement, 
but to him it is the most important thing in 
life, beside which all other interests pall. 
ven such a child, a few years later, may not 
be able to stand the fiery ordeal of education 
and practice; for, joined to the natural ar- 
tistic impulse, must be a capacity to acquire 
technical education so trying, so infinitely dif- 
ficult in all its details, so unrelenting in its 
constant demands for force to retain, to con- 
tinue, and to progress, that there are few who 
attain it. 

How do we in America train our artists ? 
By commencing where wiser men leave off, 
by beginning at the top, by opening the doors 
of the university to those who lack the com- 
mon school. For the many manifestations 
of art as applied to industry there is hardly 
a beginning in the way of schools, and Pa- 
lissy, the potter, and Cellini, the goldsmith, 
are left to get their training as best they may 
while we assiduously devote ourselves to the 
cultivation of future Raphaels. It is in these 
lesser branches of art that a graduated scho- 
lastic training can be best applied, and it is a 
reproach to our professed practical character 
that we have flown too high, and, by a sys- 
tem of artificial incubation, have attempted to 
bring out great numbers of fledgeling artists 
equipped after a manner to paint pictures, if 
perchance they have in their minds any pict- 
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ures to paint. If we reflect how very few 
names survive in the long history of art, how 
rare it is that any artist bears an inspired 
message to his time, or to the world, this 
wholesale application of a high art education 
seems futile, silly, and cruel. 

With the aim of producing picture-makers, 
however, schools for the higher education of 
the artist have sprung up throughout our 
country. And they count their pupils by the 
thousand. Here is a self-gratulatory extract 
from a recent paper : 

“The Chicago 7%mes-Herald, speaking of 
the work of the Art Institute of that city, says : 

“*Ttis in the work of its art school, however, 
that the Chicago Institute distances all its 
rivals, 
the 


This has grown so as to seriously tax 
facilities of the institution. Its advan- 
tages are so great that it has attracted pupils 
from all over the West. During the present 
year the number will reach 2,000, having 
more than doubled in the last five years. 
Comparison with the attendance of the lead- 
ing art schools of the United States during 
the year 1898 will best illustrate the position 
attained by Chicago’s art school. The figures 
are taken from the enrolment of last year, as 
follows : 


Cooper Institute (New York)........... 250 
Academy of Design (New York)........ 250 
Corcoran Art School (Washington)..... 250 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...... ae. O75 
New York Art School (W. M. Chase’s).. 285 
St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts......... 300 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 375 
Cincinnati Museum of Fine Arts....... 475 
Art Students’ League (New York)...... 988 
Art Institute (Chicago): ..460. dc csscasaecs 1,803 °° 


Count up the total and think what an artist- 
ridden community we should be; save that 
the survival of the fittest holds good here as 
elsewhere. 

Of these thousands, many who fail at the 
beginning of their career might have found 
satisfaction for their artistic impulse if they 
had entered schools designed to train them 
in the direction of applied art. Failure at the 
beginning of a career, however, is, grace to the 
elasticity of the American temperament, only 
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a lesser evil of this wholesale application of 
higher art education. The student of the aver- 
age university often takes his course in the in- 
terest of general culture, and makes his choice 


of a career at the completion of his studies ; 


but the art university entails the definite 
choice from the start. The daily practice of 
drawing and painting is all-sufficient for the 


years of study, and the student imperceptibly 
glides into the artist when school is finish d. 
Here tradition sustains him for a time, for it is 
notorious that success seldom comes early to 


the 


artist—above all in a state where no post- 


If the 


kening comes soon enough, with our n 


graduate honors are provided. aWa- 


1an\ 
outlets for energy and the before-mentioned 


elasticity of our national character, perhaps no 


The 


his past study will re- 


reat harm is done. failure enters 


an- 


other career, and from 


Main, aS a SAVING vTrac 


g an appreciation of art, 


all too rare even among our most educated 


classes. But the relentless law of survival 


str 





kes harder where the perception of mis- 


Where two 


together, two men 


taken choice comes in middle life. 


practitioners of art are met 


whose effort has been 


crowned with a con- 


tinuance of prod ictlon—with success as suc- 


cess goes fh their talk turn to the past 


and they will look down the vista of vears and 





Wled th ¢} 
mea With the 





find memorials of comrades 
1] 


fallen by know nothing sadder 





the wayside. | 


save the failure of those others whose service 


to them other 


who linger dead fruits of the 


has « losed 


and 


to art avenues to 
usefulness, 
living tree. 


A secc nd and 


present system of art edu 


artistically 


aver fault of our 





y gr 
ation lies in the lack 
As 


at present constituted our schools serve princi- 


] 


of purpose which prevails in our schools. 


pally to enable a student to draw and paint, 


more or less correctly, a figure from life 


There is, it is true, a vague recognition that 





this knowledge is applied at some future 
] 


and 


Ss 


time in putting figures other objects to- 


gether and making pictures, though the term 
“studies ” is preferred for the moment. 





1 the 
nus tire 





neophyte, leaving school and tak- 


ing a canvas, begins his picture. He does 


not care to relent toward the general public 


with its healthy desire to see 


interest 


something of 


on the can Phrowing aside the 





possibility of expressing a thought through the 


medium of his art, he places an object—living 


or otherwise—before him and exercises his 
newly acquired proficiency in copying it for 


the purpose of pleasing himself first, in which 
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desire he is quite right, and of asking the 
public to look at it attentively and perhaps buy 
it afterward, in which desire he is generally 
quite wrong. =‘ Generally” must be said, for 
there have existed a few men, in the history of 
art, Who could paint, it litthke mattered what 
and, by the magic of their handicraft (surely 
transmuted through the alembic of their rare 
temperaments), create a 


art. 


marvellous work otf 


But these men are so few in the long list 


of artists that we are wrong if we establish a 


school on the pretention that it is only neces- 


sary to show a pupil how to paint, and not of 
the least 


paint. 


use to help him to know what to 


Phat a subject, that a thought in a picture, 


isadrawback is, | know, a prevailing idea; that 
the artist is a curiously endowed human cam- 
era; that his imagination, which occasionally 


seizes mere hints from nature to elaborate 


into the ceiling of the Sixtine Chapel, is 


to 


them 


something be sternly repressed, these | 


are the words of the preva 


ling gospel, 





unst this belief of the day, however, o 





can turn and look backward to the pictures 


vhich have most impressed him, and conse- 


quently with almost equal certainty to the pict- 


ures Which will impress him in the future, and 


he will find that painting isan 


g lcans OF EXpres- 


sion, and that the thought ennobles the execu- 


1 would not, however, have word 


any 


min lessen the one at the 


A picture IS 


tion, 
appear to 


of 
} 


pense of the 


eX- 
other. a painted 
thought, the better the execution the clearer 
its expression; and a part, and a most impor- 
tant part, of an artist’s education should be to 
differentiate between those thoughts fitted to 
be pictorially expressed and those where words 
A painted 


negation of art. 


are the only medium of expression. 


anecdote is, of course, the 


How then can we help our pupils to learn 


what to paint with the same success that we 
have met in teaching them ow to paint ? 
Certainly not by any hard and fast system of 
pre scribed subjects, or methods of enforced 
acceptance of rules for the composition of pict- 
ures. That would have the effect of making 
,and would stitl 
that most precious of natural gifts, the per- 


Ss 


them all think and paint alike 
sonal temperament. No, the first serious step 
toward the attainment of comprehensive art 
education should be at the outset of the ar- 
tistic 

At present a pupil is admitted to any of our 


career, 


























The 


art schools upon the approval, by the master 
This 


can be a purely mechanical performance, quite 


or acommittee, of a drawing fromacast. 


within the reach of anyone endowed with a 
reasonably accurate eve and sufficient practice 
in the use of charcoal and crayon. 

It is on this slight basis that a youth is en- 


couraged to enter a profession which, even in 


our new country, is overcrowded, and in whicl 


if he lacks the sustaining power of strong artis- 
tic temperament, he is certain to find more 
disappointments and less gratification than he 
would find in almost any other pursuit. 

The die once cast, the habit of work once 
formed, there is enough success to be had in 
the early stages of study to encourage the 
pupil to keep on. Life in art schools is toler- 
ably amusing and, with our interest in the 
quantity rather than in the quality of educa- 





tion, pupil soon receives a share of atten- 


tion which makes him of importance in his 





his family. 
He ad- 


vances through various grades of the school, 


own estimation and in that of 


Practice makes more or less perfect. 


andat last steps out into the world to tind that 
he has learned how but not what to do, and 
that possibly in his dull brain no conception 
of a work of art has ever existed or could ex- 
ist. Therefore let us ask, at the threshold of 
the school: “Are you certain that nature in- 
tends you to be an artist?” 

There are a few born artists who have not 
from childhood worked in an effort at ex- 
pression; and of far more value 
the reception of a pupil would be a little 
sheaf of these childish attempts rather than 


the semi-mechanical copy of a cast. In fact 


the examining board of admission to our 





schools should be held responsible and, to a 
degree should judge of the would-be stu 
dent’s temperamental capacity. This woul 


singularly lessen the number of applicants 


and the number of pupils in our schools, and 


would enable the master to know the tem- 


perament of each student and suit the crit- 
cism to his needs. ‘To-day he must perforce 
hurry from one to the other with more or 
less perfunctory criticism on the accuracy of 


the scholar’s copy from the cast or 


model, and the influence of the master in the 
main ends there. 
The ide 


responded as nearly as possible with the 


tl school would be one which cor- 


“shops,” as they were called in Italian, of 


the painters and sculptors of the time of the 


Renaissance. Something of this kind exists 
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as a kind of post-graduate course in the 
sculptors’ studios of France and elsewhere, 
and with the growth of decorative work is 
even possible in our painters’ studios at home. 
But the haste in which we moderns execute 
our work demands skilled assistance, and 
service such as the young Raphael gave to 
Perugino in the days of his apprenticeship is 
In the older day the 
master had under way work of varying de- 


seldom of avail here. 


scriptions, pictures, cartoons for glass or pre- 
liminary studies for decorative work to be 
executed in place. The many channels in 
is genius flowed made him an in- 


tegral part of his epoch and, as the brain 


which 


conceives faster than the hand can execute, 
he bad of necessity a number of pupils about 
him who were busy under his guidance ex- 
ecuting minor portions of work which he 
could honestly sign, and by which we per- 
chance know the master at this late day. 
Here the pupil had the practical executive 
side of art under his eyes, not single unre- 
lated studies of models in the conventional 
or academic positions, but figures welded 
together in the cunning composition of the 
master-artist. Here he learned the reasons 
which, back of the intuition which creates a 
work of art in the brain of the master, preside 


at its execution and, as*s grew be- 





tween the elder and the 
hely 


yed the other. 


ike this might exist 


in our schools. In most of them there are 





classes in composition ‘re a given subject 


is treated by such pupils as choose, and the 


resulting sketches are brought together for 
criticism by the master. This class is gener- 


t 


ally considered of slight importance, an hour's 


criticism once a fortnight 1s considered all 
that is desirable, and the critic-master finds 
spread before him, in our largest schools, 


fifty or Sixty attempts at composition. These 
embrace embryotic efforts where no thought 


1as been con- 


of the situation to be depicted 
sidered, conscious or unconscious plagiarisms 


of pictures, treating the same or similar sub- 





jects, and a minority of designs where the 








young artist has thought of his subject as a 
pictorial possibility and has treated it accord- 
Now by 
dient of having a committee which would 
perform a service like that of the jury of ad- 


ing to his skill. the simple expe- 


mission for an exhibition, a jury chosen partly 
from the school-board and partly from the 


students, the composition sketches could be 
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so arranged in classes that, while all might 
be shown, the criticism could be 
confined to half a dozen. If half a dozen 
only were shown the bewildered master—I 


master’s 


speak with feeling as I speak from experi- 
ence—might give a sustained and reasoned 
criticism, But like 
art, the class in composition is pushed to the 
wall, and the eternal grind of drawing from 
the model all the morning, of painting from 
the model all the afternoon, and returning to 
draw in the life class all the evening, is kept up. 

very practical artist knows that in his own 


all the esthetic side of 


studio, three or four hours of work from life 
are all that he can profit by; that the tension 
of working with the constantly changing 
model before him makes it impossible to con- 
centrate the attention, and work with intelli- 
time. 
commended 


gence after that length of Yet we hear 
the 
works eight or ten hours from the model, and 


not infrequently he carries off the honors of 


industrious student who 


his class—as classes go to-day. 

A vivid memory arises of the arrival in the 
studio where I was studying in Paris, of the 
youth who afterwards became its most dis- 
tinguished pupil, and than whom to-day no 
one is more illustrious in modern art. He was 
barely seventeen, and he brought, to submit 
to our master as a means of admission to the 
ranks of his pupils, a great roll of drawings and 
sketches in color. They were not conven- 
tional drawings from the cast or model, though 
doubtless he had made numbers of these, as 
we all must do sooner or later, but they were 
works which showed that the youth had the 
temperament of an artist and was worthy of 
the painstaking assistance in the development 
of his gift which he sought at the hands of the 
master. And,as I look back on the Paris of 
twenty years ago, 1 see clearly that, of the 
numbers of art students assembled there, 
everyone who is known to-day, who has done 
anything to be known by, could have been ad- 
mitted to study, if such had been the rule, by 
the submission of spontaneous original work. 

There are many details which would help 
form a comprehensive scheme of art education 
which cannot be elaborated here. No more 
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can be suggested than that the schools of 
higher grade could, by decrease of numbers 
and increase of the standard of admission, be 
rendered more effective. And it is perhaps 
necessary again to repeat that no hard and fast 
rule could be enforced, my contention leading 
me as far from the German system of the time 
of Cornelius, which eliminated individual tem- 
perament, and gave in place esthetic princi- 
ples cast in an iron mold, as from our present 
or French system, which contents itself with 
technical proficiency and leaves the student 
to absorb the zsthetic principle from the cir- 
cumambient air—an easier task in the pro- 
verbial art atmosphere of Paris than in the 
latitude of New York or Chicago. Finally, 
under the present conditions, the individual 
student can do much to supplement the barren 
instruction of the school. Let him read and 
Let 
him seek the galleries with the purpose of 


endeavor to stimulate his imagination. 


studying what has been done as well as how 
Let him attend 
the sparsely followed lectures on the history of 


the task has been performed. 


art which our museums and universities offer 
to him. Let him endeavor to repeat from 
memory the drawing on which his week in the 
life class has been passed. Let him look 
about him and make the constant effort to use 
the suggestions of nature as did the cave- 
dweller in the dawn of time. In a word, let 
him think as well as work. 
W. i. Low. 

“ To-day in learned France, the 
very art of painting, as a mirror of the full- 
colored appearance of things, has for a quar- 
ter of a century been in peril, under the in- 
fluence of the academy drawing-school, the 
model in studio light, and the vain attempt 
to rival the photograph. And perhaps it is 
needless to repeat again how we have lost 
the sense of natural decoration and expres- 
sion of meaning by general arrangement of 
lines and spaces, so that again in France we 
M. Puvis de 
who uses powers that have once been com- 
LA 


are astonished at Chavannes, 


mon to almost all our race.”’—JOHN 
FARGE: “Letters from Japan.” 








reat 


ener 








; 
: 


None can anewer that question. arth 
knows well what it is to have too much war, 
but if there is such a thing as having too 
little, she has not experienced it. What comes 
when two nations are really spoiling for a 
fight and don't get it? Do they spoil? Is it 
something of that sort, for example, that 
seems to ail France? — Little wars answer 
the purpose of sport very well. England is 
always fighting somewhere, and that is one 
reason why English families are still as large 
as ever, and the race seems in no danger of 
running out. Our little war had a soothing 
effect on us. We are not spoiling for a fight 
now. 

Oh, well; let us hope on. Perhaps _ this 
need of war is an imaginary ailment, which 
is only real for lack of being efficiently con- 
tradicted. Gentlemen used to fight duels, 
but that practice has practically gone out of 
use in fully civilized society, and isn’t very 
common even in continental Europe. Then, 
too, the other sports have gained hugely in 
their rivalry of fighting. As Nature gives up 
more and more of her secrets, the work of 
wresting them from her is far more exciting 
than it used to be. Money-making is a livelier 
pastime also, and a satisfaction to those who 
are good atit. There is golf too! Perhaps 
we can get on without war. At any rate, we 
shall be glad to experiment with all the peace 
the Czar’s Peace Congress can domesticate on 
the earth, and we are sure weshall not com- 
plain that there is too much of it. 


CONTEMPORARY authority de- 

clares that we are positively suffer- 

ing as a people from the continuing 
influence of the maxims of Franklin’s ‘* Poor 
Richard,” which, admirably useful in their 
day, are out of date now and do harm by re- 
stricting expenditures for luxuries in a com- 
munity which, for the present, has all the 
railroads and mills and factories that it can 
use. Let the doctors dispute about 


Our Expendi- these matters; whatever profit 


tures. ° . . 
there may be in having people with 


incomes spend them, there is no question 
about the expediency of not spending what 
one has not got, or cannot spare. 

In American society at present the rich 
and the not rich, the people of Icisure and 
the working-people are very much mixed up. 
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Thev play tocether They muct! There 
are not enough rich people of leisure yet to 
make a society of their own, nor are those 
who are available fond enough of one an- 
other to dispense with other playmates. 
This intimate association of people of un- 
equal fortunes doubtless tends both to re- 
strain the expenditures of the rich and to 
stretch those of the comparatively poor. 
People who happen to be very rich, and who 
love their poorer associates and are beloved 
by them, often take pains to keep their es- 
tablishments down to a modest scale, not 
too different from those of their friends ; and, 
of course, poor people who have their rich 
brethren, and like to entertain them, are al- 
Ways apt to strive overmuch to have things 
on such a scale that their rich friends will 
not miss too acutely the apparatus they are 
accustomed to. Thus the rich keep raising 
the scale of living of the less rich, and the 
poor keep restraining the expenditures of the 
amiable rich, and no school of expounders is 
quite satisfied with the result. 

The accomplished Francesca, who knows 
everyone, reads all the wisest books, talks to 
all the wisest men, ruminates on all she sees 
and hears and reads, says that the day is 
coming in this country when there will be 
enough rich people who are out of work to 
form a society; that the members of the 
leisure class will play one with another, and 
give over tempering their winds to shorn 
lambs; that the members of the working 
classes will also stick to their classmates ; and 
that by the force of circumstances and the 
automatic working of material facts now in 
existence people will be stratified and assorted 
in this matter of expenditure to their mutual 
advantage and relief. These are rather awful 
thoughts, and adapted, one would think, to 
promote the concealment of large pots of 
money by rich people of discernment who 
object to having their privilege of choice 
disturbed ; but the admirable Francesca says 
it will be the making of the intelligent poor 
when these changes come to pass, and that 
they will be able once more to live in peace 
and breathe in comfort as they did in the days 
before the Civil War, when the gold at the 
end of the rainbow had not yet been dis- 
covered, and there were only about a dozen 
millionnaires on the continent of America. 
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THF EDUCATION 


HERE: 


OF 
AND 


THF 1k 
NOW 


S a matter of course, the artist should 
be born with a vocation so strong 
that it will surmount and overcome 
the opposition which the healthy average 
common sense of the world shows at the first 
sign of a desire of the would-be artist to 
break the harness in which most of the world 
works, and to go afield upon the commons, 
where he may find pitfalls, or where he may 
have the world to browse upon. 

To define the born artist | should say that 
he was one who, from earliest childhood, found 
it natural to express himself by pictures. 
The child-artist must have more than a va- 
grant fancy; most children will desert the 
color-box for any other childish amusement, 
but to him it is the most important thing in 
life, beside which all other interests pall. 
Even such a child, a few years later, may not 
be able to stand the fiery ordeal of education 
and practice; for, joined to the natural ar- 
tistic impulse, must be a capacity to acquire 
technical education so trying, so infinitely dif- 
ficult in all its details, so unrelenting in its 
constant demands for force to retain, to con- 
tinue, and to progress, that there are few who 
attain it. 

How do we in America train our artists ? 
By commencing where wiser men leave off, 
by beginning at the top, by opening the doors 
of the university to those who lack the com- 
mon school. For the many manifestations 
of art as applied to industry there is hardly 
a beginning in the way of schools, and Pa- 
lissy, the potter, and Cellini, the goldsmith, 
are left to get their training as best they may 
while we assiduously devote ourselves to the 
cultivation of future Raphaels. It is in these 
lesser branches of art that a graduated scho- 
lastic training can be best applied, and it is a 
reproach to our professed practical character 
that we have flown too high, and, by a sys- 
tem of artificial incubation, have attempted to 
bring out great numbers of fledgeling artists 
equipped after a manner to paint pictures, if 
perchance they have in their minds any pict- 
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ures to paint. If we reflect how very few 
names survive in the long history of art, how 


rare it is that any artist bears an inspired 
message to his time, or to the world, this 
wholesale application of a high art education 
seems futile, silly, and cruel. 

With the aim of producing picture-makers, 
however, schools for the higher education of 
the artist have sprung up throughout our 
And they count their pupils by the 

Here is a self-gratulatory extract 


country. 
thousand. 
from a recent paper : 

“The Chicago 7?mes-Herald, speaking of 
the work of the Art Institute of that city, says: 

“*Ttis in the work of its art school, however, 
that the Chicago Institute distances all its 
rivals. This has grown so as to seriously tax 
the facilities of the institution. Its advan- 
tages are so great that it has attracted pupils 
from all over the West. During the present 
year the number will reach 2,000, having 
more than doubled in the last five years. 
Comparison with the attendance of the lead- 
ing art schools of the United States during 
the year 1898 will best illustrate the position 
attained by Chicago’s art school. The figures 
are taken from the enrolment of last year, as 
follows: 


Cooper Institute (New York)........... 250 
Academy of Design (New York)....... . 250 
Corcoran Art School (Washington)..... 250 
3oston Museum of Fine Arts.......... 275 
New York Art School (W. M. Chase’s).. 285 
St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts......... 300 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts.... 375 
Cincinnati Museum of Fine Arts...... - 475 
Art Students’ League (New York)...... 988 
Art Institute (Chicago) ......... + aeeeend LOC 


Count up the total and think what an artist- 
ridden community we should be; save that 
the survival of the fittest holds good here as 
elsewhere. 

Of these thousands, many who fail at the 
beginning of their career might have found 
satisfaction for their artistic impulse if they 
had entered schools designed to train them 
in the direction of applied art. Failure at the 
beginning of a career, however, is, grace to the 
elasticity of the American temperament, only 
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a lesser evil of this wholesale application of 
higher art education. The student of the aver- 
age university often takes his course in the in- 
terest of general culture, and makes his choice 
of a career at the completion of his studies ; 
but the art university entails the definite 
choice from the start. The daily practice of 
drawing and painting is all-sufficient for the 
years of study, and the student imperceptibly 
glides into the artist when school is finished. 
Here tradition sustains him for a time, for it is 
notorious that success seldom comes early to 
the artist—above all in a state where no post- 
graduate honors are provided. If the awa- 
kening comes soon enough, with our many 
outlets for energy and the before-mentioned 
elasticity of our national character, perhaps no 
The failure enters an- 
other career, and from his past study will re- 


great harm is done. 


main, as a Saving grace, an appreciation of art, 
all too rare even among our most educated 
classes. But the relentless law of survival 
strikes harder where the perception of mis- 
taken choice comes in middle life. Where two 
practitioners of art are met together, two men 
whose effort has been crowned with a con- 
tinuance of production—with success as suc- 
cess goes here—let their talk turn to the past 
and they will look down the vista of years and 
find it filled with the memorials of comrades 
fallen by the wayside. I know nothing sadder 
save the failure of those others whose service 
to art has closed to them other avenues to 
usefulness, and who linger dead fruits of the 
living tree. 

A second and artistically graver fault of our 
present system of art education lies in the lack 
of purpose which prevails in our schools. As 
at present constituted our schools serve princi- 
pally to enable a student to draw and paint, 
more or less correctly, a figure from life. 
There is, it is true, a vague recognition that 
this knowledge is to be applied at some future 
time in putting figures and other objects to- 
gether and making pictures, though the term 
“studies ” is preferred for the moment. 

Thus the neophyte, leaving school and tak- 
ing a canvas, begins his picture. He does 
not care to relent toward the general public 
with its healthy desire to see something of 
interest on the canvas. Throwing aside the 
possibility of expressing a thought through the 
medium of his art, he places an object—living 
or otherwise—before him and exercises his 
newly acquired proficiency in copying it for 
the purpose of pleasing himself first, in which 
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desire he is quite right, and of asking the 
public to look at it attentively and perhaps buy 
it afterward, in which desire he is generally 
quite wrong. ‘‘Generally’’ must be said, for 
there have existed a few men, in the history of 
art, who could paint, it little mattered what, 
and, by the magic of their handicraft (surely 
transmuted through the alembic of their rare 
temperaments), create a marvellous work of 
art. But these men are so few in the long list 
of artists that we are wrong if we establish a 
school on the pretention that it is only neces- 
sary to show a pupil how to paint, and not of 
the least use to help him to know what to 
paint. 

That a subject, that a thought in a picture, 
isadrawback is, I know, a prevailing idea; that 
the artist is a curiously endowed human cam- 
era; that his imagination, which occasionally 
seizes mere hints from nature to elaborate 
them into the ceiling of the Sixtine Chapel, is 
something to be sternly repressed, these | 
know are the words of the prevailing gospel. 
Against this belief of the day, however, one 
can turn and look backward to the pictures 
which have most impresséd him, and conse- 
quently with almost equal certainty to the pict- 
ures which will impress him in the future, and 
he will find that painting is a means of expres- 
sion, and that the thought ennobles the execu- 
tion. I would not, however, have any word 
of mine appear to lessen the one at the ex- 
pense of the other. A picture is a painted 
theught, the better the execution the clearer 
its expression; and a part, and a most impor- 
tant part, of an artist’s education should be to 
differentiate between those thoughts fitted to 
be pictorially expressed and those where words 
are the only medium of expression. A painted 
anecdote is, of course, the negation of art. 


How then can we help our pupils to learn 
what to paint with the same success that we 
have met in teaching them ow to paint? 
Certainly not by any hard and fast system of 
prescribed subjects, or methods of enforced 
acceptance of rules for the composition of pict- 
ures. That would have the effect of making 
them all think and paint alike, and would stifle 
that most precious of natural gifts, the per- 
No, the first serious step 
art 


sonal temperament. 
toward the attainment of comprehensive 
education should be at the outset of the ar- 
tistic career. 

At present a pupil is admitted to any of our 
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art schools upon the approval, by the master 
or acommittee, of adrawing fromacast. This 
can bea purely mechanical performance, quite 
within the reach of anyone endowed with a 
reasonably accurate eye and sufficient practice 
in the use of charcoal and crayon. 

It is on this slight basis that a youth is en- 
couraged to enter a profession which, even in 
our new country, is overcrowded, and in which, 
if he lacks the sustaining power of strong artis- 
tic temperament, he is certain to find more 
disappointments and less gratification than he 
would find in almost any other pursuit. 

The die once cast, the habit of work once 
formed, there is enough success to be had in 
the early stages of study to encourage the 
pupil to keep on. Life in art schools is toler- 
ably amusing and, with our interest in the 
quantity rather than in the quality of educa- 
tion, the pupil soon receives a share of atten- 
tion which makes him of importance in his 
own estimation and in that of his family. 
Practice makes more or less perfect. He ad- 
vances through various grades of the school, 
andat last steps out into the world to find that 
he has learned how but not what to do, and 
that possibly in his dull brain no conception 
of a work of art has ever existed or could ex- 
ist. Therefore let us ask, at the threshold of 
the school: ‘Are you certain that nature in- 
tends you to be an artist?” 

There are a few born artists who have not 
from childhood worked in an effort at ex- 
pression; and of far more value in deciding 
the reception of a pupil would be a little 
sheaf of these childish attempts rather than 
In fact 
examining board of admission to our 


the semi-mechanical copy of a cast. 
the 
schools should be held responsible and, to a 
degree should judge of the would-be stu- 
dent’s temperamental capacity. This would 
singularly lessen the number of applicants 
and the number of pupils in our schools, and 
would enable the master to know the tem- 
perament of each student and suit the criti- 
cism to his needs. To-day he must perforce 
hurry from one to the other with more or 
less perfunctory criticism on the accuracy of 
the scholar’s copy from the cast or living 
model, and the influence of the master in the 
main ends there. 

The ideal school would be one which cor- 
responded as nearly as possible with the 
“shops,” as they were called in Italian, of 
the painters and sculptors of the time of the 
Renaissance. Something of this kind exists 


as a kind of post-graduate course in the 
sculptors’ studios of France and elsewhere, 
and with the growth of decorative work is 
even possible in our painters’ studios at home. 
But the haste in which we moderns execute 
our work demands skilled assistance, and 
service such as the young Raphael gave to 
Perugino in the days of his apprenticeship is 
seldom of avail here. In the older day the 
master had under way work of varying de- 
scriptions, pictures, cartoons for glass or pre- 
liminary studies for decorative work to be 
executed in place. The many channels in 
which his genius flowed made him an in- 
tegral part of his epoch and, as the brain 
conceives faster than the hand can execute, 
he had of necessity a number of pupils about 
him who were busy under his guidance ex- 
ecuting minor portions of work which he 
could honestly sign, and by which we per- 
chance know the master at this late day. 
Here the pupil had the practical executive 
side of art under his eyes, not single unre- 
lated studies of models in the conventional 
or academic positions, but figures welded 
together in the cunning composition of the 
master-artist. Here he learned the reasons 
which, back of the intuition which creates a 
work of art in the brain of the master, preside 
at its execution and, as sympathy grew be- 
tween the elder and the younger artist, each 
helped the other. 

Something in a degree like this might exist 
In most of them there are 
classes in composition where a given subject 
is treated by such pupils as choose, and the 
resulting sketches are brought together for 
criticism by the master. 
ally considered of slight importance, an hour’s 
criticism once a fortnight is considered all 


in our schools, 


This class is gener- 


that is desirable, and the critic-master finds 
spread before him, in our largest schools, 
fifty or sixty attempts at composition. These 
embrace embryotic efforts where no thought 
of the situation to be depicted has been con- 
sidered, conscious or unconscious plagiarisms 
of pictures, treating the same or similar sub- 
jects, and a minority of designs where the 
young artist has thought of his subject as a 
pictorial possibility and has treated it accord- 
ing to his skill. Now by the simple expe- 
dient of having a committee which would 
perform a service like that of the jury of ad- 
mission for an exhibition, a jury chosen partly 
from the school-board and partly from the 
students, the composition sketches could be 
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so arranged in classes that, while all might 
be shown, the master’s criticism could be 
confined to half a dozen. If half a dozen 
only were shown the bewildered master—I 
speak with feeling as I speak from experi- 
ence—might give a sustained and reasoned 
criticism. But like all the esthetic side of 
art, the class in composition is pushed to the 
wall, and the eternal grind of drawing from 
the model all the morning, of painting from 
the model all the afternoon, and returning to 
draw in the life class all the evening, is kept up. 

Every practical artist knows that in his own 
studio, three or four hours of work from life 
are all that he can profit by; that the tension 
of working with the constantly changing 
model before him makes it impossible to con- 
centrate the attention, and work with intelli- 
gence after that length of time. Yet we hear 
the industrious student commended who 
works eight or ten hours from the model, and 
not infrequently he carries off the honors of 
his class—as classes go to-day. 

A vivid memory arises of the arrival in the 
studio where I was studying in Paris, of the 
youth who afterwards became its most dis- 
tinguished pupil, and than whom to-day no 
one is more illustrious in modern art. He was 
barely seventeen, and he brought, to submit 
to our master as a means of admission to the 
ranks of his pupils, a great roll of drawings and 
sketches in color. They were not conven- 
tional drawings from the cast or model, though 
doubtless he had made numbers of these, as 
we all must do sooner or later, but they were 
works which showed that the youth had the 
temperament of an artist and was worthy of 
the painstaking assistance in the development 
of his gift which he sought at the hands of the 
master. And, as I look back on the Paris of 
twenty years ago, I see clearly that, of the 
numbers of art students assembled there, 
everyone who is known to-day, who has done 
anything to be known by, could have been ad- 
mitted to study, if such had been the rule, by 
the submission of spontaneous original work. 

There are many details which would help 
form a comprehensive scheme of art education 
which cannot be elaborated here. No more 


The Field of Art 


can be suggested than that the schools of 
higher grade could, by decrease of numbers 
and increase of the standard of admission, be 
rendered more effective. And it is perhaps 
necessary again to repeat that no hard and fast 
rule could be enforced, my contention leading 
me as far from the German system of the time 
of Cornelius, which eliminated individual tem- 
perament, and gave in place esthetic princi- 
ples cast in an iron mold, as from our present 
or French system, which contents itself with 
technical proficiency and leaves the student 
to absorb the esthetic principle from the cir- 
cumambient air—an easier task in the pro- 
verbial art atmosphere of Paris than in the 
latitude of New York or Chicago. Finally, 
under the present conditions, the individual 
student can do much to supplement the barren 
instruction of the school. Let him read and 
endeavor to stimulate his imagination. Let 
him seek the galleries with the purpose of 
studying what has been done as well as how 
the task has been performed. Let him attend 
the sparsely followed lectures on the history of 
art which our museums and universities offer 
to him. Let him endeavor to repeat from 
memory the drawing on which his week in the 
life class has been passed. Let him look 
about him and make the constant effort to use 
the suggestions of nature as did the cave- 
dweller in the dawn of time. In a word, let 
him think as well as work. 
W. i. Low. 


“ To-day in learned France, the 
very art of painting, as a mirror of the full- 
colored appearance of things, has for a quar- 
ter of a century been in peril, under the in- 
fluence of the academy drawing-school, the 
model in studio light, and the vain attempt 
to rival the photograph. And perhaps it is 
needless to repeat again how we have lost 
the sense of natural decoration and expres- 
sion of meaning by general arrangement of 
lines and spaces, so that again in France we 
are astonished at M. Puvis de Chavannes, 
who uses powers that have once been com- 
mon to almost all our race.’—JOHN LA 
FARGE: “ Letters from Japan.” 
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Strong Points 


In Queen 


Quality Shoes. 


They Fit where others Fail. 

They ate always correct in style. 

They give a slender, pretty look to 
the foot. 


They are easy the first divi 3 require 
no “ breaking in.” 


They are light, yet durable. 
They retain their shape. 


Sold by only ONE DEALER in a town. 


DRESS, STREET, DAINTY 
fea: 
Me Siylee ae OUTING. vie 


—__———_— $300 
Our Catalogue illustrates and $ 
describes our many styles, and 


is sent Free with address of 

local dealer. Shoes sent pre- 

paid on receipt of $3 25. Oxfords 
(Oxfords, $2.50.) 





ON EVERY PAIR 


eR emi: 
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In 1900, 


how much more comfort poor people will have than 
fifty years ago! Now-a-days, all sorts of labor- 
saving things make living easier and cheaper. 
Pearline, for example. What one thing has done 
so much for the woman who has to do her 
own work? 
Pearline has freed her from house-drudgery ; easy 
washing, easy cleaning, less work, more leisure, 
when women use Pearline. 60 
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Some Splendid Summer Servings 


Libby’s 


Fire-saving 


Luncheons 


Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 


Veal Loaf—a pleasing change for lunch. 

Ox Tongue (whole) — Unsurpassed — an 
ideal lunch. 

Compressed Corned Beef—Incompar- 
able—must be eaten to be appreciated. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
—An appetizer of unequalled merit. 

Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn’t be better—with or without tomato 
sauce. 

Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
Tongue make excellent sandwiches—every- 
body likes ’em. 

Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


“‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives complete 
list of our Luncheon < rca, and how to prepare 
them. Yours for a postal. . 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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* Taint nun too much cos tt's Knoxes.” 


IT’S NOT LIKE PIE 
IT’S HEALTHY. 
Endorsed by all users. That ‘invaluable little 
ij receipt book”’ sent free for 2c. stamp. Knox’s 
Sparkling, and Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine §f 
at your grocers’, or pint sample, postpaid, 5c. Pink 
| Gelatime with every package. 
Cc, B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘* FRANco- 
AMERICAN SOUPS: HOW THEY ARE MADE.’’ A copy of this 
artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


: The Franco-American Soups are 


packed in quart, pint, and half- 
pint cans. All leading grocers 
sell them. Watch for our Trade 
Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 
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The Franco-American Food Co. 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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Mellin’s Food did our little son so much good that we 
are now giving it to our little daughter, who arrived but a 


few months ago. She, too, is thriving on Mellin’s Food 
and we consider it an ideal food for babies. 


Mr. and Mrs. CHAS, A. JACKSON, 
25 Hillside Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 


A baby kept at the oe standard of health will not Bey 
have sickness or summer trouble. Mellin’s Food will Hews 
keep your baby at the highest standard of health. 


. A-sample of Mellin’s Food on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Elgin Watches, 


by their superior construction, insuring endurance and 
accurate time-telling under all conditions of temperature, 
position and railway service, are recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 
They come in various sizes, for men, womenand youth, encased 
to suit every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word 
“Elgin’’ engraved on the works. Fully guaranteed. 

A “Book about Watches”’ is sent free to all who write for it. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, . is Elgin, Il. 

















omestic Water Supply 


A® we are frequently asked whether 
our Rider and Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumps are arranged for pumping from 


deep wells (both open wells and arte- 
sian), we show here the engines arrang- 
ed for doing this kind of work. The 
Rider and the Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumps are as well adapted for deep 
well work as when used for pumping 
from cisterns, rivers or springs. 


For further information 


send for catalogue ‘‘ F’’ to the nearest 
store. Call and see engines in operation 


RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENCINE CO. 


22 Cortlandt St. 86 Lake St., Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. 
22a Pitt St., Sydney, N. S. W. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR E ‘ 
Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 
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New York. 


ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 


KENTUCEY 
Louisville. 


Chicago. 


a Louis. 


The above are genuine 
brands of 
Pure White Lead. 





JE gains wisdom in a happy way 


who gains it by the experience 
of others. In painting why 
not avail yourself of the advice of 
those who have had the greatest experi- 
ence — the painters. 

Competent, practical painters every- 
where use Pure White Lead and Pure 
Linseed Oil. 


afford to use anything else. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, any de- 
R sired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valuable information and 


They know they cannot 


card showing samples of colors free; also folder showing picture of house 
painted in different designs or various styles or combinations of colors for- 
warded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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This Suit, $4. 


When fashionable, perfect-fitting suits and skirts are offered at such reasonable prices, every lady 
should be well dressed. The styles which we make are exclusive, and our costumes are not ready 
made, but are made to order ; that is why they are so entirely different from the ordinary kind sold in 
every store. We should like to mail to you, free, our Summer Catalogue of suits and skirts, to- 

gether with a Supplement of new styles from our Paris house, and a complete 
line of samples of fashionable materials to select from. The following illus- 
trations give only a hint of the handsome styles which we make; catalogue 
and samples will tell you the balance. 
No. 682.—Summer suit consisting of oe jacket and 
new style skirt; made of duck, crash, piqué or denim; jacket and 
skirt made with lapped seams; material thoroughly shrunk. 
Price, $4.00. 
No. 606.—Exclusive design in a tailor-made suit, consisting of 
a fly-front jacket, which can be worn open or closed, and a new 
flounced skirt. Both jacket and skirt are lined throughout and 
trimmed with straps of the same material. We make this gown 
from a choice collection of cheviots, broadcloths, venetians, etc. 
Retailers ask $18 for a suit of this kind. Our price is $12.75. 
We also make 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Special Sale of Separate Skirts, $3 up. 
Special Sale of Traveling Suits, $4 up. 
Extraordinary Values in All-Wool Tailor- 
Made Suits, lined throughout, $5 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere. All orders filled 
with the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be 
made in one day when necessary. Write to-day for 
Catalogue and samples; mention any particular kind 
4 or color of samples that you desire and we will be glad & = 
No: 606. tu send them to you, free, by return mail. Nox 689: 


_ NATIONAL CLOAK CO., {19 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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SINGER National Costume Series 


ae) 


GREAT BRITAIN (Wales.) 


HE Welsh, or. as they call themselves, Cymry, 
are descended from the ancient Celts, and adhere 
with tenacity to the customs of their forefathers. 

They are a hardy race, brave and generous, but im- 
pulsive and irascible. 

Inhabitants of the rural districts yet speak the 
Celtic tongue and are superstitious and fanatical. 
The chief characteristic of their simple costume is 
the tall black hat, with wide, round brim. These hats 
are considered valuable heirlooms and are handed 
down through several generations. The current illus- 
tration in the Singer National Costume Series showsa 
Welsh mother and daughter wearing such hats, the 
daughter being seated at a Singer Sewing Machine. 

Singer machines are used in Wales almost uni- 
versally. Forty Singer offices are conveniently located 
thraughout the country, so that Singer operators can 
easily obtain necessary accessories and their machines 
receive careful attention from Singer employees, 

The Singer Manufacturing Company. 

Offices in Every City in the World. 
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SNAKE LATEST 
WATCH VIENNA 
CHAINS OVELTY 


Made of highly polished steel, not a link is visible, 
but so flexible it can be wound around the finger. 
Nothing like them have ever been seen. Smooth as 
satin but strong as wire. Everybody that sees 
them wants one. Have sent thousands all over 
the world. [any of the smartest dressed men and 
women in New York wear them. Called Snake 
Chains on account of the wonderful way they are 
put together, resembling the vertebrz of a snake. 
Sample bit of chain, one-half inch long, sent for in- 
spection for four cents. Show it to your jeweler. 
He never saw anything like it. 


Men’s Chains, complete, $1.00 each. 


Ladies’ Lorgnette Chains (47 inches long) $2.00 
each. 











Sent anywhere on receipt of price 
- 
HENRY DOYLE 


Importer of European Novelties 
621 Broadway, New York City 
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easiest garter 

a man Can wear; 

the neatest gar- 

ter he can buy. 

Handiest garter 
to put on, to ad- 
just, to take off. 


ionable colors. 


Best silk elastic 
web, in all ‘fash- 


no discomfort to 
the wearer nor 
injury to his 
stockings. Clasp 
and trimmings 
are perfectly flat, 
smooth, simple; 
won't break, can’t 
wear out. 


asc. pair at all furs 
nishers or by mail. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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In Slippery Weather 
More persons are injured and maimed by ap- 
parently trifling accidents than by the great 
disasters—a dislocated ankle, an injured knee, 
may cripple one for life. 


Dykes Rubber Heels 


Prevents slipping, absorbs jar in walking, wears 
longer than leather, and your shoe does not 
“‘run down at the heel.’’ Applied to any shoe. 
Screen, as shown in illustration (patent pend- 
ing), prevents rubber spreading or heel coming 
off. Accept no substitutes with washers— 
washers work loose. 
Fifty cents of your shoe dealer. If he hasn’t them in 
stock, send us his name and 50 cents for a sample pair, 
prepaid. Draw on paper, with pencil, form of your 
shoe heel and enclose. Address. Dept. B. 


J. L. DYKES CO., Rubber Mfrs., - Chicago, Ill. 
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Osteopathy is a method 
of cure founded on the 
truth, learned by scien- 
tific study of the human 
body, that the human 
body has in and for itself, 
when properly treated, 
the best of all restorative 
and curative powers. 


The Osteopath bases his 
work on the demonstra- 
ble fact that the body 
contains within itself, 
when rightly directed, the 
power, in most cases, to 
restore itself to health, or, 
in other words, to cure 
disease. 





Address, 


MONTPELIER, 


WILLIAM W. BROCK, D.O. 
134 State Street, 





——— ————__. 
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Your Chitd’s 
Ankle Gurns, 


_ We have a Shoe embody- : : 
ing_an entirely new and successful device vt 





holds the ankle firmly but gently, atthe same time 
giving support to the Arch ofthe Foot, where the real 
weakness lies—price $2.25 & $2.50. 


If Your Child Goes In, : 


we have another Shoe to correct that awkward 
habit—price $2.00 to $3.50—both inexpensive, but do 
the work effectually and give perfect satisfaction. 


For many other Specialties exclusively our own, 
See Our New Catalogue ( for 4, cents postage) with 


Over 1,000 Illustrations. 


Everything that Children wear, at moderate prices. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. i 














eliable 
alston Shoes 


Refined 
Attractive 
Luxurious 
Serviceabie 
Tasteful 
Ornamental 


$4. Noticeable 


A health-giving, comfortable shoe. 


Send postal for catalogue. 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 


Campello, Mass. 



































Patent Oa” 
SAFETY PIN TOP 
No Stitching in 

the Elastic 





CUSHION 


Hose. burton 
Supporter 


NEVER SLIPS OR 
TEARS 


LOOK 

for the little 

YELLOW GUARANTY 
COUPON 

on every pair— 

a ready identifica- 

tion of the Genuine 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS, 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 








Sample pair by mail, 25c. 
Catalogue Free, 

















The BUTTON 
is moulded from 
the Best Grade 
of RUBBER 
and the Name 
‘VELVET GRIP’ 
is stamped 
on every 
LOOP 


BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 
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A SHOE WITH A 
THIRTY-YEAR RECORD 


Mes 
Pingree Shoes have been honest shoes every day for more 


than a third of acentury. Women and Men are best shod with them. They 
cost from $3.00 to $5.00, according to fineness. Our name on every pair is a 
ay guarantee of reliability. 


THE ‘Composite ’’ is the Pingree notion of the perfect a fs 





They look well longest and feel best. Made on all Shoe 


fashionable lasts and of all sorts of leather. Welt Soles a 
for street; Turns for dress ; Flexible Soles for all times. 


Ask your Dealer for Them Look for the stamp ‘‘ COMPOSITE ”’ on soles 





ag Write us to-day for ‘‘ Compositae.’’ It’s free and tells all about ‘‘ ComposiTE” shoes. Mother 
- Goose Melodies, modernized, in colors on linen goes with it. Address Dept. S. 


Pingree & Smith, Makers, DETROIT 
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“ATH ENIA” BERRY FOR K==cut actual size 


Guaranteed Sterling Silver, 925-1000 Fine. $1.00 each, $11.00 per dozen, by mail postpaid. We 
can furnish this pattern in all fancy pieces used on the table. 


Salt Spoons . . $1.00 Sugar Spoon . . $1.90 Cream Ladle ‘ - $3.00 
Horse Radish Spoon ; 1.40 Sugar Tongs. . 2.50 Jelly Spoon . . : 3 00 
Orange Spoon. : 1.75 Butter Knife. . 3.00 Olive Spoon ; ‘ 2.20 
Mustard Spoon. . 1.50 Butter Pick . E 1.70 Cheese Scoop ‘ ‘ 2.25 
Olive Fork . : : 1.60 and twenty other fancy pieces at prices in — 
Coffee Spoons . . $7.50 doz. Tea Spoons. . $12.00 doz. 
Any article sent, ‘pre pz aid, on receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or ‘money refunded. Send 
for our latest Flatware Sheet (illustrated). Cc. T. DAVIES & CO., Providence, R. I. 
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smoother? 


Buy of your dealer—if he will not sup- 
name with your order direct and $3.50 
and we will send you the shoes at once, 
size and width wanted. 


It will pay you to 
look for this trade- 
mark — branded on 
the sole, woven on 
top band. 


8008 00SEC SHOU. [ES VOHOO 5028683065 82658988 
Style 602. Are you seeking a shoe 
that makes the nec- 
Here it is! 
because it’s modeled after nature’s 
weight kid, with Jersey backstay— 
heel, and, as in all “* Ultra” styles, 
ing Boot” has a Patent, Pure Cork Cush- 
keeps sole of foot dry, and adds greatly to 


THE 


ULTRA 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE is the hand- 


and fancies in spring and summer footwear 





that will to you comfort bring? A shoe 
essary steps of life seem easier and 
never tired of—that will never tire you— 
lines. Made from durable, choice 
best welted extension sole—military 
having welted soles, the “ Walk- 
ion Insole, which prevents jarring, 
one’s comfort. 


somest ever issued. Shows you latest styles 
—magnificently illustrated. Free fora postal. 




















A shoe you are 


ply you with the “Ultra,” send us his 
(money-order, draft, or personal check), 
delivery charges prepaid. State plainly 


Made in all styles, one price, 


$3.50 


per pair. 






MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO. 
192 Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 









The ideal stocking for men’s summer wear. 
twisted pure linen ‘threads, light in weight, cool, and very durable. 





Dealers sell the 
Shawknit. Ask him 
for this famous 
make. We fill or- 
ders direct merely 
as an accommoda- 
tion. Buy of your 
dealer when you can. 

Have you seen 
our catalogue? 

It’s free, and 
shows colors, 
gauges, and price 
list. 





Made from double and 
A boon to 


every one troubled with excessive perspiring of the feet. 





Sizes 9 to 113g. 
We show one- 


half dozen pairs — 
in three assort- 


ments. Style No. 
2, plain linen 
throughout. Style 
No. 4B.,black top, 


plain foot. Style 
No. 4 T., tan top, 
plain foot. 


The Trade Mark Single pair postpaid, 50 cts. Half dozen, as- 
| sorted or as desired, $3.00 postpaid. 


Crawhns, You will find these stockings superior to any 


other make. 
should be on the foot of SHAW STOCKING CO., 
every stocking you wear. | 60 Shaw Street, - Lowell, Mass. 
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CORLISS COON ACO. 


Suppose you do want the best you can buy, 
you can get no better collars than those stamped 


“Corliss, Coon & Co.””—2 for 25c. They are 
the same four-ply linen, as correctly made, as 


ood fitting, as perfect style, wear as well and 
as long as those you pay double the price 
for. We make collars and cuffs exclusively. 
Your dealer will — you; if not, send to 
us, mentioning size desired. 


Send for Booklet of Styles, showing 'MUyAe) \is-e 


VALNOR 





Collar Button 


Insurance 
GIVEN WITH EVERY 


kK REMENTZ 


One-Piece Collar Button 


lade of One Piece of Metal 
Without Seam or Joint,.... 


Best for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Children’s Dresses. 
You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any 


kind. The Story of a Collar Button gives ali particulars. 
Postal us for it. All jewelers sell Krementz buttons. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 55 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 








PROMOTES 
HEALTH 








Illustrated 
Catalogue, 









.§16 West 23d Street. 
New York:{ Go hrndeay, 

Brocklyn: 604 Fulton Street. 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street. 








proper dress for all occasions. 


Spin CORLISS, COON 6 CO., Dept. C, Troy, N.Y. 
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Don’t Shed 
Hairpins 


BUT BUY 
‘*Holdfast” Hairpins 


The only hairpins that stay where you put 
them and neither fall out, warp, split, break 
nor rust. Curved to the shape of the head. 


= @e @ 2 @ ete @ 28 e286 
=e @ e ee e282 23 








ee NN 
Size 2% inches; white, black, brown, or 
auburn. Also 3%, 3%, and 44 inches, with 
heavy prongs for braid or bonnet use. 
$ If your dealer will not supply you, send $ 
10 cents in stamps for sample of six 
small or one large, stating whether hair 
is heavy or light. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 38, Bloomfield, N. J. 
02] G22 2 O28 BO]B8 BOBS 2B2886 




















FEDER’S POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by U.S. and Foreign Patents) 
STANDS HIGH ABOVE ALL OTHER SKIRT BINDINGS 

It is unapproachable in quality and durability. 

It abolishes all worry and care of how to keep skirt edges well bound, neat and clean, and withal 
it is guaranteed to last as long as the skirt. 

Feder’s is the Original—as it is also the Best, and it retails at | Cc nt per yard. The enor- 
mous and growing sale of Feder’s has made possible great e Ss economies in the cost 
of manufacture, and the low price of 7 cents thus made possible will further increase its popularity. 

THE GENUINE has the name FEDER’S stamped on every yard, and is wound on spools 
which bear accompanying label. 

Don’t accept worthless and fraudulent imitations at any price,—for it’s impossible to make any- 
thing better than Feder’s, which is itself the best, and to save a cent or two in price and get trash is 
— economy. Send back everything that has not got the word Feder’s on every yard, and insist on 

aving Feder’s charged at 7 cents. At all first-class Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED IN 1847 


SPUN CLASS LININGS tne aprearance sustiFies THE NAME 


They are to be had in all colors, and retail for 25c. a yard, and are superior to Taffeta Silks in 
strength, durability and appearance. All Dry-Goods Hou&es, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98 and 100 Bleecker Street, New York 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


New $18 
(Fram oP! He Now Ready 


Positively a Better Instru- 
ment than the $25 Model 
of 1898, hitherto the best 


Talking Machine on the 
market 


Flat, Indestructible Records Signed by the Artists 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Special to Actual Subscribers to Scribner’s Magazine 





We want you to hear the Gram-o-phone. No other talking machine 
will give you any idea of what these wonderful sound-reproductions are like. 
If no dealer is convenient, send $5, as evidence of good faith, and we will ship 
you our new $18 machine and six of our standard, signed, indestructible 50-cent 
records, your own or our selection. If you want to keep it, send us the balance, 
$16. If not, return within twenty-four hours and your money will be imme- 
diately refunded, or you can pay in instalments. 


NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CO.,.874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SHERMAN CLAY & CO., San Francisco, Pacific Coast Agents 
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“There ws no Kodak but 





Film 
Facility. 


By the Kodak system of film photography the instru- 
ment loads and unloads in broad daylight. The film is 
put up in cartridge form and is perfectly protected from 
light by a strip of black paper extending the full length of 
the film and several inches beyond each end. 

To load: simply insert this cartridge in the Kodak; 
thread up the black paper; close the camera and give the 
key a few turns, thus bringing the film into position. 

The picture taking may then begin. The roll of a 
dozen exposures being completed, the black paper covers 
all, and the cartridge can be removed as easily as it was 
inserted. 

Film cartridges weigh ounces where plates weigh 
pounds and arenon-breakable. The 3% x 3%, for instance, 
of which the accompanying illustration shows the actual 
size, weighs but 2 ounces, while an equivalent in glass 
plates and the necessary holders, would weigh 1 lb. 8 ozs. 

Film development is simple and easy; easier than glass 
plate development. 





FILM CARTRIDGE. 
Actual size for 12 pictures 
344x314 inches. 


All Kodaks use Light-Proof Film Cartridges and 





can be Loaded in Daylight. 





Pocket Kodaks for 114 x2 pictures, . - - 
Folding Pocket Kodaks for 2% x 3% pictures, 
Folding Pocket Kodaks for 34 x 3% pictures, 
Kodaks for 3% x 3% pictures, . - . . 


Kodaks for 4x5 pictures, - . - - i 
Kodaks for 5x7 pictures, - : - - _ 2 
Panoram-Kodaks for 34 x 12 pictures, - - : . 


EASTMAN KODAK 
Kodak Catalogues free of all dealers or by mail. 
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= $ 5.00 
10.00 

js 15.00 
$ 5.00 to 18.00 
12.00 to 25.00 

: 35.00 
- 20.00 


Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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the Eastman Kodak.” 


Film 
Quality. 


In the face of the united opposition of plate manufacturers and plate camera 
manufacturers the quality of our film has forced its recognition and use among 
the best photographers the world over. Convenience alone could never tempt 
the supporters of the photographic Salons to use film. If the results did not at 
least equal those obtainable on plates, film would at once be discarded, for 
convenience is a matter of secondary consideration to the art worker except 
as it helps him to obtain the desired results. 

In the rendering of true color values, in giving strong contrasts without harsh- 
ness, and detail without flatness our films are unexcelled, while on account of the 
thin support and black paper backing giving no reflection, film negatives show far 
less halation than glass plates. 





BETTER THAN PLATES. 





“I made an extensive trip through Mexico, taking my 6% x 8% 
camera and a gross of plates, but for hand work I fortunately chose 
your Bulls-Eye Special Kodak. I secured an invaluable collection of 
character studies, landscapes and startling cloud effects with the 
Bulls-Eye on Eastman films and without a color screen. I have nearly 
500 negatives and of these ¢he films are by far the most satisfactory. It was 
a surprise to me to find that your films produce isochromatic effects.” 

OscAR MAURER, 
March 2oth. San Francisco. 


Eastman’s Daylight Loading Film Cartridges are 
Sold the World Over. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Kodak Catalogues free of all dealers or by maitl. 
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MAGAZINE CYCLONE 
CAMERAS 


No. 4-34 x44—$8 No. 5—4x5—$10 





Detachable 
Bulb Release 





Lens of 
Exceptional 
Depth and 
Rapidity 


LOADING PLATE CARRIER 


Automatic 
Shutter 
Always Set 





Automatic 
Plate 
Changer 


LOADING CAMERA 


Automatic 
Plate 
Register 


Plate Holders 


Three 
Diaphragms 


Simplest 
and best 
Camera 
on the 
Market 





‘(2 Pictures 
in 


12 Seconds’ 


All Live 
Dealers 
Sell 
Them 





REMOVING EXPOSED PLATES 


WESTERN CAMERA M’F’G CO. 
129 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Write for 1899 Catalogue 79 Nassau St., New York 
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SATISFACTORY § 
TN, CARD 
PARTIES 


are those where a ¢ 
good quality of § 
card, having fine ¢ 
finish, good slip, ¢ 
handsome designs ‘ 
and excellent wearing quality is used. ‘ 
These qualities are all combined in the ¢ 


GOLF 


PLAYING CARD 


The Best 25 Cent Card Made. 
; Ask your dealer for them or send 25 


hAbbbbhbhbhiatn 


cents to us for sample pack. 


THE AMERICAN PLAYING CARD CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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A Large Stock 
Always 
Carried by 


SAM'L 


100 William St. 


NEW YORK 
Agents for 
Henley 
Telegraph Co., L’d 
London, Eng. 
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Direct from the = IK y 

factory to the rider e* 4 

tt WHOLESALE 
PRICE S. If you — 
want to save agents 
profits and secure 
Puetemog 

ny 

MANUFACTUR- & ee NO > 
-ERS’ PRICE—°* 
write for catalogue showing eight beautiful models 
with complete specifications. 


GUARANTFEE—Repairs free and no questions asked 


ACME CYCLECO., 324 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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where. 


“SUNSHINE AND SHADOW” 


TAKEN WITH A $5.00 TOURIST DAYLIGHT-LOADING VIVE 


THREE DISTINCT LINES OF VIVES 


IN MANY STYLES AND SIZES, WITH IRIS DIAPHRAGMS 


Ist. Daylight-Loading Tourist Vives, for either 
Cartridge Roll Films, Glass Plates or Cut Films, for 
any number of exposures without having to go to a 
dark room to change. 


2d. M P C Vives, or our new Mechanical (12 
glass) Plate Changing Cameras, having all and more 
advantages than other makes of this class including 
Pneumatic Bulb Release. 








3d. Our 1899 Line of highly finished Ma- 
hogany Folding Vives, fitted with the celebrated 
combined pneumatic bulb lever and time release Uni- Ral 
cum Shutters. — ~ * Style A. M P C $6.00 


.. ALT, CAMERAS FULLY GUARANTEED ... 


Space will not permit elucidatiug further, but before buying a camera, send for our FREE 1899 ' 
Art Catalogue and Vive Brochure, or 5 cents for a finely Embossed mounted Sample Photograph 


VIVE CAMERA COMPANY (Msnufscturers of Cameras 
Home Office: 153-6 La Salle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 621-5 Broadway. BOSTON OFFICE: 168 Tremont St. LONDON OFFICE: Regent House, Regent St., We 
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PREMO CAMERAS 
ARE SO HANDY 


that you can take them everywhere. They 
are never in the way, nor out of order. 
Simple in mechanism and perfect in con- 
struction, they are always ready for use. We 
make a large variety of styles costing from 
$5.00 upwards, and fully guarantee each one. 
1899 catalogue sent on application. 

OPTICAL CO. a. 44 SOUTH STREET 
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Korona Shutter. 


These cameras are made in 
all styles and prices, all 
equipped with our famous 
lenses, and are constantly 


gaining in public favor. 


Send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue—Free. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 


THE KORONA CAMERAS 
The attention of connois- 
seurs is directed to the en- 
tirely modern equipment of 
these superior cameras, nota- 
bly the New Patent Focus- 
sing Back (requiring no focus- 
| sing cloth) and the ’99 Model 



























758-761 So.Clinton St.,Rochester, N.Y. 


GENERATORS 
ACCESSORIES 













ECONOMY and LUXURY 


SUMMER HOMES 


Suitable for any building anywhere 


CHEAPER, BETTER, COOLER and SAFER THAN KEROSENE 
GENERATORS of any capacity 
SEA RCH LIGHT for Docks, Boats, Contractors 
and any outdoor illumination. 
Stereopticons, Foensing Are Lamps, ete., at reduced prices 
All our Goods are FULLY GUARANTEED. Address 
J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. 13, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York 
Western Branch—Louis L. Davis, 189 Ia Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


Pacific Branch—Geo. Breck, 131 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Southern Branch—Robert Ranson, Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 
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R AY CAMERAS 


Are unequalled for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE 
34 Styles.. Prices, $2.50 to $125.00 


Free Trip to Paris Exposition 
$100.00 in Gold, Aiateurs using a RAY CAMERA. 
Send for Free Catalogue and Contest Circular 
RAY CAMERA CO. (mutscni Sst & Co)» 209 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Do You Know 


HOW TO MAKE 
PHOTOGRAPHS? 


Do you wish to Know? 


Send 50 cents for one year’s subscription for the 


‘AMATEUR 
POINTER” 


For Amateur Photogrephers 




















~ ROTARY= 
TRIMMER 


is why Lloyd’s 

Rotary Trimmer 

is such a success. Cuts for 

years without sharpening, and 
can’t get out of order. 

For Sale by Dealers. Circular Free. 


Lioyd’s Photographic Encyclopedia 


(200 pp.) contains our complete Instruction 
ook; Lioyd’s Record k, for timing 
and recording exposures correctly; over 
200 valuable tested formule; and Illus- 
trated Catalogue of everything pertaining 
to Photography. Our discount sheet ac- 
companies each one, giving lowest possi- 
ble prices. Sent for 20 cents. 

Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


Issued Monthly Sample Copy, 5 cents 


IT TELLS YOU ALL! 


E.& HT. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York 
45, 47, 49 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 


57 years’ experience in this line of business 
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OWN A BUGGY, 
Phaeton, Surrey, Carriage, Trap, etc., and enjoy to 
the fullest the pleasure of ownership. It’s easy when you 


know how and where to buy. Itis not as expensive as you 
may have supposed when you buy direct from our factory. 


We have no Agents.ss::; 


Se 


And are the Largest Manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness inthe World 
Selling to the Consumer 
Exclusively 





k Ne. 188}4—Twoepring Phaeton; leather top, long- 











k distance axl nm rubber head springs, etc. Price com- We make 170 styles of vehicles anc 65 styles of 
‘ plete with side perth storm apron, lamps, fenders and harness. You may not be accustomed to this 
shafts, $90. As good as retails for $140. j method of doing business, but it will save you 
1 aie money. Don’t buy anythinginthisline until you 
i get a copy of our large free illustrated catalog. No. le B > Strap 
n if D HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy., ELKHART, INDIANA.}) tarness with amates rubber 
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EVERY SUMMER HOME NEEDS THE 


Outside Venetian Awning - Blind. 


os : er Manufactured by the Baltimore Blind Company, Baltimore, Md. 


IT KEEPS OUT THE SUN. LETS IN PLENTY OF FRESH AIR. 
The slats open and shut and it will last for years. It is the best 
Outside Venetian Awning-Blind for office buildings, hotels, clubs and 
private residences, and is superior in every way to canvass awnings. 
It is handsomer in appearance, easier to adjust and will wear longer. 


Mrs. James McMillan, wife of Senator McMillan of Michigan, writes: ‘The 
patent blinds that you put upon my house _at Grosse Point and at my Washington resi- 
dence have proven a great comfort, and are in every way satisfactory.” 


Write us for our new catalogue showing the Awning-Blind 
in its different positions ; also pictures of many office build- 
ings, hospitals and private residences using the blinds. 


THE BALTIMORE BLIND COMPANY, 
Holliday and Pleasant Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 














ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions, 1t’s the great- 
est comfort_discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. Itisacertain cure for 
sweating, callous and burning, tired, achin 
feet. We have over 30, 000 testimonials. 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all druggists and 
shoe stores, 25c. o not accept an 
a i imitation. Sent by mail for25c, in stamps. 


yh, What TRIAL PACKAGE 
Sine FREE sy nsit Adaress 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. ¥. 


(Mention this magazine). 










Stafford Bicycles $24.85 


are good bicycles. They are as well constructed of as 
good material, as well finished and as durable as any wheel 
sold for $40 or $50. Our price is $24.85. Shipped anywhere 
ON APPROVAL. We have bicycles at lower prices. We do 
not sell cheap bicycles, but we sell good bicycles cheap. Write 
us. £E.H. STAFFORD & BROS., 12-26 VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 


[s Your House Warm? 


Send for Illustrated Book describing our FURMAN STEAM and 
Hor WATER BoILers and system of Heating. 
_ We can save from 25 to 33 per cent. of your Fuel. 
Your local steam fitter can easily erect the apparatus. 
The Herendeen Mfg. Co., 69 Main St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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» 10,000 HOMES “sui | 


GOODFORM 7 seers o" 
DFOR CLOSE cut) 
$3 SETS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
; For Men—6 Trousers Hangers, 12 Garment Yokes, 2 Shelf Bars, 1 Closet Loop. 
* For Women—12 Skirt Hangers, 12 Garment Yokes, 2 Shelf Bars, 1 Closet Loop. 
; 2 sets, one address, $5, prepaid by express. 
ti d bove, 1.00 ch. 
Sample Sets Ruarinera Miinsaee. ceacante = mail Boe. AUIO 
4 for #1.00, 6 and 1 Loop #1.50 prepaid. Loop attaches 
to door or wall as shown in engraving. Booklet free. 
CHICAGO FORM CO. 
Watson Building . - > Chicago 


AGENCIES AS FOLLOWS—Pittsburgh, James Phelan; Detroit, 
Hunter & Hunter; Providence, R.1., Callender, MeAuslan 
& Troup Co.; Hartford, Conn,, Brown, Thompson & (Co. 3 

San Franeisco, Palace Hardware Co. 
SOSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSOSS SOS SOSSSSSSSHSSHSSOSSSSOSOSSSSSOHSSOSOOSOOE 
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The Great Majestic 
Combination Coal and Gas Ranges 


can be used separately or both at the same time for either 
baking, broiling, roasting or hot water heating. Youcan either 
prepare a meal for fifty persons or one. Youcan bake the most 
delicate cake, roast a ham, or ‘‘ roast’? of beef, broil steaks and 
chops, make coffee, tea and chocolate, cook six kinds of 
vegetables, and heat 80 gallons of water all at the same time, 
or you can simply boil a cup of milk, or water, without the loss 
ofa minute or the waste of a cent. They are made in three 
sizes. The coal section is made entirely of malleable iron and 
steel, except the lining to the fire box, and can be used with 
hard coal, soft coal or wood. For strength, durability and 
beauty they have no equal. Are sold at one uniform price all 
over the United States. They are made and sold separately if 
desired. 
If interested, ask us for ** Cost Saving ” Book 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., St. Louis, Mo., or 


W.S. Hueston . . ° 108 Fulton Street, New York 
J.D. Bangs &Co.. . ‘: 5 274 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills, 
Peter Paulus Hardware Co. . * : - ilwankee, Wis. 
Zahner & Battell Mfg. Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Stratton & 'Terstegge Louisville, Ky. 
Mellen & Hewes Co, eo Me ais Hartford, Conn. 
Milton Rogers& Sons . .. . :-. & - « Omaha, Ne 

Curtin-Clark Hardware Co. . : St. Joseph, Mo. 
Frederick, Nelson & Munro Seattle, Wash. 


Lewis E. Spear 37 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Some of the most famous 
h-d@— Amateur Photographers in 
taxcr7¥es the world use the Goerz 
| Double Anastigmat Lens, 
| andit haslong been the main- 
stay of LeadingProfessionals. 
It has great depth of focus, 
unequalled covering power, 
and beautiful definition. 
With a “Goerz” you can do the very finest 
work. Your camera should be equipped 
with one, For sale by all dealers,or write to 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Head Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 


ASTIGMATIS 





POSITIVELY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


SS THE OS THE INESTIMABLE 
7 BLESSING OF SIGHT. 
rn AVO/D SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES. 


IDEAL 
SIGHT 


, HEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION. 
i ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE 


| ed ee i a eo 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 























Reveals No Defects 
No Better Bicycle can be Made 


Sterling Bicycles are “Built like a 
Watch,” and the greatest care is 
exercised to have material, work- 
manship and equipment the best 
obtainable. 


’99 Chain Models, $50.00 
’99 Chainless Models, $75.00 
Tandem, Double Diamond, $75.00 
Convertible, $85.00 


Send for Catalogue giving details of STER- 


LING EQUIPMENT for 1899. 





Send TEN 2-CENT STAMPS and receive 
by mail pack of Sterling Playing Cards, 
beautifully designed—so cent value. 











Sterling Cycle Works, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Columbia, Hartford, and Vedette 


Bicycles. 





Embodying the results of 22 
Years’ experience in the applis 
cation of the best methods of 
cycle building. 





COLUMBIA, MODEL 69, 
NEW MODELS: 


Columbia Chainless, - - $76 
Columbia Chain, - - - - 50 
Hartfords, - °° *° - - = 35 
Vedettes, = °- - - = 25, 26 


Catalogue, Booklets, Folders, etc., free of any 
Columbia dealer, or by mail for 2-cent stamp. 





POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


















BETTER THAN 


BICYCLES 


A Marrow Tread applies 
the rider’s power to the best ad- 
vantage. In bicycles this construc- 
tion increases internal strains and 
friction, but in the Racycle the sup- 
ports of the strain (the balls) are at 
the ENDS of the shaft instead of 
in the middle, which so distributes 
the strains and reduces the friction 
that 27 per cent. of the labor is 
saved. The rider goes farther and 
faster and the wheel lasts longer. 





The Taper Head permits 
stronger bracing where the frame 
strain is greatest, and adds grace 
to the frame. 

We have a handsome catalogue 
to send you. We want Agents. 


Miami Cycte and Mfg. Co., 
Middietewn, 0. 



































Ricip Frame CusHION Frame 


Pierce Cushion Frame 


BICYCLES 


PREVENT EXCESSIVE VIBRATION 
Adding to the rider’s comfort and to the life of 
the bicycle as well. This device has been thor- 
oughly tested by riders and found to be perfect 
in every detail. 

Catalogue sent free to all applicants 


The GEORGE N. PIERCE Co. 


NEW YORK ~* BOSTON BUFFALO 














tock : Mustbe closed o 
°98 MODELS $9 to oa 
band "wheal and second 
pay 8, good as 


$10. NEW 
799 MODELS $1 1 t0$30. 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on ap- 
« — and — without a 
ARN "A advan 





: A BICYCLE 
byh helping us advertise our weal ‘AR He 99 m We give 
one Rider Agent in each town FREE USE of sample wheel to 
introduce them, rite at once for our special offer. 


L. N. MEAD & PRENTISS, - Chicago, IIL, 








Send « Nickel + for + Catalogue - for - 1899 
J. H. RUSHTON, Canton, N. Y. 


OUR NEWPORT ROAD WAGON 


for 1899 is beyond question the most 
exclusive and striking gentleman’s 
Buckboard Road Wagon ever of- 
fered to the critical gentleman 
drivers of this country. 

In design, material and finish it 
leaves nothing to suggest, while its 
riding qualities are emai Catalogue on request. 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., Ltd. = Waterloo, N. Y. 
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THERE IS NO ARGUMENT 


in favor of paying a cent more than $2§-@©) for a high grade 
wheel, when popular 


BicYvycLles 
‘*the 20 year old favorites’’ 
which have always justified the confidence riders have imposed 


in them, are the 
‘BEST WE HAVE EVER BUILT, AT ANY PRICE” 


and the 1899 Price is 


$4+O 


instructive catalogue free. Agencies evervwhere. 


GorMuLLy & JEFFERY Mrc. Co. 


Chicago Boston Washington New York Brooklyn Detroit Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland London, Eng. 
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THE BEST KNOWN WHEEL 


No matter where you travel, you will find Crescent 


Bicycles already there and their reputation unshaken. 
BICYCLES 


The familiar name plate can be seen in parks, on country 
roads, or city pavements. Young and old ride them and ¢ 
their popularity increases with the multitude of riders. ’ 

% 


Chain Models, $35 
Bevel Gear Chainless Models, $60 


Catalogue No. 17, containing ‘‘The Care of the Wheel,” Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Makers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


=e @ e@® @ @ 628 62828 06220060 0800800288 


@€]e2B]O82B2B282OB282289 
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You Run 
No Risk 


If your bicycle saddle don’t suit, get 

“THE BERNASCO”’ 
It will suit you because it is shaped 
right—adjusts itself to any figure. 
Hygienic in principle, perfect spring 
motion, properly padded; will not 
chafe, bruise, irritate nor tire you. 
Try it and be convinced. “Ask 
dealers for the 









Is a great delight in cycling 
or a great drawback. 
All depends on the condition of the chain, 
When a high-gear chain is neglected the 
waste of power is enormous. 


Dixon’s &%, 














Saddle 





OSCR RS SR BR oe RRR eR teen aie a cs aie aie niece on caie ce Sata e cease on: 8 


If they do not have it send 
us $2.50 and get one ex- 
press paid. Use it 
ten days, then if 
not satisfactory, ¢ 
send it back at 
our expense and we'll return 
your $2.50. State whether for 

man or woman. Write for booklet. 


WM. B. RILEY & CO., 324 & 326 Market St., Phila. 
pace cecacecececececscecarececececerecececatecs 6c; ue. 8: a 








| 
Bernasco 
: 
: 
: 


Graphites 


take care of the chain. They are the only 
lubricants suitable. They keep it limber, clean 
and easy running. They prevent rust, gum- 
ming or the accumulation of dust or grit. 

They do not grease the chain, but make the 
bearing parts smooth and polished as quick- 
silver, so that dust won’t stick. 

Dixon’s Graphites on your high-gear 
chain and sprockets will make fast riding 
pleasant. In fivestyles—stick and paste. They 
are for sale by all dealers. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE OO., Jersey City, N. J. 

















WHICH CATALOGUE SEND You? 






——, Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music. Violins Re- 
paired or Exchanged. Flutes, Banjos, Banjo 
Music. Guitars, Guitar Music. 
Cc. C. STORY 
26 Central Street 





To Authors: 


TENNYSON NEELY, pubtisher, 144 ¥itth Avenue 





| We Publish 


A new book every day 


Manuscripts required. in the year. 
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| Bicycles ||| 
$25 $35 $50)| 
3 
: 
8 
Possess Every Up-to-Date||; _ THE ONLY ACETYLENE 
Feslare 2 GAS BICYCLE LAMP WHICH 
: IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
100,000 IN USE. 
Agents Everywhere. ae oor ee 
: Send for Catalogue. S Absolutely safe. Automatic 
q Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., ° United States prepaid upon receipt of price, $8.60. 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000. S Send for catalogue of our ’99 LAMP WONDER. 
2 Chicago, New York, London. 8 Badger Brass Mfg. Co., - Kenosha, Wis. 




















NEW FIELD AND : : : 
OPERA GLASSES | Turkish 


a glasses, called : 

rasa ctr std Russian 
Medicated 

Perfumed 


the power of the ordinary construction. 
and other luxurious 


They are compact, convenient, durable; 


invaluable for use at the theatre, by 

Army and Navy, at regattas and race- 
can be enjoyed at 
home, without the 








meets, while travelling, or on plains and 
i ranches. For sale by all leading jewel- 
; ets and opticians, w* Send for catalogue. 
: C. P. Goer3, 

52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work, 


Head Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 








Se or %] need of an attend- 
ef ant, by using ; 


Photographers$ | | ™ “Standard” Bath Cabinet 


Try (folds up flat after use, to put out of the way) 


i Its use is rejuvenating, health- 
Tolidol. preserving and health-giving 


Directions for all kinds of baths accompany each 
cabinet. The Standard is the best designed and best 
constructed cabinet made. It is covered with fine quality 
leather cloth which will not become vulcanized with sulphur 
fumes, and will last a lifetime. 

On receipt of $12.50 the “*Standard’’ Cabinet will 
be sent on a week’s trial, delivered free with alcohol lamp, 
complete, ready to use. If not satisfactory returnit at our 
expense and receive your money back. The Third National 
Bank of Baltimore will tell you that we are responsible 
and reliable. 


FREE—Handsome booklet giving full particulars about our Bath Cabinet 


THE STANDARD BATH CABINET CO. 
327 North Street - - Baltimore, Md. 


The Ideal Developer 
for Dry Plates, Films 
and Bromide Papers. 
Acts rapidly; is stain- 
less, and can be used 
repeatedly. 

ubes for amateurs 
ready for immediate 
use, 25c. Pure Toli- 
dol, in bulk, for pro- 
fessionals, 60 cts. per 
i ; oz. Recommended 
5 by leading plate manufacturers and photographers. 
7 Ask your dealer for Tolidol, or write 


Haller-Kemper Co., Atlas Block, Chicago. 










The Pertect New 


TRave Mh* 
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‘GLOBE GASOLINE ENGINES. 


FOR MARINE*°STATIGNARY SERVICE. 


“SF PLEA 4G 4B Asest 


CAFASISOSOEAPOPPESEPSELESOLOELTPEBST OES OGG 


LAUNCHES, YACHTSaxsp WORKING BOATS. 


es 


Nh alae 
NO g SMOKE ¥ 
no SMELL 
NOHEAT 


= ALSO FOR SU PPLYI N G AUX ILIARY POWER FOR SAILING CRAFT. 


‘¢e, a4 
“S400¢0ts 7444400 T EEE 


Lt GOOSTOOSOFOALSTSCUAOMMGAPPSEPAPAPAOAPOCPOLOASABPLSIFATVMITITOICITSS?, 
, 


ALWAYS READY For INSTANT SERVICE, 
. No Expense. Except WHEN IN OPERATION., 


“So 
CP PAA A AAAS SSS SAAS SASSI AAD AALS SAA AAALAC AL ALOIS ae 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKSCO. 


New Yorx Orrice 621 Beonpwav fl sana U0) 46-1 1 ae vr Ges 


RE GRTALIGUES FiioT0SRAP Hs & INFORMATION 














; THE AUTOMATIC-COMBINATION ¢ 


$a Sea Sa eo es Hee Bee es Be es es Ses Ses Ses Ses eo Bes ee Bes es Bs Be ee 





“The Little Finger’ Still *‘Does It.% 


The Wonder and Delight of all Anglers. 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


MMMM MMMMM MMMM MIn mink 


& 


FISHING REEL. 


Free-Running and 
Automatic. 


Instantly 
Interchangeable. 


Free-Running—Any 
kind of cast can be 
made with it. 


Automatic —Winds 
the line automatically 
by the action of a 
spring controlled by 
the little finger of the 
hand holding the rod. 


Impossible for a fish to get slack line with 
this Reel, no matter what his maneuvers 
may be. 


Send for Catalogue. Dept. B. 


Tis thinininintntnin wie monte ene emia aidan 
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PRICE 25 CENTS 
THE NAVAL 
BLUE HILL BOX KITE 


Patented June 14, 1898 
A SCIENTIFIC MARVEL 
Every Boy Wants it 


Size 30x24x14inches. It goes up from the foe thousands 
ott feet to the clouds. Any child can fly it. 


FOR SALE BY TOY-DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Or will be sent, prepaid, with 300 feet flax kite line on receipt 
of socents. Send stamp for 16-page catalogue of scientific kites, 


E. I. HORSMAN 


Manufacturer, 380 Broadway, New York 
PR RR RR RAR RR RR 
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Wool Soap is made for the 
skin, and even for skin as 
delicate as baby’s skin. Only 
the best and purest of soap- 
making elements are used in 
manufacturing it. Wool Soap 
is positively safe for the 









































Fashionable sack 
suits of dark blue 
serge or the popular 
worsted stripes, ele- 
gantly made and 
finished, perfect in 
fit and fully guaranteed 


*15 


These are the 
famous Hart, Schaff- 
ner& Marx garments, 
“the clothes that fit 
and keep their 
shape.” They are 
worn by well-dressed 
business and _pro- 
fessional men in 
every large city in 
the United States. 

Every man who cares 
forhis personal appear- 
ance should have our 
new Style Book “G,” 
beautifully illustrated 
with half-tone pictures 
from life, sent free 
for the asking. 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 





Ls 


inside the collar of 
the coat. 





Our garments are sold “~ through 
the dealer. Ask for “Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx guaranteed clothing. If your 
dealer does not keep it, write to us for 
the address of one who does. Send 
to-day for our new Style Book “G,” 
showing what well-dressed men will 
wear this summer, It is free. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 


Largest Makers in the Wor/d of fine Clothing for Men 
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FROM NOW UNTIL 


July rst, Not Later 


There is no more useful garden material than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They give for a small outlay of time and 
money an abundance of flowers in the house from December until April, and in the 
garden almost before the snow is off the ground in the spring until the middle of May. 
These Bulbs are grown almost exclusively in Holland, and in enormous quantities, 
where they are sold at very low prices. Usually they pass through the hands of two 
dealers, and more than double in price before reaching the retail buyer in America. 

By ordering from me now instead of waiting until fall, you save from 25 to 50 per cent. 
in cost, get a superior quality of bulbs not usually to be obtained at any price in 
this country, and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. My orders are 
selected and packed in Holland, and are delivered to my customers in the original 
packages immediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and in the 
best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of my very low prices, | must have your order not later 
than July ist, as | import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until 
after delivery, or taken if not of a satisfactory quality. 

My price-list, the most comprehensive catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, Hardy Plants and Bulbs 
published, is now ready, and may be had for the asking. 


A FEW OF THE PRICES J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT 


Perl00 Per 500 
$3.75 Fy 





























ee Se ae Landscape Architect 
Narcissus Poeticus : : is as Carnegie Building 
Jouble Daffodils - - : 85 5 
i PITTSBURGH 
ee ee eee N EW eco 
’ € 
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SPAT=-PUTTEE § Al 
© 
; , : © 
For j Golfing, Shooting, Hunting, ) Ete € ee 27 styles, enc J the autres Camera 
} di. i ] ishs, . demand, from the low-priced snap-shot box to the 
: ( Riding, Bicycling, Fishing, j § most elaborate and improved Folding Camera. 
eee The most practical and com- © 
soil ge fortable form of leg protector © 
















yet produced, 


For Men and Women 

Fox’s Patent Puttee isa 
Spat and Puttee combined, so 
that they form one continuous 
piece. By an ingenious ar- 
rangement for fastening, the 
same_ pair of Spats will fit 
any boot or shoe, while the 
Puttee will fit any leg. 

Can be worn with or without 
stockings and put on over 
trousers. Quicklv adjusted, as 
there are no buttons. All 
wool and water-proofed, and 
on account of their elasticity 


WIAKARDS 





they adapt themselves to the 
oy me of the leg. Easily dried 
orcleansed. Recommended by 
the medical profession as a 
unique support for the 
leg, and invaluable for 
varicose veins. Can be 
had_in the following 
shades: kharkee, dark 
brown, navy blue, and a 
variety of mixtures. Write for 
illustrated circular and shade- 
card. PRICE 85.00 per 
pair. 


CYCLE WIZARD «A”? Compactest of Fold- $10.00 


ing Cameras, 4x5 


WIZARD «B” { Formerly b axs re $14.00 


Bo-Beep B 








We make every part of our Cameras, and everything 
that is best in the photographic line 
Sold at all leading Stores, Outfitters, Tailors, 


ete., or sent direct on receipt of price by Catalogue of Cameras sent free tf you mention SCRIBNER’S 


3 BALE & MANLEY ‘ rcwectitecninay: New York MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. OF N.Y. 
MHAAHLLHHHANCO 


‘ata la\aljalelataceta alata ale! alntalelalelal ale! aaalatacetel en 





POCSMLLAMOHLEOLENLONOC Address Factory, CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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i ay \, pt Collie f Wg 
JAPT ED? ALL KINDS Ff SHOOTING. 
VP All Desirable Calibers And Weights: 


2 dd A FEW FAVORITES FOR HUNTING. 
Cie Model 1895, 30 Army caliber, weight 8} pounds. 
30 W.C.F. caliber, “ Extra Light,” weight 63 pounds. 
. 30 W.C.F. caliber, “ Take Down,” weight 73? pounds. 


Model 1892. 44 and 38 caliber, “ Take Down,” weight 7 pounds, 
%, Model 1886. 45-70 caliber, ‘‘ Extra Light,” weight 7 pounds. 


Shoot Winchester Ammunition. Made For All Kinds Of Guns. 


FREE. — Send Name and Address on a Postal for 156-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


! Winchester Repeating Arms Co. - = = New Haven, Conn, 


ni Vay) 
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ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Newest types—all motive power below floor- 
ing. One man, generally the owner, oper- 
ates and steers even the largest boats. 
Safe No Heat 
Simple No Smoke 
Reliable No Smell 


| Can’t Explode 
Can’t Sink 





Pe ee 








Fully Guaranteed 


Can be USED 
EVERYWHERE 
with our NEW 


' — | PORTABLE 
CHARGING 
3 PLANT K 


Illustrated catalogue 
mailed on request. 


THE ELECTRIC 
LAUNCH CO. 


Morris Heights 
New York City 
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Mr. Swan: “ Do not worry, darling, this will remind me of them.” 
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«ee KIPLING ... 


with that innate sagacity characteristic of a much-travelled 
man, perceived the Superiority of 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 


English Shingle Stain 


and used it on his American residence with splendid re- 


sult. From ocean to ocean this is the invariable practice. 

Send for sample boards and color plates to P 
DEXTER BROTHERS 

55 & 57 Broad Street - +» BOSTON 


The following firms act as ver Agents: H. M. Hooker Co.,57 W. 
Beedolph St., Chicago, Ill.; W.S. Hueston, 108 Fulton St., New York; 

wrence & Co., Pibeah Pa,; Smith & Young, San Francisco, 
Cal, ; The L. J. Mattison Co., C leveland, Ohio; Henry Seim & Co., Baltl- 
mo re, Ma.; Gerald Lomer, Montreal, Can.; Curtis & Bartlett, Lincoln, Neb. 











EW WDEVOFeG 


So SBLISHER iat 


PURE READY. MIXED PAINTS. 


E desire to call attention of consum- 

ers to the fact that we guarantee § 

our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most per- 
manent pigments. They are not ‘‘ Chemi- 
cal,’’ ‘ Rubber,” ‘‘Patent,” or “‘Fire-proof.”’ 
We use no secret or patent method in manu- j 
facturing them by which benzine and 
water are made to serve the purpose of 
pure linseed oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty desirable 
shades, sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish and Wood Stains. 


ann yn Stil 


cr 





























The Great Bleaching 
cna and Purifier 















Most Extensively 
Advertised Bluing 
in the ner 


‘a 

. 

It will not Y 
It will not STREAK nor 
INJURE the clothes. 
Cannot freeze nor be 
spilled. A 10-cent enve- 
lope package will 
blue the laundryof 
the average family 
for four months. 2 


Finest enniion Bluing in the World 
Sold Everywhere, or sent by mail from 


factory for 10 cents in stamps or silver 
BLUINE COMPARY, - Concord Junction, Mass. 














ee, ns 





«Direct from... 


Factory to Consumer 


SAFE DELIVERY... 
GUARANTEED AND 


We Pay the Freight 


Send for our beautiful book. 
“How” tells you all about how 
to select and arrange Mantels 
and everything belonging to 
the fireplace, free. 


KING MANTEL CoO. 
320 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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A Bath setting 3 . 


( 

That fs all it costa, 
How can you get 
mere comnioes for the 
aes his is fur- 
nished by the 


Victor 
Instantaneous 
Water Heater $ 


THE VICTOR occupies 
but little space and is always 
ready for use. It will fur- 
nish hot water day or night. 

For bathing, shaving, in case of acenesLt or wherever hot water is > 
required instantly, the Victor is what you n 
Ask your dealer or write for circular, sent irées 


W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILLINOIS : 
MIITTTITITTTiiiiiTiTTTTT TTT 3 
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Look tothe Wa ie 


Distilled Water 





100% Pure from the Sanitary Still. 


TESTIMONIALS—Physicians’ endorsements and full particulars by return mail. 


Only Still recognized by the U.S: Government. Six styles, $10 up. 
THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 100 No. Green St., Chicago. 


ryeou Dri Drink & 
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The Luxury 
of Bathing 


is marred by hot water dis- $ 
colored from the galvanized 
iron kitchen boiler, which 
rusts inside and affords a lodg- 
ing place for dirt. The smooth 
tin lining of the BROWN ¢ 
BROTHERS’ SEAMLESS 
COPPER HOUSE-RANGE 
BOILER never rusts; you 
always get ¢ 

NO SEAMS ¢ 

NO RIVETS 

NO LEAKS $ 


Spiral rib guarantees against 
collapse. 


Boiler Booklet for the Asking. 








RANDOLPH & CLOWES 


Box 30, Waterbury, Conn. 
62222 B] 8B O@OBW28OB8 QVQOW]BO2QY 












A Book About 


Enameling 


will be 
mailed 
without 
charge to 
anyone 
interested 
in learning 
how easily 
and inex- 
pensively, 
by the 
use of 


THE GENUINE 
an attractive enamel finish may be imparted to wood- 
work and articles of furniture, radiators, bath tubs, etc., 
that have become worn and shabby. 
Dept. E, Acme White Lead and Color Works 


DETROIT, MICH. 
CENT STAMP will secure our popular game “ seieraiege a i 
(played like ‘‘ Authors’), showing household articles that can 
enameled to advantage, 











S TEEL CEILINGS 





DESIGNS | 


DECORATIVE, a AND BEST for all classes 
of Buildings 


Send for Catalogue, and give diagram 
and description of room for estimate. 


H. S. Northrop, sostcx Gace: stitery Sauare 
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Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, 


Without steam power, using outfits of these Machines, 
can bid lower, and save more money from their jobs, 
than by any other means for doing their work. Alsofor 
Industrial Schools for Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire journeymen’s trades 
before they “‘go for themselves.”’ Price-List Free, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
No. 528 Ruby Street, Rockford, Hl. 


Tie Latest M’CREERY FOLDING VAPOR 
: °'BATH CABINET. HAS A DOOR 


and all the latest improvements. A 
home treatment that will cure la grippe, 
rheumatism, all blood, skin and kidney 
troubles; reduces superfluous fidih. 
Pricet5; Pace steamer $1. 50 extra. Folds 
neatly in small space. Free descriptive 





ments to 
ia 


PP & 
Y. 118 Summit St., Toledo. oO. 
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mi Hot Water 


work, either 
our 


eineaters» 


Heaters are 
unvaryingly 
successful 


SIMPLICITY and POWER ¢¢ DORIC 99 SEAMLESS 
ARE THE STRONG POINTS OF HEATERS 
In 7 Sizes.—For Hot Water or Steam 

They are made from one single cored casting without joints, and are specially suited for dwellings, 

greenhouses, etc. They have perfect circulation—are positive in action, will-hold a larger body of fuel, 

and retain the heat longer than any other heater made. Any kind of fuel—hard or soft coal, coke or 

wood, may be used, as there are no surfaces to‘‘ soot” up. The ‘‘ Doric” has given economical satis- 

faction wherever placed—its wonderful ease of management, power in operation, and moderate price, 

leaving nothing to be desired. There is no heating problem we cannot solve. Let us know your 
requirements, then we can send full information. 

Write for handsome fllustrated boek entitled ‘‘How Best to Heat our Homes.” 
GURNEY HEATER MEG CO 74 Franklin Street, Corner Arch Street, Boston 
e ° Branch; 111 Fifth Ave., Cor. 18th St., N. Y. City 


Representatives---GURNEY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 91 Queen Street, London, E.0. 








REMEMBER 
The Windsor Hotel 


New York 


With 29 Lives |) 
The Raymond House} % 
The Andrews House | 
The Adams House 


Private Residences 
New York City 


wt asa " ; 15 Lives 
These gruesome details of these four destructive fires 


Patton’s are still fresh in the mind of every newspaper reader. 
If you want to make your own building SAFE, 






have the 
noor Paint | 

PROOF . PERFECTION FURNACE PIPE 
is guaranteed for five years. Everyone interested in ‘ ‘ : i 
house painting should send for a copy of this guar- specifed. The slight difference in cost over the 
antee. Patton’s Sun Proof Paint is made in both ordinary cheap pipe means the DIFFERENCE 
paste and liquid form. ; BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 

If you want the ready-for-use paintsend for the House 
Painting Model. Ifyou wanta paintin paste form send Catalogue and information upon request 


for Master Painter’s Tinting Card—free. Liberal terms 
and exclusive agency to dealers. 


James E. Patton Co., 221 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


THE PERFECTION FURNACE PIPE Co. 
600 LOGAN STREET, TOLEDO, 0. 


























‘**Look, Addie, there is a fish nibbling at my hook.” ; 
‘* Poor little fellow! I do think he is hungry. Drop him some bait, dear.” - 
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al Every Pair 
) Warranted 


_ Warranted) «TS COLONIAL” | 


:| Made in all sizes, 
¥ styles and finish. 

Special NATURAL | SHIPPED FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOUR $ 10 
GAS (secret process) | DOOR, on APPROVAL, by Express prepaid for 


cocumnastl mean If you like it, If you don’t it is returned at our expense. 


ity. Pure Gold and SOLID SELECTED MAHOCANY. Richly hand 
Silver embossed, carved and hand polished. Not ‘as good as’’ but the BEST 
same as illustrated. | THAT SKILL CAN MAKE in this design. 


Price ${.00. Ask WE MANUFACTURE only the finest artistic chairs 


Homage to.its grace and beauty is its heritage! 


ooeue 


Pocooounugeooue poorges 


_— age yo and tables. Exclusive designs in Mahogany and Oak only—no 
booklet ‘ imitation. Sold ONLY from factory on approval. Send for 


beautiful cuts free, with price list from $5.00 up. 


OLONIAL FURNITURE . 
CLAUSS, (of) FREMONT, OHIO} © GRAND RAPIDS, iaeaa. ~~ 
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Absolutely pure, a a Nature’s purest 
delightful to the taste, f --4 product, uncontam- 
and Ae A) ee inated by the 





a great aid to : 3 \ chemist’s hand. 
digestion. ee mabe 86 Sold Everywhere. 
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Knocking around 
won’t hurt 
Evans’ Ale. 

You can 

take it with you 
wherever you go. 
You can 

get it wherever 
you are. 

It’s always the 
same 

good old Ale. 


Evans’ ts the only ale 
without sediment, 
and the only ale always 
ready for use. 
Safest drink on boat 
or train. 





Brewed and Bottled at Hudson, New York, by 
C. H. Evans & Sons. 









is the best pipe tobacco! Being 


the best—it commands the 
best price, and yet it costs but 
a trifle more than the ordinary 
kinds that bite the tongue and 
smoke “‘hot.’’ When you use 
it you'll realize the difference. 





A tiberal sample—enough for 
a proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere 
for 25 cts. Send postage stamps. 











Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. 





¢ and compare it in quality 
with the higher priced 
é y imported wines. It is 
¢ 7 used in the best families 
and is on sale at best 
t clubs, cafes and hotels 
¢ everywhere. 
$ The present vintage is very pleasing 
: and satisfactory. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 
Sold by all respectable Wine Dealers. 
a i hi i i i i i i ti i i a 


BSBVSVeEVeS*IGOF 


@=ooe ® 6280828888838 320209 


Try a Bottle 


of the pure, American 
product 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
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©®OQOQOOQOOQOOOQOOOOS 
Heartburn 


Sour Stomach 


Indigestion 
Belching 


Dyspepsia 
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JOHNSON’S — 
DIGESTIVE TABLETS 


They “‘ touch the spot ’’ in every case. 
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BLUE OVAL BOTTLES, AT DRUGGISTS 
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VEGETABLES IMAKE A FINE SALAD—BUT 


just as some people are “ covered but not clothed,” so most salads are “ messed but not dressed.” 


DURKEE’S SALAD DRESSING and MEAT SAUCE 
It is a pure, rich, appetizing Mayonnaisse Dressing for all kinds of Salads, and a Delicious Sauce for Cold Meats, 
Poultry, Fish, etc. Produced by a house that has for years made Salad Dressing a study, and which possesses 
unequalled facilities tor procuring the finest condiments in the world. ee 
FREE Send for free booklet on ‘‘Salads: How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valuable and 
novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc., Sample, 10 cents. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., = . 2 e No. 539 Washington Street, New York 
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RALSTON Clean 


Foods 


Swift's Premium Hams 
Swift’s Premium Bacon 
Twins of superb excellence, select- 
ed and treated as only long experience 
in curing millions of hams and 
millions of pieces of breakfast bacon 
could accomplish. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift’s Beef Extract © 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine 

Swift’s Cotosuet 

In a class by themselves — un- 
equalled and unapproached by any 
similar products. The highest grade 
of all high grades. 

Sold all over America 

Swift and Company, Chicago 
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Little Minds Become Great Minds 


through what is fed to little mouths. The delicate, distinctive flavor of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


that satisfies the little ones’ tastes, makes it relished by all members of 
the family. Its nitrates and phosphates make strong bodies and 
vigorous minds. 


It Cooks in Five Minutes 
in a single boiler. In 2-Ib; packages Ask your dealer forit. If he 
does not keep it, send us his name and 2 cents for sample, enough for 
a breakfast. 


RIBERA OSE Q ROSS (BOO yay oe GO 


TCE ETE EUCEE EULER EULER RUCES RCtanl 


Ralston’s ‘companion piece” is Purina 
Health Flour (whole wheat) 


PURINA MILLS, 861 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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eae Saint Ravbael Wine Mf 


Saint Raphael Wine 


THE GREAT FRENCH TONIC 
FREE FROM DRUGS .%.%,.%.% 


¥ 


A pleasant, strengthening beverage made 
only of the nutritious parts of grapes, the 
richest in vegetal iron the true blood producer. 


Will greatly benefit and cure many 
cases of anemia, debility, and poverty 
of blood. 

‘6 St. Raphael Wine is the finest 
tonic I have ever used; it is valuable 
to build up broken-down constitu- 
tions.’’--Dr. J. T. Sheperd, U. S. Ma= 
rine Service Hospital. 


We send express prepaid in plain  aosgp 
one bottle on receipt of one (J) dollar, $ 
dozen on receipt of money order $4.50. 


References: Market & Fulton National 
Bank, N. Y. » 


Importation Office, R. VAILLANT 
64 Broad Street, New York 


Headquarters, Valence (Drome), France 
Sold by fancy grocers, druggists and dealers in high-grade wines 
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Three Symbols of Americanism. 


Symbolic ofthe strength of the Nation is | e American Eagle. 
&y mbolie of the social life of the Nation is American Womanhood. 
Symbolic of the achievements of American Indusiry are 


Eagle Liqueurs 


(CORDIALS ) 
The Only Truly American Production of its Kind. 


They are Superior Tonic and Digestive Beverages, Popular for 
after dinner use. Delightful in Sherbets, Punches and 
Cocktails. Necessary Culinary Assistants. 













(On receipt of $2 we will ship, express prepaid, 1 Doz. 
Assorted Liqueurs, put up in our Good Luck Flasks, each 
flask holding two drinks. 











Write for Illustrated Booklet and Prices. 
EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 
Rheinstrom Bros., Distillers and Exporters, Established 1876. & 
925-947 Martin St., 926-946 East Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























a PROF: 1. HUBERT’S ok ag LOSE THE POINt 


of your pencil. Carry it in the@ 
A i CREAM ved W nqubarne Pat-y 
/ to pocket or lapel of vest. Grips Wg 


For Beautifying the Complexion. firmly but don’t tear the fabric. 
Removesall Freckles,Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver E-eglass Holder with swivel hook 
Moles and other imperfections. Not cover’ ing but re- equally handy. Bv mail, 10c. each. 3 
moving all blemishes and permanently restoring the Catalogue of these and other novelties made 


complexion to its original fresiiness. For sale at Druggists 20 = the Washburne Fasteners free for the 
iain pos AMERICAN RING CO. 




























sent pe d 
MALY ink TonTit 1Y. OL SOAP Prof, 1, Hunert 
25 Cents a Cake. TOLEDO, 0. Waterbury, Conn. 














A. A. Vantins as ©Co., Of 24. =~ 
issue some interesting literature on house decorations, etc. 


Hew, TO REDUCE YOUR COAL BILL 25 PER CENT. 
FREE. Write to Powers Regulator Co., Chicago, Ill, 


THE FAC- 
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MADE IN 


NICE ,FRANCE 


SOLELY 
FROM SELECTED 
“SOUND” OLIVES 


PURITY~ABSOLUTE 
FLAVOR~ UNIQUE 


NOTHING FINER 
POSSIBLE 


“White Label” 


Queen Olives 














ARNICA 


TOOTH SOAP 


Beautifies, cleanses, pre- 

serves and_ whitens the 

teeth, strengthens the gums 
el and sweetens the breath. 

—_ The World’s Standard 

$3 Dentifrice for 30 years. 

. _Used in a million homes. 
Put up in neat and handy 
boxes—the ideal package for 

the traveler. No dust, no 

powder, no liquid to waste, or 
to stain or soil garments. 

25ec at all Druggiata. 

C. H. STRONG & CO., Proprietors, 

Chicago, U S. A. 
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Nimble turn, and rapid freeze; 
Gear that runs with rythmicease; 
Product firm and velvet fine; 
Here’s the story in a line. 
Lightning Freezer. 


A beautiful child’s book 
in three colors free. Ad- 
dress North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE CHICAGO BEACH. 


A HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL, TOURIST AND TRANSIENT HOTEL. 
Cost, furnished, $1,000,000. 














fe Pr eh 


A Seaside Resort with all sticeaga of a great city. Ten minutes ae financial 
and business center of Chicago. Conducted in a manner to attract 
the best patronage. Illinois Central, Big Four and Michigan Central—53d St. Station— 
adjacent to hotel. 
1,000 feet broad veranda, swept by cooling breezes. George B. Ross, Manager, 
Write for handsome booklet. Address, 5ist Street Boulevard, Chicago. 














- - ALL SEASONS RESORT. . 
ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


An altitude of 2,500 feet in the Alleghenies insures 
AN EXHILARATING MOUNTAIN CLIMATE 


Cool and comfortable during the summer and 
nowhere equaled as an autumn resort. 


THE NEW HOMESTEAD 


has been greatly enlarged and improved, the 
hotel and bathhouse being now under one roof. 
Special attention to cuisine and service. 
Baths from flowing springs of natural hot water, 
the most curative known for blood and nervous 
disorders. 


Golf Links and Well-Kept Greens : : : 
Well-Equipped Livery and Riding School 


Pullman Compartment Car, New York, Phila- 
delphia and W ashington to Hot Springs without 
change. Direct connection from St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and Louisville. 

Excursion tickets and Pullman reservations at : 
Chesapeake & Ohio offices, 362 and 1354 Broad- j 
way, and offices Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York; also at offices of connecting lines through- ; 
out the country. 


FRED. STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. | 
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For a Summer Outing 


C> Wrektm 


Is the question that demands 29 Dockies of Golorado. 










A SURFEIT OF GRAND SCENERY, COZY GLENS, 

PARKS AND DELLS, IS ALWAYS 

THE EXPERIENCE OF TOURISTS 
WHEN THEY ATTEMPT TO 


DO COLORADO 


AND THE CONDITION REACHES TRULY TO THE LINE OF EMBARASSMENT. 
SO MULTIPLIED AND WONDERFUL ARE THEY. 
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jj WILL GUARANTEE TO YOU A MOST i a 
ie ett LIU) DELIGHT EL Tee lll Kt Ay 


Chroush Crains from Chicago 


PERFECT DINING CAR SERVICE 
Pullman Sleepers — Standard 
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= Comfort it is!! 


MA TO REST FROM BUSINESS) 
| AND ENJOY ONE OF 


Sy ~ Colorado’s 
fal ~ Soot Retreats F 


* The New Book Entitled, 
“Manitou tne Mountains” 











SEND FOR IT--MAILED FREE 








JOIN SEBASTIAN, General Passenger Agent, GHIGAGO 


ROSENOW Ee co CLCAGO. 
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little more. 


Our booklet, “‘Lake and Sea,’’ suggests 


vacationist. It is free. 


cost you but two cents postage. Address 








Through the Thousand Islands 
and Down the St. Lawrence, 
Shooting the Rapids. 


You can start at Denver, Col., go to Niagara Falls 
via rail, down Niagara Gorge on electric cars, past Whirlpool 
and Rapids at the water’s edge, cross Lake Ontarioto Toronto, 
then through the Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River 
Rapids to Montreal, and return by rail, for $81. 
east of Denver, it will cost you less; if further west, a 


Summer Tours 
$20 to $100, 


illustrates them with beautiful photo-gravures and half-tones, 
and gives valuable information to the contemplating summer 





Give us some idea of how long you can take for your summer outing, 
how much you want it to cost you, etc. Ask for any information you may 
desire about any trip you may have in mind. We will cheerfully answer any 
and all questions, and can make suggestions from the experience of others 
which will save you money and enhance the pleasure of your summer outing. 
We may be able to suggest just the trip you have been looking for. 


Summer Tour Department, Wabash R. R, 


1001 Lincoln Trust Building, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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SEA TRIP 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND VIRGINIA 


IS MOST AGREEABLE AND PLEASING 


Old Point Comfort, Virginia Beach 
we Richmond, Va. 





NEW STEAMSHIPS ‘‘HAMILTON,’’ ‘‘ JEFFERSON,’’ 
** PRINCESS ANNE,’’ AND ‘‘ JAMESTOWN” 
will perform the Express Steamer Service during Summer,1899 
Send for Copy of THE PILOT 


, 
Old Dominion §. §. Co, 


>) A Are Unsurpassed Resorts for a Delightful Outing 


PIER 26, N. R., N. Y. 
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Is99- 35th -1899 


Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 





Hartford, Conn., January 1 1899. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, - 1,000,000.00 
ASSETS. 
Real Estate, - - - - - - $2,009,684.43 


Cash on hand and in Bank, - - - 1,510,090.17 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 5,785,923 99 


Interest accrued but not due, - - - 261,279.62 
Loans on collateral security, - - - 1,182,327.64 
Loans on this Company's Policies, - - 1,175,489.24 
Deferred Life Premiums, - - . 324,697.95 


Prem's due and unreported on Life Policies, 251,120.97 


United States Bonds, - - - - 14,000.00 
State, county, and municipal bonds, - 3,614,032.58 
Railroad stocks and bends, - - - 6,658,373.37 
Bank stocks, - - - - - - 1,066,122.50 
Other stocks and bonds, - - - - 1,462,300 00 

Total Assets, - - - $25,315,442.46 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, $18,007,596.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep't, 1,399, 372.80 
Present value Installment Life Policies, - 507,044.00 
Reserve for Claims resisted for Employers, 430,101.55 
Losses in process of adjustment, . - 220,243.33 
Life Premiums paid in advance, - - 35,267.68 
Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, etc., 110,000.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department, - 100,000 00 


Reserve for anticipated change in rate of interest, 400,000.00 
$21,209,625.36 

$4,105,817.10 
- $3,105,817.10 


Total Liabilities, - - 





Excess Security to Policy-holders, 
Surplus to Stockholders, - - 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Life Insurance in force, * . $97 352,821.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1898, 16,087 551.00 
dnsurance on installment plan at commuted value. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, $ 1,382,008.95 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 14,532,359.52 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number Accident Claims paid in 1898, - 16,260 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, - $24,250 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, $ 1,254,500.81 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 22,464,596.75 
Totais. 

Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, $ 2,636,509.76 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 36,996,956.27 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Prest. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary, 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary, 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies, 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 





SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC CO, 


The «SUNSET LIMITED” Service 


between New Orleans and San Francisco was discontinued 
for the season with departure from New Orleans April 27th. 


REMEMBER that our 
REGULAR DAILY SERVICE 


will continue all the year, leaving New Orleans at 9.00 a.m. 
for all points in Texas and Mexico, with Pullman first-class 
Buffet Sleepers, and leaving at 8.40 p.m. for all points in Texas, 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, The Philippines, Australia, and Around-the- 
World, with Pullman first-class Buffet Sleepers, New Orleans 
to San Francisco, and semi-weekly with New Pullman Tourist 
Cars en route from Washington, D.C., to San Francisco with- 
out change. 


Attention is especially called to the 
NEW EQUIPMENT in the SUNSET 
Excursion TOURIST CAR LINE, leav- 
ing Washington, D.C., every Tuesday 
and Friday. 


These cars are of the latest build, 16 sections, rosewood 
Jinish, high back seats, double windows, sliding roller 
curtains, Pintsch lighted, wide vestibules, smoking-room, 
and every modern improvement for the comfort and con- 
venience of passengers. Incharge of a Personal Conductor 
and Porter who go through with the car. 

For full illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time Tables, and 
Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to 

EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 
L. H. NutTinG, Eastern Passenger Agent 


349 BROADWAY (corner Leonard Street) P 
1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building) | NEW YORK 





Summer Cruises to Near-By Foreign Lands 


NOVA SCOTIA «= 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


UPON THE 


RED CROSS LINE STEAMERS 


Sailing from New York every Saturday at 4 P. M. 
direct to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. Johns, N. F. 


14 Days’ Cruise to St. Johns, 
NF. andreturn, .. . $60.00 


7 Days’ Cruise to Halifax, 
N. B., andreturn, . . . $28.00 


Fare One Way to Halifax 
(24 Days) . . .. . . $16.00 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES ALLOWED 
CIRCULAR TOURS THROUGH NOVA SCOTIA 


Descriptive pamphlet (illustrated) sent on application 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


General Passenger Agents 


25 Union Square,West - New York 
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FRANK J. REED, Gen. Pass. Acr. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Trarr. Mar. W. H. McDOEL, Pres, 
CHICAGO. 


with its mild summer climate, tower- 
ing glaciers, grand scenery and 
strange native life, offers a novel and 


delightful outing. The Great Lakes, 


the Puget Sound country, Yellowstone Park, etc., included. 


Frequent trips 
to the wonder- 
—_. Pathe 

poute 


ing geysers, immense paint | aly yom ate 
A colored and wonderful formations, and 
magnificent scenery, stands absolutely alone 


in the whole world. Salt Lake City and the 
Rocky Mountain resorts may also be visited. 


Variable routes, the North Cape, the 
Continent, Great Britain. The tickets 
provide for superior accommoda- 


tions. Stop-over privileges. 


This quaint and interesting country will 

be seen during the time of the chrysan- 

themum and autumnal foliage and the 

festivities connected with the Mikado's 

birthday, and many secluded nooks and corners will be visited. 
Hawaii and China can also be included. 

A comprehensive tour under the 

supervision of experienced and com- 

—, suites and een ae 

ding Hawaii, Japan, China, 


Saigon in Cochin China, 
Singapore, Ceylon, In- 
hr Egypt, the Holy 
and, Greece. The Paris 
act te optional. 
There will in season 
be tours to the Can- 
— and New Eng- 
and resorts, the 
Adirondacks, the White Mountains, P. South, Florida, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, Mexico, California, etc. Private cars 
furnished on short notice. Railroad and steamship tickets to 
allpoints. Circularsonapplication. State information desired. 
Raymond & Whitcomb 
Tours and Tickets 
New York—25 Union Square. 

Boston, Mass.—296 Washington St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—1005 Chestnut St. 





THE 
“FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 








The New York Central’s books of travel. 
These small books are filled with information 
regarding the resorts of America, best routes, time 


required for journey and cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4x8, gives 
synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books; this Cata- 
logue sent free to any address on receipt of a postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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Colorado in 
summer is the 
most delightful 
place on earth. 
Its climate is 
simply incom- 
parable, while its mag- 
nificent mountain 
scenery is said to excel 
the Swiss Alps. 

There are many at- 
tractive resorts in Colo- 
rado, some right in the 
heart of the Rockies and others along the foot hills. 
Every taste and every purse can be suited. Shall 
we send you a copy of our beautiful book ‘ Pictur- 
esque Colorado"? Send two-cent stamp to prepay 


postage to 
T. E. FISHER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
The Colorado Road Denver, Colo. 
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Burlington! 





HE map shows that the Burlington 
Route offers three good ways of 
going. Via Denver, Billings or St. Paul. 
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YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 
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Wide-vestibuled trains are operated 
on this line between Chicago or St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Omaha, Den- 
ver, St. Paul and Minneapolis, equip- 
ped with modern, roomy, comfortable 
Pullman Cars and Reclining Chair 
Cars. The European plan Dining 
Car service employed is a special 
feature of excellence. Delicate china, 
roses, spotless linen, perfect ventilation 
and strictly first-class cooking. 














BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO “Colorado Outings” 


a U et So u n d Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
= ai “a without charge upon application to 
EUST 


** California’’ 


IS, General Passenger Agent, 
é B &Q.R.R., CHICAGO. 


























THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE 43% 


This house has been newly furnished, newly plumbed, fifty new baths added, and is the finest 
Send for a guide-book. 


house north of New York. 





Cuisine the best. 
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O. G. STAPLES 
G. DE WITT } Owners and Proprietors 
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AN OVERLAND TRIP 


by way of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


will never fade from your memory. By no other 
route can you see such scenery, and so enjoy yourself. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
THE GREAT LAKES 





THE VAST PRAIRIES 


THE CLOUD-CAPPED MOUNTAINS 
THE GREAT GLACIERS ‘: 

THE AWESOME CANONS 

Are all seen from the car windows. But stop 

over at BANFF, LOUISE, GLACIER, &c., &c. 


Guides, Stages, Steamboats, Hotels, owned and operated by 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 





Send for copy of our ‘‘ Western Tours” and other descriptive pamphlets. 
Address any agent of the Company (mention SCRIBNER’S). 
New York, 353 Broadway—E. V. Skinner. 
Philadelphia, Cor. 3d and Chestnut Streets—H. McMutrtrie. 
Baltimore, 129 East Baltimore Street-—C. G. Osburn. 
Washington, 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue—W. W. Merkle. 
Boston, 197 Wieakisieten Street—H. J. Colvin. 
Buffalo, 233 Main Street—A. J. Shulman. 
Detroit, 11 Fort Street, W.—A. E. Edmonds. 
Chicago, 228 South Clark Street—J. F. Lee. 





Minneapolis, Gen’ Pass. Agt. ‘‘ Soo Line” —W. R. Callaway. 
Pittsburg, 409 Smith Building—F. W. Salsbury. 


San Francisco, Chronicle Building—M. M. Stern. 
Toronto, 1 King Street, East—C. E. McPherson. 
Montreal, General Passenger Agent—C. E. E. Ussher. 
bh Traffic Manager—Robt. Kerr. 





ancouver, Dist. Passenger Agent—E. J. Coyle. 
St. John, N. B., Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent—A. H. Notman. 
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Summer 


In California 


Is a 
Delightful 


Season 


San Diego, Santa 
Monica, Santa 
Barbara, and the 
other Pacific Coast 
resorts are cooler 
than those of the 
Atlantic 


The Santa Fe Route will 


make very low round trip 


rates to California this sum- 
mer, permitting stopovers at 
intermediate scenic points. 


Address General Passenger Office 


The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Ry. 


CHICAGO 
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MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 








THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE’ 

















SEND FOR ‘SUMMER TOURS” 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 119 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent 
CHICAGO. 


R. H. L'HOMMEDIEU, 
General Superintendent, 
DETROIT. 
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“In all the world 
no trip like this.” 


The Great Lakes Excursion, BUFFALO— DULUTH, 
and intervening Lakeside Cities and Resorts, offers 
more refreshment, rest, and recreation than can in 
any other way be crowded into Seven Days. 


The exclusively passenger service of the 


Northern Steamship Company 


is immeasurably beyond anything ever before at- 
tempted on inland waters and is equaled only in 
some points by that of a few of the most famous 
ocean greyhounds, No other pleasure trip in the 
world would warrant the expenditure that has been 
lavished upon these triumphs of marine architecture. 


. . « alone in their perfection, as the 
Great Lakes themselves are alone in 

their immensity.” 
But for this great pleasure voyage of 2000 miles— 
already the most popular and most talked-of 
excursion on the continent—nothing has been 
thought too luxurious or magnificent. 

To avoid disappointment state-room reserva- 
tions should be made early. June is one of the 
most delightful months on the Great Lakes. 

For particulars address 


W. C. FARRINGTON, STEWART MURRAY, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. Burrato, N. Y. G. F. & P. AGENT. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Offers Unsurpassed Service to Western North Carolina 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 


The Greatest of Summer and Winter Resorts 
A beautifully illustrated booklet of 32 pages, magazine size, sent free upon application 
J. M. Luar. ao WASHINGTON, D. C. W. A. TURK, G.P.A, 








has just been issued by the 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


It treats of historic and beautiful VALLEYS, superb RESORTS, gives Sone 
many GEOGRAPHIC and.HISTORIC facts and describes the renown- AW eo eeN TREO, 
ed and scenic SHASTA route between Portland 
and San Francisco = - 

Send the undersigned ag CENTS for it. Itis 
called WONDERLAND 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. see Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 














ALASKAN TOTEMS 
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... ADIRONDACKS ... 
Prospect House, Blue Wlountain Lake 


HAMILTON CO., NEW YORK 


‘THIS HOTEL is not only the largest and best equipped but is also the most beauti- 

fully situated of any hotel in the Adirondacks. It has steam elevator, electric 
lights, running water and modern bath and toilet rooms; no expense is spared as to 
the table, and an uncivil employee is not tolerated. 


LIST OF AMUSEMENTS 





BASSAS 


BILLIARD ROOMS DRIVING SWIMMING 
OPEN CAMPS BOWLING ALLEYS DEER SHOOTING 
GOLF LINKS LAWN TENNIS GROUNDS TROUT AND BASS FISHING 


A large fleet of guide and house boats, also naphtha and gasoline launches. 

Blue Mountain Lake can be reached by the New York Central R. R., via Old 
Forge and Racquette Lake, or by way of Saratoga and North Creek, via Del. & 
Hudson R. R., and Adirondack Branch. 

Full information can be obtained at the New York office at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Parlor 33914, where also views of the hotel and surrounding country can be seen 
until July ist; after that date address the Prospect House direct. 


W. T. CRAFF, Manager 
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The New Frontenac 


SIMPLEX LAUNCH ENGINE _ 








Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Louisville 


0 Round Island, Thousand Islands 
$ St. Lawrence River, N, Y. 
OPENS JUNE 20 
Enlarged to twice its former capacity; contains 


over 300 rooms, more than half of them ez suite, 
with private bathrooms. 


ENTIRELY REFITTED 


With new and elegant furnishings, a new dining= 
room 63x 100 feet, and new kitchens with every 
device known to modern art for perfection in cook- 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Denver, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





ing. Fresh vegetables, milk, cream, butter and 
eggs supplied daily from the Hotel farm. 


EUROPE CUISINE AND SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


Cafe, billiard parlors, bowling, tennis, and 
H. GAZE & SONS Estab an EXCEPTIONALLY FINE NINE-HOLE 


GOLF COURSE, which will be in the 
TOURIST ACENCY _ charge of an experienced greens keeper. 
phn nay en iw agg mare ee a poe AS FINE FISHING AND BOATING AS THE 
Yok} se Souk Clk Gunes Clicsco: aor Wamhaion HEART COULD DESIRE 


Boston; 14 South Broad Str “ 
For circulars, terms, etc., address 


M. C. WENTWORTH, Manager 





OF. S— it ht Os = a i. Grey e Frontenac, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


SIMILE 


s y L ; EVERY i ; ; = 
cA (hid 7 ‘LZ, (PL), RAPPER. Gen. Wentworth is also proprietor and manager of Went 








worth Hall and Cottages, Jackson, White Mountains, N. H. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears." 


Your 
Choice 
ina 
Spoon 
Design 


be readily selected, and the 
quality of the goods known 
to be thoroughly reliable, if 
you ask your dealer for wares 
stamped with the trade-mark 


“1847 
Rogers 
Bros.” 


Over half a century of ccn- 
tinuous and successful manu- 
facturing has made soem yee 
a guarantee of the best in si 
ver plate. Remember **1847,” 
the identifying mark of the 
original and genuine ‘ Rog- 
ers’’ goods. 


Our 
Book 
Free 


It shows over fifty designs 
in spoons, as well as many 
kinds of knives, forks, berry 
spoons, cold meat forks, etc. 
Tea sets, tureens, baking 
dishes, etc., are also shown. 
You will get a hint of the va- 
riety of our goods, and the 
trade-marks by which they 
are easily distinguished, 
wherever bought, by sending 
for catalogue No. 53 E. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA 
Go., 

MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sold by leading 
Dealers everywhere. 





f 
Trepee 




















WEBER 
| PIANOS 


“A Harmonious Creation of Art.” 
“An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.” 
“Supports the Voice Most Admirably.” 





RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD FOR 


Pure Sympathetic Tone 


Greatest Power and Durability. 


Catalogues and full particulars mailed 
free to any address. 


WEBER WAREROOMS, 
Cor. Fifth Ave. & Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














The first and only music box made that changes 
ite tune sheets automatically. 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS THE WORLD OVER. 

On exhibition and forsale by all leading dealers in 

musicalinstruments in the United States and Canada. 

MUSIC. BOXES FROM $7 TO $300. | 

R ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 1 

REGI NA MUSIC BOX COM PANY, 
i FACTORY, RAHWAY, N. J | 
Salesrooms, Broadway, 22d St. & bth Ave., N. Yi 
A a — a -eee ~ - , 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO: 
and Jewelers. Jackson Bivd. cor. State St. 


The Wedding Gift 


Our offerings for suitable gifts are new and 
appropriate, with the addéd merit of highest 
quality and exclusiveness of pattern, and at prices 
varying to meet the requirements of all. 


Our little book, ‘‘Suggestions,” free on 
request, makes selection easy. 


Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St., Chicago. 





PARIS: 
36 Ave de l’Opera, 














ee 
| a: WOOD MANTELS 


have displaced all other kinds. We make them in great- 
est variety ranging from massive imposing styles, elabo- 
rately carved, down to those costing only a few dollars, 
which are also beautiful and imposing. All are original 
in design and 3erfect in material, workmanship, and 
finish. Write us for suggestions, illustrations and photos. 


FURNITURE 


Thousands of homes throughout the country contain 
furniture of our manufacture, which we have been 
making and selling at lowest price for 63 years. Our 
stock includes newest and most artistic furniture for 


HALL, PARLOR, DINING ROOM, 
€ ss ES Se = ; = 


: b Za é CHAMBER, LIBRARY. 
Also Pate Tiles, era Gas Logs, cm 









Fireplace Fittings, etc. 


Made and sold direct to the consumer by our 
illustrations and photos which we gladly submit on 
request, quoting prices at your depot. Information 
freely given. Correspondence promptly answered. 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co 


MANUFACTURERS 


27 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


eater eles elon ele ele clote ala ate eleyeleatcene oleate elerela ee clays 
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} PREPARED WAX | 
| _IS THE VERY BEST FINISH. | 












JOHNSONS PREPARED WAX. 

ISSUITABLE FOR POLISHING ALL FLOORS, 
PLAIN ORNAMENTAL 

HARDWOOD OR SOFT WOOD. 


ANY. ONE CAN APPLY IT. 
FLOORS POLISHED WITH IT CAN EASILY 
BE KEPT IN BEAUTIFUL CONDITION. 


('*&2'* CANS 60¢ fir POUND, 
42.546 a « 50¢ i he 


JOHNSONS RESTORER. 
FOR CLEANING FLOORS 


THIS PREPARATIONWiut 
RESTORE ALL SOILED PORTIONS 
OF THE FLOOR WITHOUT 
INJURING OR REMOVING 
THE FINISH. 
ONE Q" SUFFICIENT TOKEEPA FLOOR OF 
ORDINARY SIZE IN FINE CONDITION FOR 


ONE YEAR. 
BOTTLE 75¢t4c =r. BOTTLE “L2Sten 


JOHNSONS POWDERED WAX. 


BALL ROOM FLOORS. 
Gives a PERFECT DANCINGsurrace 


WITHOUT LABOR ano at sucut 
EXPENSE 
ONE POUND SVFFICIENT FOR 


10,000 SQ. FEET. 
1U°. PKG. SOt EACH, 
Aew 30¢ « 


‘WéGHT€D. wiTH our WEIGHTED 
BaYS# ~=BRUSH iT REQuiRES 
LITTLE LABOR 


TO KEEP FLOORS 

INPERFECT CONDITION. 
25LB.SIZE 3.00 EACH 
ee ee 9S 


A SMALL SAMPLE OF 
f ii JOHNSONS PREPARED WAX. 
®JOHNSONS POWDERED WAX 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY ONE HAVING A FLOOR. 
OUR PREPARATIONS FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


S.C. JOHNSON, RACINE, wis. 






































ASK FOR CIRCULAR ON CARE OF FLOORS. 











GUARANTEED 


NOT TO GIVE TROUBLE 


When you buy a shade roller 
that costs a few cents less than 












roller, you willrealize 
that it would have 
been money in 
your pocket to 
have bought a 
Hartshorn 
Roller at 
first. 


all genuine 
Hartshorn 


autograph signature 


of Stewart Hartshorn, 
















AO JO 
The “Improved” Harts- 
horn roller is the result 
of 50 years’ experience in 
the manufacture of shade roll- 
ets. It has unbreakable brack- 
ets, new end fittings and requires 
no tacks. Ask for, and see that 
you get genuine Hartshorn Rollers. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 















How to Grow Chrysanthemums 


Eighty pages replete with all that is worth knowing about the 
culture of the Queen of Autumn flowers. 
Nine chapters, including a calendar giving the work for each 
month. Training. Feeding. Seed Saving, and Diseases. 
Well illustrated. Only 25c. 
Published by AMERICAN GARDENING 
138 Liberty Street, New York City 





The Bashful Earthquake 


And Other Fables and Verses 
By OLIVER HERFORD 


< 


“ Genuine humorist he is, in either medium, 
and his dainty little volume will help spread 
the gospel of hilarity.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Illustrated by the author, 12mo, $1.25. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ~ 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“CAMMEYER” 





Stamped on a Shoe 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


SHOES AND THE SUMMER TIME 


When hearts are young, and lightly blow the winds, and gaily 
the yacht dances over the billows, their thoughts turn to Sum- 
mer Shoes for different kinds of pleasures during the Summer 
_ outings. We keep every delightful and useful style of Summer 
Shoes for every use, sport and pastime, for sea and land. 
For Bicycle, Horseback, Tennis, Walking, Running, 
Baseball, Football, for Hunting and Fishing and every 
sport, and our prices are ever the lowest. ~ 
At no other store in the whole world can such 
an endless variety of Boots, Shoes and Slip- 
pers for every use and purpose be found. 


MEN’S RUSSET | 


LADIES’ 
GOLF SHOE GOLF 


Men’s Russet 
Grain Golf Shoe, BOOT 
Rubber knobs in 





















SALA 7 Ladies’ Brown Calf 
} pepe rotend Golf Boot, Rubber 
a4 : disk in sole, Bulldog 


$6.00 toe, 12 inches high, 















$6.00 
f Men’s Brown 
| | Russia Calf, Ladies’ Tan Russia 
Tl i } _ Yachting Calf Tennis Oxford, 
iy ee | Oxford Tie, Rubber sole, Bulldog 
Alt 


Bulldog toe, toe, 
! $3.50 $2.50 sa 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on application ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, 6th Ave., Cor. 20th St, New York 


VICI KID 


is the softest, toughest, best wearing, best 
looking kid made. It is the kid that 
drove French kid out of the market. It 
is to-day the standard of kid excellence 
for all the world. 





We want to get a sample of Vici Kid into 
every home in America and so we will give a 
pair of Vici Kid Slippers that will fit her doll’s 
feet to every girl who sends us Ten Cents, and 
the size of the bottom of her doll’s foot. Mark 
the foot outline on a piece of paper. 

VICI DRESSING is the most perfect dressing 
ever devised to keep the kid shoes or any fine 
shoes soft and in best condition. eg 2G 


ae" 


THY 


VICI POLISH jis the most marvelous shine Kabo Corsets 


bringer ever put on leather. They were both de- 


: : Celebrated for 
veloped with the same care that perfected Vici Kid. pea 


Style, Fit and Comfort 


No Brass Eyelets 
$1.00 to $3.00. All Leading Dealers. 


All of the Vici products are from our factory 
and from nowhere else. No other establishment 


makes them or can make them. Handsome Book, ‘‘ Ye Oldtime ip del showing 
Soma ag ae and the odd corsets they wore, seut 
ROBERT H,. FOERDERER ree for the name of your dealer. 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, Chicago and New York. 
Shoe Buying and Shoe Saving Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free to any asker. 
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dollars’ 


A MILLION worth of 
Erected from my designs all over 
the United States during 1898 at- it oO U S$ E Ss 
test my ability to serve you in a satisfactory manner. The cot- 
tage above is an example of what can be done with a little 
money, using simple, well-proportioned features. 

My books contain hosts of carefully studied designs and give 
plans, views, sizes, descriptions and costs of each. The latter 
backed up by dona-fide bids of reliable contractors. They are: 


50 Ideal Summer Cottages, Bungalows, etc 
25 Studies of Brick and Combination Houses. 
15 Practical Stables of Moderate Cost.. ... 
80 Studies of Cottages costing to build less than $15 00. . 
190 Sey of Homes costing mostly from $1590 to #4000. 
10 Model Schoolhouses [1 to 6 rooms]. 
21 my Churches of Moderate Cost.. 
Vol. 1. 40 Studies of Homes Costing less than 1 $300 
Vol. 0 $ 800 to $1200 
1200 to 1600, 
= 1600 to 2000. 
a 2000 to 2500. 
“ 2500 to 3000. 
ae 5 3000 to 4000...... 
= 4000 and upwards........ 


ete., i 


all books. 


Plans, sizes, views, 


RIS P’ N new Architectural Magazine to your friends who 
YCOL afield. Itis Haaepet megs 4 ten or more of the latest 
acter to my contributions published by 
eer $9 128- page book, illustrated ; 
The Building of it ena! Bin you to supervise 


In any of the leading Colleges or Universities 
Any of these may be obtained. Liberal commis- 
some day expect to build a home (that’s everybody) 
NO and best designs of modern houses, with plans, descriptions, sizes, 
Keith’s Home- Builder the Ladies’ Home Journal. $1.00 per 
the erection of your own home; to recognize and pepo paully wets 


iene IN GOL sions to all using their spare time in showing a 
and secure their subscription. No other magazine has such 
costs, views, and ideas for interior furnishings, similar in char- 
year. Send for particulars. 
ao simple, technical terms avoided . 


+ 99 by F. H. 
** Quarter- Acre Possibilities Nortes, 
Engineer Minneapolis Park Board, and W. J. TH, Consulting 
Architect. 25 plates, showing how to embellish prin suburban 
lots in an economical, artistic an: ee Raney with full jh 
tions and suggestions .. . vice . 


Keith’s Semen. ation A magazine sieaiiainias 


monthiy ten of the /atest 
and best examples of Moderate Cost Homes, with exterior views, 
floor plans, descriptions and practical hints on construction, ventila- 
tion, decoration, etc., also Churches, Schools, etc. Costs guaranteed 
by bona-fide dzds. Invaluable to those who peomemp ste Ratlding. 
All news stands. Single copy,10e, Per year . 

My fersonal attention reserved for spec rat studies of bright, orig: 
inal, attractive homes, incorporating your ow» origtual ideas as the 
keynote of the design. First and second floor plans, and water-color 
sketch of exterior of houses costing less than $5000 . . « . . - 5.00 


Select Your Architeet, Don’t spend your money to carry out 


an inferior design when a few artis 
tic touches double in value the appearance of your property. 

There is a great difference in plans. Saving a few dollars in them may 
cost you hundreds. A good design may be utterly ruined in its detail. 
“botched”’ it cannot be fixed except at great expense. 


1,00 





KEITH—Architect—162 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Outing 


Can be most enjoyably spent 
at Waukesha, Madison, Devil's 
Lake, Green Lake, Gogebic, 
Lake Geneva, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Marquette, Lake 
Minnetonka, White Bear, Ash- 
land, Dakota, Hot Springs, or 
in the Valleys and Mountains 
of Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. Low rate tourist tickets 
and pamphlets upon inquiry at 
ticket offices, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
461 Broadway, 368 Washington St. 212 Clark St. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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LAWN TRIMMER 


Unexcelled for trimming edges of 
lawn, small vines or fruits. Any 

place inaccessible with the lawn 
mower can be trimmed evenly and 
easily with this practical imple- 
ment. No more backache, no more 
ragged lawns. Price, $1.50. If 
your hardware store does not 
keep it, sent upon receipt of 
price. Descriptive circu- 

lar free. 
CANTON LAWN TRIMMER CO, 
Century Building, 
Cleveland, 0. 
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CHAIRS 


FOR 


INVALIDS 


19 Pine St. 
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YOU TRAVEL ? 


Do you attend Races, Regattas, 
Hunts, or Athletic Games ? 
Do you sojourn at the Sea Side 

or Lake Side? 


Nine-tenths of the most interesting happenings are 
before your eyes but beyond your seeing powers. 


Bausch & Lomb=Zeiss 


Binocular 
Glasses.. 
are the most practical aid to vision because they havea 
Old Kind. Larger, Clearer, Sharper Field, Greater Stereo- 
_ scopic Effect, are Smaller, Lighter, more Conven- 
Bf ient, and Elegance itself in construction. 


‘ Any Power from Opera to Marine Glass. Booklet Free. 
; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 12 Power 


TEREO Binoculars, — § Power. v7 Ww Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
4 Power. 6 Power. s= 2 7s 56x N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
: aa é State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
a5th St. and Broadway, New York. 
325 Washington St., Boston. 
Photo Catalog on request. 








When One's Weary 


a delicious cup of hot bouillon is so 
restful and refreshing. Easily and 
quickly made from 


Noa Gangs 
er SOUPS 


Mock Turtle, Bouillon, Chicken, 
Ox Tail, Vegetable, Tomato. 





Use two parts hot water to one part stock, 
season to the taste. Sold by dealers at 
oc a can. Sample can 6c in stamps. 
Recipe book free. 


<# Van Camp Packing Co., °° Kentucky Aven is. rng, 


Van Camp’s Macaroni and Cheese, prepared with 
tomato sauce,is good foud. Sample can 6 cents. 
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No Other Dentifrice 


Cleanses, Whitens and 
Beautifies the Teeth, 
Hardens the Gums, and 
Sweetens the Breath, like 


Hood’s 
Tooth 
Powder 


It neutralizes the offensive secretions of the 
mouth, arrests decay, prevents tartar. 

An admiring friend says: 

“You ought to let all the people far and 
near know of Hocd’s Tooth Powder. I’ve used 
all kinds and no other approaches it.’’ 

Sold by all druggists. Large bottles 25 cents. 
mammoth size 50 cents. Sample free for 2-cent. 
stamp to cover postage. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





“A Kitchen in your Pocket”’ 


Whether at home or in the woods— 
in a parlor or ina tent, if you have 


=i The Angle 
Instantaneous 
Cooker 


you can cook with amazing speed 

Beefsteaks, Eggs, Chops, Fish, Oysters, Rarebits, 
or any articles of like chi iracter, without the trouble 
and annoyance of getting up a fire. The heat is utilized 
so completely in this Cooker that some articles may be 
cooked in five to ten seconds by merely burning a piece 
of newspaper, although the alcohol lamp is supplied. 

“ Table Talk,” of Philadelphia, Pa., an authority on 
culinary and household topics, says : “One of the 
most useful little inventions for convenience, both 
out and in doors, is the Instantaneous Cooker. It is, 
indeed, what its name implies ; we have tried it.” 

For the home or for tourists, yachtsmen, bicyclists, 
etc., it presents a simple means of. preparing a satis- 
fyi ing meal. ‘The Cooker weighs almost nothing and 
takes little or no room; the pan, in which the y oon 
tripod, etc., are enclosed, when not in use, measures 
but 1%x 8iZ inches. It is an article of true convenience 
and economy, and may be used in a hundred ways. 

Price, complete, with Alcohol Lamp: 

Superior Spun Tin - & 

Nickeled or Osppered Spun Tin - 

Solid Copper - - . 
luminum “ae 3 a ee ee 

Sent, carriage paid, to any part of the Unite d States, 
on receipt of price. Remit by Express, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Registered Letter. 


The Angle Lamp Co., 76 Park Place, New York 





Reaches the maximum of perfection in the Detroit Jewel Gas 
Range. Burns seven times as much air as it does gas; 
develops more heat than any stove made. The only efficient, 
pee ee method of pen gas and air for fuel. The 


P “ 

i has the most perfect oven arrangement ever qonatracted in @ gas 
range. The heat is distributed scientifically. The result is a rev- 
elation in the dainty art of baking. 

If you would know more about the convenience, the economy, the delight of 
ie, a as we'll send Fee a book on the subject with recipes, free. 


OIT STOV 


Ss 
Fo Se 





oe Detroit, ich., Chicage, Ill. 





Pierce Vapor Launches 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No Fire. No 
Government Inspection. Send for Catalogue. 


PIERCE ENGINE 0. Box 5, Racine Jct.,Wis. 





@ eon. -GERE YA 


CABIN ans” 


Oren LAUNCHES 


Canana Sates A 





IS CURABLE 


“MONITOR VAPOR ENGINES. Cata.ocue ron Stamps. 
Write for Free Book 
of home treatment. No 


knife, plaster or pain, 


A. E. MASON MEDICAL CO., 121 West 42d Street, New York 











Written in an hour for notes; 
6 to 12 weeks for rapid work by 
non-shading, non-position, con 
. nective vowel Pernin method. 


World’s Fairaward. Trialles- 
sonfree, self instructor on approval. Write H. M. Pernin, author, Detroit, Mich. 


TYPEWRITERS wares 


ALL THE STANDARD MACHINES FOR Sale or Rent at Ralf 
MANUFACTURERS: PRICES. EACH MACHINE FULLY GL 
ANTEED. SHIPPED, WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXA 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Typewriter Emporium, 2°3.z2,52u3°* 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell ali makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudicea — and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. ia for trial. 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. loonee . cat, free, 
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DEAR Mapam: 

Nobody ever complains of Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys. They give a good deal more light 
and don’t break. 

Get the Index. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. Write MACBETH. 


OUR BATH TUBS 


are warranted by us: 





and every warranted 





tub sent out from 
our works bears our 
trade-mark ‘S. M. 


Co.,” which is our 
> 





guarantee that it is 


absolutely what it claims to be—the very best 


THE STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Booklet Free.) ciel aai italiane Box B, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


531-3 Wood St., Pittsburgh 81 Fulton St., New York 109 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 
18 So. 7th St., Philadelphia 260 Prospect St., Cleveland Court and Franklin Sts., Buffalo 
to St. John St., Montreal 


IDEAL FOR A DAY’S OUTING, A WEEK’S 

LONG ISLAND TION OR A SUMMER’S REST.*.+.% 
Reached ONLY by the 4A-~a 

Long Island R. R,, recently 

made dustless, smokeless, 3 ils an foo 

speedy. Starting twelve hun- Sc a 

dred trains daily—the finest 7 Abas ae 

service in the world. New @ % So Se ee 








cars and engines, | oh oe ” glehaaatene aecmeit 

Good Air, Good Water, Good Roads; Quaint Villages, Charming Country, surrounded by hundreds of miles of 
sound, bay and sea-coast, offering every summer allurement..% Woods, Hills and Harbors on the North Shore. Ocean, 
Bays and Beaches on the South. % Dotted with hotels and cottages which afford every desirable accommodation. 


The oe handsome books sent on receipt of stamps for postage as follows: ‘‘ Long Island” (descriptive), 6c., ‘‘ Unique 
Long Island ” (photo-illustrations only), 5c.; “Summer Homes, Hotels and Boarding-Houses,”’ 4c.; ‘‘ Cyclist’s Paradise”’ (road 
maps, distances, hotels, etc.), 2c. 


Address H. M. SMITH, Traffic Mgr., or H. B. FULLERTON, Sp. Agt., Pass. Dept. Long Island R.R., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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THE SPANIEL: ‘* Why did you cut Mr Pointer?” 
Tue Puc: “*Why? You know very well the Pointers have always worked for a living!” 
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Drink Filtered Water and save Doctor's Bills 


MONMOUTH WATER ; 
FILTER | 


o2.K Simple Germ 
Proof Water Filter 
and Cooler Combined 
! For $3.00 
Hi) F. O. B. CARS MONMOUTH 
It filters the impure 4 
ice as well as the water, 
leaving the filtered water é 
always cool, ‘ 


ICALDER’S | 


Saponaceous 


1 DENTINE. 


=e ee e028 8282800807028 


(Sectional View) 
Suitable for offices, 
banks, hotels and private 
families. Capacity eight 
gallons. 
Can be handled by a 


¢ 
lutte Teeth i é 
¢ 

child. Its simplicity rec- | 
f 
( 


“fhould ule Calder's f 
| Deretine Y “oldeft f 
tj & beft Dentifrice in_ye ' 
=] Countr i 
1 °Zes a every -} 
i Tee A ample 

jon requeft 

Albert L. Calder. * 


A ae Providence. R.I. 
; Sees See Eee 


ommends its use. No 

chance for corrosion, as 

metals — so-detrimental = 

to most filters—are not 

used in its construction. (Filter Complete) 


MONMOUTH POTTERY CO., MONMOUTH, ILL. 


LARGEST STONEWARE MANUFACTORY IN THE WORLD ‘ 


@ e @ @ O28 2828 8628882828287 
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INSURANCE | 


DURING 1898 3) 
OVER } 


$164.000 ee w 4 


1898 OVER fetid 
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SAFEGUARDS 


the interests of its Policy- 
holders from the beginning to 
the end of their contracts, 


During the time premiums are 
paid, 
When death occurs, or 


When the policy matures by 
other conditions, or 


In event of inability to continue 
payment of Premiums. 


Policies may be secured at moderate cost, 
providing for Liberal Cash Loans and a share 
in profits apportioned thereto. 

We shall be glad to answer any inquiries 
as to rates, forms of Policies, etc., adapted 
to your means. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


of America 





Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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$3: ees sms “MAOEY” 


desk direct from the factory ata factory price. Sent **On 
Approval,”’ to be returned at our expense if not found 
wsitively the best roll top desk ever sold at retail at so 
OW @ price. 


THIS DESK contains twelve ‘‘Macey” inproved 
drop-front file boxes (the latest and best ever invented)— 
five complete letter files in a pedestal under lock and key— 
large center drawer with lock—storage cupboard—extra w ide 
drawers—closed back—base mould—ball-bearing casters, etc. 
It is made of the best quality of quarter-sawed white oak with 
@ rich polish finish and at retail would cost $45.00 to $60.00. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT $icisdoiitud nortn of 
Tennessee (points beyond on equal basis). 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
LLSSSS/DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 





WHEN You BUY A SMITH-PR 2, 
THE WRHING MACHINE EMBODYING ALL 
THE BEST FEATURES IN TYPEW RITER 
CONSTRUCTION. SQYO/0P AT AWG 
meeSMITH PREMIER SYRACUSE,N. ¥. 

“TYPEWRITER CO. vu. s. A. 














Columbia BarLock 
TYPEWRITER 


ea} 


Cr E U 
Wise, modest,constant,ever close at hand, 


Not weighing but obeying all command, 


Such servant by a Monarch’s throne may stand 


For CATALOGUE & FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. eC 
41 WEST HIG TH STREET, NEW YORK: 











f you are dissatisfied with 
your situation, your salary, 
your chances of complete 
cess, write to The International Corres- 
pondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., and learn how 
hers so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room ae, Write 

or — ets. 
he International 
Seinainaaicae Schools, 
Box 922, 
Scranton, Pa. 





Our handsome county map, 48 x 34 
inches, mounted ona seller, and show- 
ingin colors the different divisions of 
sages | , eee since the Revolu- 


tion, will be sent to any address on 

bf receipt of 15 cents in ais to pa for packing and 

transportation. P.S IS, Gen’] Passenger Agent, 
& Q.1 R. R., Chicago, Il. 


A UNITED STATES WALL MAP? 

















APPS 


Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every office, school, 

ome. Saves its cost in lead. 
Mechanical perfection. No 
toy. Free circulars. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
47 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 
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IF YOU A SPECULATIN 


TO SPECULATE LATER, DO IT INTELLICENTLY 
REMEMBER THAT WHEN YOU BUY STOCKS ON MARGINS 
YOU’RE PLAYING WALL STREET’S GAME. READ REGULARLY 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


AND YOU WILL BE IN TOUCH WITH THE MOST 
AUTHORITATIVE AND RELIABLE INFORMATION. 


ITS PUBLISHERS ARE THE LARGEST GATHERERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF FINANCIAL INFOR- 
MATION IN THE WORLD. ITS READERS GET THE NEWS AT FIRST HAND. THEY LEARN IT WHILE 
IT’S FRESH AND DO NOT HAVE TO WAIT UNTIL GARBLED OR DISTORTED REPORTS REACH 
THEM THROUGH RUMORS. 


| TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 24c. IN STAMPS | 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS, PRICE THREE CENTS 


DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 42-44 Broad St., New York City 


PRESBREY. N. Y¥. 














THE 
RIGHT OF 
SUCCESSION 


“This is a picture of Sam’l an’ me. Y’see its made up—Sam’l cut his first wife’s picture 
off, an’ I cut my first husband’s picture off, an’ we put ours to-gither-——” 





An Enormous Industry 


Our enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid movement of goods, always fresh in the hands of 
consumers, insures the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk the first place in American homes. 


ASwell Rig 


The Spider Stanhope 
Sea Shore 





% 
™ x 


resorters, 

golfers, town pam \ 

orvillageres- pares A 

idents, find “Wess IAS 
the ‘‘Spider Stanhope” the fittest for their 
needs. Perfectly correct, it combines in 
harmony the style and convenience of the 
Stanhope with the Spider characteristics— 
Dickey seat—new style dash—rich and 
graceful scrolled body loops resting on rub- 
ber—head elliptical springs. 


Our free booklet ‘‘That Carriage Matter” saves you money 
by buying direct, tells the carriage buyer and illus- 
trates beautifully vehicles of proper style for every need in 
city and country and gives reliable and valuable carriage 
information. Send for it—postal brings it. 


MORRIS WOODHULL, Mfr,  W. 5th St., Dayton, 0. 
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Compressing the felt. 
Bin 


Ostermoor a 
Warning! 


We are the only makers and sellers of Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses and Church Cushions. They 
are NOT for sale at stores, Unscrupulous dealers are 
offering so-called /fe/t mattresses, “ practically the 
same as,’”’ ‘‘just as good as,’”’ ‘‘ nearly identical to,’’ 4 a res 
&c., &c., ad nauseum. We desire to thank many 
friends who have called our attention to flagrant infringements of our patents and trademark, which 
will have our immediate attention. Our label with name and guarantee on every mattress. 


The Ostermoor Patent 2 | 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, © 


[Jf made in two parts, 50c. extra. 6 ft.3in.by4ft.6in. Smaller sizes at smaller prices. Express prepaid.] 
is not for sale by anybody, anywhere, except by us. We repeat our offer of 30 Nights’ Free Trial, 
under the written guarantee that if itis not the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
¢#50 Hair Mattress ever made, you can have your money back. Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now. 
Don’t let that keep you from sending for our FREE book, “Zhe Test of Time.’’ Each book costs us 
25 cents, but we will get rich if we can interest enough people merely to send for it ; write to-day. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 108 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, ‘‘Church Cushions.” 








ery Minister and Bible Student in the United 
States should send for a copy of the new 
revised edition of ce e@ @ ae ea aea 


> A Classified and Descriptive : Bethy ; 
SCRIBNER S Catalogue (80 pages) of Recent é : >, 
and Standard Works in all de- ¢ 
RELIGIOUS partments of Religious Litera- 
ture, published and imported ) A 
LITERATURE by Charles Scribner’s Sons. In- N en- 
cludes the latest and most im- \ 
Breen works on Theology, Steps), for piano or organ without a 
iblical Study and Criticism, previous knowledge of musical com-\ 
Homiletics, Comparative Re- oes mel nae esaaiies kates niete 
ligion, Church ; istory and n Phillip ‘Sousa : “Tt is an unique 
Government, Religions, Biog- and marvelous musical invention.” 
raphy, Commentaries, and wy) Fred N. Innes: ‘The most clever mu- 
sical device I_ have ever seen.” 
J) Allesandro Liberati: ‘I congratulate the 
inventor. The SELF-COMPOSER is all 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 153-157 Fitth Ave. | fH Esato ny 


torious invention that should create a large 
demand.” 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
PRICE 50¢. BY MAIL 





Sermons. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents, 
stamps or silver. Money refunded if not as 


s 9 e e 2 R ip represe..ted. ress, naming this paper, 
Scribner’s Musical Libraries | 7 ) c.c. CONN 


& 7 
Musical Reference Libraries, embracing works in every de- ING 23 East 14th Street 

artment of Musical Literature for the use of Musical Schools, { NEW YORK CITY 
‘olleges, Music Students, Music Teachers and Music Lovers. ss \ Or ELKHART, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

yo Manufacturer Wonder Musical Instra . 
A 10-Volume Library for $10 net gest Musical Instru- 
A 25=Volume Library for $25 net 
A 50-Volume Library for $50 net 


A 100-Volume Library for $100 net 


Also $10 and $25 Pianists’ Libraries, Violinists’ Li- 
braries, Singers’ Libraries, and Organists’ Libraries. 


Send for pamphlet giving full particulars. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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If you are | We Offer you 


GOING to The services of one of the Largest, Most Complete and Best 
Equipped Offices of the kind in the United States for the execution 


BUILD of your plans. eis Es 
North or South urso-bate Modern Dwellings 


) will fill your mind with new and valu- Price 
able ideas and start you right on the $1 00 
most artistic of all modern styles. ix 
We invite comparison with all other 


books combined. 
Is Rich in New Designs and Plans 


Colonial Gems, Artistic Porches, Grilles, Interior Views, 

Decorations, etc. A feast for all planning to build. Sample 

Designs Free. ALWAYS NAME PRICE HOUSE WANTED, as May we send 

we may want to send you something special. Book of low cost | 7” 

houses and American Homes (building magazine), six months, Our little White 
Book of Gem Designs 


50c 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. for a 2c. stamp? 


| EDISON’S “CGEM” PHONOCRAPH, $7.50 


This is the pny med genuine Phono; ograph on the market. Its construction is solid and substantial. works are enclosed in 
enamelled iron base tastefully decorate l run two records with one winding, We give a $5.00 Recorder Free with every 
Phonograph costing $20.00 or more. Selected Records, 50 cents each; $5.00 a dozen. 


THE EDISON CONCERT PHONOGRAPH, $125.00. A WONDER 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL THE EDISONIA CO.. NEWARK, N. J. 


$16.85 Z 
i . = Z a 

buys this No. — , a ipa 
r*\ Timmins 


in. long, 45 in. 
- Made of 
polished, 
antique finish, 
with heavy i 2 : 
base on ail } 7 
i i “9 AN No Fire Smoke or Heat, Avsolutety Sate, Send five stamps tor vasgosue 
mre Wend TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. CH. 
ners, heavydou- 


ble - “pe top, ‘ 4 

carve rawer “ Nv 

rishi 5 A New Idea in Trunks 
ing casters, . —= ~ 

dust-proof a = ’ The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
curtain,locks 5 ia : ‘ is constructed on new principles. 
and unlocks . bs Drawers instead of trays. place 
drawers, all 4 5 > : for everything and eversthing in its 
improve- . , : : Ms place. The bottom as accessible as 
m * | é ' thetop. Defiesthe baggage-smasher. 


ents. = ‘ 
Unlike other | ? | sarge meet en sae box trunk. 
low price: ras |. Sent 0. O. D., with privilege of ex- 


d 
desks it has the heavy base,narrow panels in ends and > >) ie aw SAY Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
back. A Fine Home Desk. Our Puice f.0. b. factory : oo m trated cnsnloens, 
is given. The cost of this desk with freight added is much less than for as good a iy . A. STALLMAN, 
desk from any other manufacturer. Shipped on approval, A “ 28 W.S mt. St., Columbus, 0. 
Ask for catalogue of Office Furniture No. 55, Household Furniture No. 56, also 


Bicycles, Refrigerators, Sewing Machines and Children’s Carriages, TH E BOOK OF GAM ES 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-26 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
B ALTMAN & Co. By MARY WHITE 
eal = “The coming of Winter evenings will make the 
New York. ‘Book of Games’ welcome. ‘This issue of the eighth 
edition proves the — of the book, and the in- 
Inexpensive Floor Coverings suitable for crease in the love of games in this country. Outlook. 
Country Houses and for use during New, enlarged edition, ean, $1.00. 


the summer months. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
Chinese and Japanese Mattings, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


East India Dhurries and Moodj Mats, EXAMINE THE 


Fibre Rugs and Mats, “ROO KWOOD” Brand 


Ingrain Art Squares, 
Before buying your Pottery. It will pay you 


Smyrna, Wilton, and Axminster Rugs. 
OW TO REDUCE YOUR COAL BILL 25 PER CENT. 
ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS. HO FREE. “Write to Powers Regulator Ce, Chicago, IHL 


“SELECT FL § WESTFIELD, 


“oy wp 
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ZSTABLISHEDI961, UNEQUALED FOR FAMILIES, HOTELS CAXERERS-? ALL NO MONKTERATIC 
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MONTAUK 


ALWAYS STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 








The barometer of MONTAUK success is the ever-increasing number 
of MONTAUKS among the cameras in daily use 


MONTAUKS for hand, cycle, stereo, twin-lens and long-focus work 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


¢. GENNERT, axe 


NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue and 13th Street 





Large Pictures with a Small Camera 


You can do ANY KIND OF WORK with the 
Long=Focus 


GRAPHIC 


ENLARGE, COPY, TAKE LARGE 
PORTRAITS, DISTANT VIEWS 


-«»«MADE TO LAST... 


OUR NEW MAGAZINE HOLDS 12 PLATES 
AND FITS ANY CAMERA .° SIMPLE .° SAFE 


Catalogue will interest you 


FOLMER & SCHWING MFG. CO. 
271 Canal Street 


Manufacturers and dealers in all photographic materials 
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We Improve Your 
Camera 


Our business is the making of the most modern and 
advanced types of lenses possessing the very finest 
optical properties. 


Collincar Lenses 


We will improve your camera 
100% in sharpness of detail 
100% in speed and brilliancy of illumination 
100% in general quality of work 


are our 
product 


Send for illustrated pamphlet on 
“Collinear Photography ” 
Free to any address. 
The Voigtlaender & Son Optical Co. 
467 West Fourteenth Street, New York 


; 


£.4444444444444444444$5$4 4644444444444 $4444444446444444666666545666664. 


2 DDDL44544555455 454544456554) 45 4645545455454 466 55655555455 55555 55566 44 
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AMERICA’S LEADING RESORT | 
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*Tis a dream realized when 


you ride on Rubber Tires. 


Kelly-Springfield ‘Tire 
The only successful Rubber Tireintheworld. The 


one that has stood the test of time. The genuine 


has “Rubber Tive Wheel Co.” molded in the rubber. 


All good carriage manufacturers and dealers handle them. 
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SUMMER’S PARADISE ON LAKE ERIE 





“JUST FAR ENOUGH NORTH” 
The Island of geological wonders, native wines and fruits. The Historical Battle Ground of Perry's Victory. 
The Ideal Resort at which to enjoy your Summer’s Outing. 


THE HOTEL VICTORY, Put-in-Bay Island, Lake Erie, Ohio 
The World’s Largest and Most Charming Summer Hotel 

Cool, delightful air, no sudden changes, pure water, absolutely no mosquitoes; fishing, boating, bathing, 
dancing, natatorium—amusements innumerable ; large orchestra; 21 acres of lawn; service and cuisine unsur- 
passed; all white servants ; two miles electric car lines to the caves and principal parts of the Island. All 
railroads centering at Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo and Detroit, make direct daily steamboat con- 
nection for Put-in- Bay Island and Hotel Victory. Open from June 22d to September 15th. Rates $2.50 to 
$5.00 per day, $10.50 to $25.00 weekly, greatly reduced monthly rates. Children 10 years and under, and 
nurses, half rate. Beautiful folder, etc., by mail, 4 cents postage. Rate card on application. 

Asone well-known man in public life writes: “It isa great place. It is a boon to the invalid, a Mecca to the tourist, a paradise to children, Nature's 


beauty spot; and considering it all—the clean and comfortable hotel,the excellent cuisine,the interesting society, the very pretty girls, the most admirable 
orchestra, the gracious lan is the healthful air and all the rest of it—I can conscientiously say that never in my life before have I received so royal a 
return upon my investment. The Hotel Victory should be known everywhere. It is an oblig of f thropy to diffuse this gospel of beneficence.”’ 





Address HOTEL VICTORY CO., 112 Ontario St., Toledo, Ohio 


After June 15th, Put-in-Bay, Ohio 













SS 
There is one light and only one light that 
you can use with comfort in warm weather 
—The Angle Lamp. The little heat it 
gives is a wonder anda revelation, while 
at the same time its light is ee brilliant 
than gas or electricity. Ther 
No Smoke, No Smell, 


EIGHTEEN CENTS’ 
worth of ordinary oil burnsa month. Inad- 
dition to these features, the all-important 
point 
““NO-UNDER-SHADOW ” 

makes it unique and really the one perfect 
light for homes, stores, churches, halls, fac- 
tories, etc., as all the light falls down un- 
obstructed: Thousands in use and are 
a eae a endorsed. 

Dr. A. B. Campbell, Canal Fulton, O., 
writes: “ The lamp arrived all right ‘and 
has been all right ever since. It is all you 
claim for it, and is the best light I ever used. 
It is examined and admired by all who 
see it.” 


and writ to stay 






















No Trouble 


when writ with 


Carter's 


















Ask for catalogue A, showing all styles 
from $1.80 up. 


THE ANGLE LAMP GO. 
76 PARK PLACE —— NEW _YORK. 


“THE 
WARM WEATHER 
HT 


ELLE LE 





od 


The writings of 
THREE 
generations prove it. 
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For pres- 
ent thirst and 
future health 
drink HIRES 
Rootbeer (Car- , 
bonated). A 
wholesome bever- 
age, a delicious 
tonic. The safest drink 
for anytime, any cli- 
mate, anywhere — at 
home, at work, awheel, on 
dining car or boat. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


(Carbonated) 


Sold everywhere by the bottle and case. 
Served at hotels, clubs, restaurants. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 5% 
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“Frozen Dainties’? was written by Mrs. “4 &s ’ . 
Lincoln, author of the Boston Caok Book. All th ats good in 
It is a standard work on the making of ice Yt 

creams, frozen ices, frozen fruits, frozen = : " 
puddings, sherbets, etc. Finely printed, x Soups is there — ready 
ound and illustrated. We send it entirely : 

free, postpaid, because it says a few words 


about the er for use after heating. 
TRIPLE MOTION 





“From Tree to Table,” a 


e e ‘ 
White Mountain Freezer booklet descriptive of our 
For 30 years the leading freezer. The only Geoducts, for vec pal ers nod 
one that will make smooth, well-beaten camping parties, mailed free. 


ice cream in four minutes. Ask your dealer 


aoe CURTICE BROTHERS C0., Rochester,n.Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Dept. @ Nashua, N.H. 


} 
? 
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Se ne ———— a fe a 
‘* Pat, if yez go to dthe wake to-noight Oi’ll see yez dthere, barrin Oi don’t go.” 
‘* Shure if aythur of us don’t go, the both av us kin tell aich other about it whin we git back,” 











The Excellence 


I of 
SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only to the originality and simplicity 

of the: combination, but also to the care and 

skill with which it is manufactured by scientific 

processes known to the CALIFORNIA Fic SyRuP 

Co. only, and we wish to impress upon all the 

importance of purchasing the true and original 

iT - remedy. As the genuine Syrup of Figs is man- 

ufactured by the CaLirorNIA Fic Syrup Co. 

only, a knowledge of that fact will assist one in 

avoiding the worthless imitations manufactured by other parties. The high standing 

of the CaLirorniA Fic Syrup Co. with the medical profession, and the satisfaction 

which the genuine Syrup of Figs has given to millions of families, makes the name of 

the Company a guarantee of the excellence of its remedy. It is far in advance of all 

other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels without irritating or weak- 

ening them, and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In order to get its beneficial effects, 
please remember the name of the Company— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., San Francisco, Cal. (@UISyste KY. 


For sale by all Druggists. Price, 50 cents per bottle. 
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Bread Is One Thing Only. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, needs to be boiled 
only and is then ready to serve as a breakfast food. It can be 
served in thirty other ways—bread, cakes, puddings, desserts, 
etc. For covering fish and croquettes it is unexcelled. The 
VITOS Cook Book tellshow. This cook book was prepared by 
ladies for ladies. The recipes are simple and suited to the re- 
sources of anordinary household. Shall we send youa copy? 


THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE SELL VITOS, 
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IMITATIONS OF OXYDONO ARE DANGER. 


(Trade- mark Registered? Nov. 24, 1896. ) 


8 alata 
OXYDONOR APPLIED. 
The Original is made by the Discoverer and Inventor— 


Dr. H. SANCHE 

— me the ONLY SAFE INSTRUMENT 
"of ibe iy San at Washington, D. C., has decided 
in far or of Dr. H ences & ainst imitators. We are oper- 
— under the ONLY PATENTS that as  meom 

HIS PROCESS and THESE INSTRUMEN 

One Oxydonor will keep an entire family in good health, and will 
last a lifetime if taken care of. A170-page book of Directions with 


each Oxydonor. 
Hon. GEORCE F. DREW 
Ex-Governor of Florida, writes from Jacksonville, Fla., March 4, 1899: 
** The Oxydonor has twice cured me of Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
and has given me almost instant relief from attacks of La Grippe. My 
health has been better since I have used the Oxydonor than at any time 
since I arrived at manhood, and I am now 72 years old.” 


PrRoF. FLETCHER OSGOOD 
of Chelsea, Mass., under date of July 25, 1898, writes: 
*“* Have found Dr. Sanche’s Oxydonor a highly useful assistant in 
warding off attacks of illness. Under conditions of extreme nervous 
strain it has the happy faculty of producing natural and wholesome 


sleep.’ 
PRICE NOW 810 
fon she. Original ee which we sold, from 1889 to 
95, for $30 and 
Further information au ‘Book, ** Grateful Reports,” mailed FREE 
on request. 
Dr. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 
261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
State St., Chicage, Ill. 
Canadian Office: 2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 





No Bald —-y 
NO DANDRUFF 


The Golden Hair 
Remedies are guar- 
anteed to cure dan- 
dandruff in 30 days; 
to stop hair falling 
out in 40 days; to re- 
store to the original 
color in 60 days; 
and—if the hair folli- 
cles and roots are 
not destroyed — to 
grow a new 
cropof hairon 
any head in 8 
to 18 months. 


One will 
never be= 
come bald 
or gray 
who uses one or other of these Remedies 
once or twice a week as a hair dressing. 


The Golden Hair Remedies are entirely safe and harmless and are the 
pleasant and effective restorers of the world. Sent anywhere on re- 
ceipt of price. 

12 0z. Bottle Grower (for Baldness) $2.00. 
12 0z. Bottle Restorer (for Grayness) $2.00. 

Exclusive tergitory given to reliable agents, men and women, in all 

parts of the world. Full descriptive circular with form of guarantee, free. 


THE GOLDEN REMEDIES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, 429 ‘‘The Temple,” 184 La Salle St. NEW YORK, 503 oe Ave. 
TORONTO, The Lyman Bros. & Co., Wholesale Druggists 





If you are troubled with Dandruff you may be sure that 
it is the forerunner of baldness, and that you need the 
Golden Remedies. Dept. C. 



































JAS. C. GORMAN, Jas. C. GORMAN, 
FEB, 4, 1897 AUG, 15, 1898 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham's 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Druggists or sent by express prepaid. Price, $1.00 each. 
Send for Free Book. 
**A Confidential Chat with Bald Headed, Thin Haired 
and Gray Haired Men and Women.” Good Agents 


wanted. WRS, GERVAISE na, 


1250 MICHIGAN AVE., - = - CHICAGO. 
MCKESSON & ROBBINS, N. Y. , EASTERN AGENTS. 




















irs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL. 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 


SOMATOSE ano‘Restorative 








LIEBIC COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


The Standard for quality. Used everywhere 


BROWN ’S trectes: 
the popular cure for 


IRRITATED THROATS. 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 
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THE most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


ohann 
Miaria 
Farina 
ologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may 
be misled by the bottle and label, but they know the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads : 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem Julichs 
Platz —the word ‘‘gegeniiber’’ must appear or the 
bottle is a worthless imitation. Send _for circular. 

Each bottle also bears the label ot 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 








AcstrcaP raat art ract ob reat asd calcd raat reabra dr. 
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The reason why our 
Fireplace Mantels 
made of 
Ornamental Brick 
are so much used is be- 
cause they are the most 
artistic, most appropri- 
ate, and most durable 


Artistic 
DeSIgMS | sre 


They are far better than any other kind, and yet they 
do not cost any more, and they can be easily set up by 
local brick-masons. If you are to build or make 
alterations, send for our Sketch-Book of 59 designs of 
mantels costing from $12 up. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 


619 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR GOLF RASH 


Heat Rash, inflammation, itching, irritation, and 
chafing, undue or offensive perspiration, and many 
sanative uses, nothing is so cooling, purifying, and 
refreshing as a bath with CUTICURA Soap, greatest 
of skin beautifiers and purest of toilet soaps, and 
gentle anointings with CuTIcURA, the great skin 
cure and purest of emollients. 

8o!d everywhere. British depot: F. NewBery & Sons, Lon- 
don. French depot: L. Mipy, Paris. Australian depot: R. 


Towns & Co, Sy ney Porrar DRvG AND CHEM. 


Corp., 
Props., Boston, U. S 





HERE’S LUCK 


This Solid Oak High 
Roll Top Desk only 


*18.00 
FREIGHT PAID 


Smaller sizes eke tela less. Hardwood interiors and 
hand-rubbed piano polished finis 
We ship on approval, so if you are not pleased, desk may be 


returned at our expense both ways. We could not do this were we 
not absolutely certain of the superior quality of our work. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & Co. 
Leading and Largest Desk House in America 
SALESROOM 
926 to 930 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Send 2-cent stamp for Catalog S 
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Incbricty-A Disease 
cae eele 
— 
Inebriety, morphine, and other drug habits are dependent upon a 
diseased condition of the nervous system. 


The victim of the disease again and again puts forth the most heroic 


efforts to reform, but his disease is too absolutely overpowering to be 

ct conquered by resolutions. The will- -power he would exercise if he 

ure could is no longer supreme. Alcoholic stimulants have so congested the 

as delicate nerve cells that they cannot respond to the performance of their 

functional duties, and the helplessness of the victim’s condition is as 
inexplicable to himself as it seems inexcusable to his friends. 

e Keeley treatment cures this disease by restoring the nerves to 

Produce each a disease a perfectly nealthy state. It cures by removing the cause. The 

Alcohol having definite pathol- result is that the patient is left in a normal and healthy condition, and 








een 





he has neither craving, desire, nor necessity for stimulants. 


© ium ogy. The disease yields Over 300,000 men and women to-day have been permanently cured of 

p 9 easily to the Double- the disease of inebriety through Dr. Keeley’s treatment, which is ad- 
Chloride-of-Gold Treat- ministered only at institutions authorized by him. 

Tobacco ment as administered The treatment at these institutions is pleasant ; no restraint is im- 
at the following Keeley osed ; it is like taking a four weeks’ vacation ; the patient only knows 


id Using yaa Institutes. —————— he is cured, 


Detailed information of this treatment and proofs of its success 
Gao. sent free upon eee to any of the following — 








Address THE KEELEY | Dwight, Ill. Portland, Me., North Conway, N.H. | Philadelphia, Pa., Richmond, 
INSTITUTE at elther | Marion, Ind: ISI Congress St. | oes Ning N. Y., | _ 812 North Broad St. tor2Ea Marshal St. 
Hot Springs, Ark. pois ark, N. J. Lexington, Mass. 58 Niagura St. | Pittsburg, Pa., Waukesha, 
Denver, Colo 60 East Park. St. Benton Harbor, Mich., White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. Charleston, “a C. a 
x8th and Curtiss Sts. Crab Orchard, Ky. 179 Pipestone St. | Greensboro, N.C. Providence, R. I. Vanderhorst and 
West Haven, Conn. good Orleans, L a, ar City, ae a es 4 Ohio, Salt Lake City, Utah, Smith Sts. 
Washington, D. C., 628-38 Felicity S | roth S | North Fourth St. | 17Grape St., rstNorth) Address the Institute 
2tr North Capital St | ‘Non Heredity ‘of Incbricty,” Ay ‘Dr. Ricelio; F. Keeley, mailed upon application, | nearest you. 
EO 











Absorption Treatment by Cataphoresis sprriea to tne treatment of ait diseased consi 








tions of th 
RITE for full ticul d 
PAINLESS WwW pamphiot dencribing ali pn Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
HARMLESS conditions of these parts. A Home 
and SUCCESSFUL —— THE GLEN SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, New York 





DELIGHTFUL OCEAN TRIPS 
FOR TOURISTS OR TRAVELLERS 
varying from 60 Hours (800 miles) to 6 Days 
(2,100 miles) via 


J Mallory Steamship Lines 


from New York to the Ports of Georgia, Florida, 
and Texas, Tickets embrace all Winter Resorts in 
Florida, Texas, Colorado, Mexico, ae etc. Our 56-Page Book, 
“Tourist’s Companion,” mailed fre 

©. H. MALLORY 4 CO., Pier 20, E. R., New York 


Never Teac” YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR S2i2°"" | $ Dr. Marshall's Catarrh Snuff 
has kept on Curing Catarrh. 











Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Ps and Parlor. Catalogue free. The oldest Remedy, has a national reputation and has never 
S$. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, 111. been equaled for the instant relief and permanent cure of 


Catarrh, Colds in the Head, and the attendant Headache and 
Deafness. Restores t Sense of Smell. Immediate relief 
guaranteed. Use before retiring at night until < symptoms 

isappear. Guaranteed perfectly harmless SK YOUR 
DEALER FOR IT. Refuse all substitutes. Price 28 cents. 
All druggists, or by mail postpaid. Circulars free. 


F. C. KEITH (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Ohio. 





ENNEN'S f2tcun 








WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
. ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 
POST PENN MuTuAL LIFE,  92I-3-5 


5 hiladelphia. 
“A eeutirnlchendamanaen AGE Chestnut Street, P P 
worthless substitutes, but a reason for 
te eee telat a. Bold everywhere, 
Delightful attcr Shaving. everywhere 
on — on receipt of 25c. Get Menn Drink pure water and keep well. MONMOUTH POTTERY CO. 
Semple Grenarv Mennen_Co., Newark, N.S. Send for descriptive circular.... Monmouth, Ill. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, Low famous 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, NY, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE APRIL NO. 
106 
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ISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC OF 
OCALION IS ITS EXQUISITE TONE 


4 Ts VOCALION is remarkably adapted for either church services 


J 
anger 
tH to 
aD 





or the private music-room, 
It is compact in form, occupying about one-third the space of a 
pipe-organ of equal capacity, and has a full, rich diapason tone-qual- 
ity, which, together “with great delicacy in the string registers, especially 
fits it to accompany the human voice, 
We give here a description of our Style 22, to which we wish to call the 
attention of all lovers of organ music, whose correspondence we invite. 


j SEND FOR CATALOG J 


SPECIFICATION OF STYLE 22 


Compass of Manuals CC to A, 58 Notes, Compass of Pedals CC to F, 30 Notes, 


GREAT ORGAN 
1. Open Diapason, 8 feet 58 notes 4. Harmonic Flute, 4 feet 58 notes 





2. Melodia. . . S8feet 58 notes 5. Trumpet . . 8 feet 58 notes 
3. Dulciana . . 8 feet 58 notes 
SWELL ORGAN 
6. Stopped Diapason, 8 feet 58 notes 8. Violin Diapason, 8 feet 58 notes 
7. fEoline . . . 8 feet 58 notes g. Principal . . 4 feet 58 notes 
PEDAL ORGAN 
10. Double Open Diapason, 16 feet 58 notes 11. Diapason Dolce 
MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES 
12, Swell to Great 15. Greatto Pedal 18. Bellows-signal 
13. Octave Coupler SwelltoGreat 16, Tremulant 
14. Swell to Pedal 17. Wind-indicator 
COMBINATION PEDALS 
19. Forte Great 21, Forte Swell 23. Balanced Swell Pedal 
20. Piano Great 22. Piano Swell 24-25. Great to Pedal, reversible 


The Combination Pedals are double-acting. The blow-lever may be oper- 
ated from either end of the organ by hand-power or connected with a motor, 
Cases in solid quartered oak, Richly finished. Illuminated-pipe front. 
Dimensions; 7 feet 1 inch front; 10 feet 10 inches high; 41 inches deep. 


Vocalions range from $275 upward 





THE VOCALION ORGAN CO., 18 W. 23d St., New York City 
: — eae ee ; Chicago, Iil.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams Street 
pS eee eG Re Cree anne ee Si Boston, Mass.: The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston Street 
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HEALTH IS LIFE 


Protect Yourself and Your Children 





Our experience of 22 years has taught us that a large percentage of the 
zymotic diseases that occur in the ordinary household are traced directly 
to unsanitary refrigeration. 

Our glass-lined refrigerators present a clean, white, sanitary surface, 
rendering it impossible for disease germs to lodge. 

This treatment is recommended by the leading architects and sani- 
tary experts, 

Send for catalogue, or mail us dimensions, etc., and we will send you 
drawing and estimate. 

25 per cent. to 40 per cent. saved in ice. 


THE LORILLARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1168 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Ose. 


PIANOS 





: are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 


other makes combined. 


Challenge : 





Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a fine 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


174 Tremont Street, - - - Boston. 
@~3~3~3I-~3-~3I<3I~ IO 





The most pronounced time-saver of the 


Twentieth Century 


is a perfect fountain pen. 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


is the best. For busy, progressive people its 
value cannot be overestimated. 

Your preferred gold pen with ink bottle 
combined ; ready for immediate use on all 
occasions, whether traveling, soliciting, 
reporting, or at the desk. 

For sale everywhere. 


TOEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


> WATERMAN’ 


Complete catalogue furnished 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World 


157 Broadway, New York 


(6-’99—Scribner) 





ez 








Don’t fail to examine it, if you 

are thinking about a typewriter. 

Ask for Catalogue and the ad- 

dress of nearest representative. ti 
American Writing Machine Co.,316 Broadway,NewYork | 
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Shey we known ale over the world tole the leds, 
Shey do not clog Lhe pen or vhucken 
Annu Jules cacced len mtllion bolted 








Manufactory Established 1761. 


A. W. Faber’s 


ORIGINAL AND WELL-KNOWN 


Siberian Drawing Pencils, 


in use for over 30 years and indorsed by the most emi 
nent artists, designers, and professional draughtsmen, 
are made in 16 degrees of hardness, unequaled for deli 
cacy of gradations, intensity of color, and permanency, 
See that each pencil bears the imprint: 


“A.W. FABER. Made in Germany. 
Graphite de Siberie de la Mine Alibert.’’ 


Also note the initials “ A. W.” before the name of ** Faber.’’ 
A. W. Faber’s 
Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead Pencils 


For use in Schools, Libraries, Offices, 


A. W. FABER’S CALCULATING RULES 














JOM ints TO LEAK-NO THREAD TO BREAK : é tee 
Estey) LD FASHIONED NOZZLE TO'GET STUCK For mechanically effecting calculations by logarithmic 
ae computation. 
For Sale Everywhere. Write for Booklet. Free. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY A. W, FABER, 78 Reade Street, 
30 Mill Street JANESVILLE, WIS. Established 17 61. NEW YORK. 
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Insures that the beer inside is pure. And 
this is what purity means :— 


Perfect cleanliness in every part and 
process—scrupulous, extreme cleanliness. 

Pure water and pure air. Even the cool- 
ing is done in plate glass rooms to which 
air can only come through filters. 

Age and perfect fermentation. 
“Green” beer —half-aged beer — is 
the beer that causes biliousness. 

Then we filter the beer before 
we bottle it. After it is bottled 
and sealed we sterilize it—sterilize 
every bottle. 








It is the common belief that pure 
beer can be made without so much 
caution. But it cannot be. There 
is no grade to purity. The slight- 
est impurity can multiply itself ten 
thousand times over in beer. 

Absolute purity — Schlitz pur 

ity—is the kind you want, 
and you get it in this bottle. 

DICTIONARY FREE—We will send you a 200-page 

up-to-date Webster Pocket Dictionary, upon receipt 


of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 
Address, SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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USE WILLIAMS’ 


TOILET SOAP 


Three times aday and 
every day in the year 


c\\ 


Made for 
Delicate Skins 


y’ 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Makers of the Famous Williams’ 
3 Shaving Soaps, 
; ‘. Sample Cake mailed for 2 cts. 
» _ Full-Sized Cake, 15 cts. 


Address Department B. \ 
\ 
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BJERSEY CREAM FLOWFR 





THE Doctor: ‘* Why, Mose, what are you doing out here? You're sick enough to be 


in bed, don’t you know it?” 


Mose. “‘ Yassir, but ’Mandy. say, ’slong as I is bound to rastle wid dish yer chill, 
dat I mought as well make er churnin’ er butter wid it, ’stead er wastin’ all dat 


energy in shakin’ de bed down.” 





f SOUPs |) 


AND A DELICACY OF FLAVOR. 
AFAULT EASILY REMEDIED BY USING 


p LEA ¢ 
PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


It has more Imitations: 
than any other brand 
ever produced. 


ye John Duncan's Sons, Ag'ts., New —- 
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guarantees 
the contents 

to be the 
most delicious 
product of can- 


Always ask for 


° 9 
Whitman’s 
Chocolates and Confections 


Sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 


OCA. INCL AK KA PA AN AIL 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Y 


Made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Lille fede fe fede fell Sm 
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The Story of Vanilla. 


CHAPTER 


VII. 


By RoBeRT MANTON. 


THE vanilla plant is-an orchid, and it is the only 
one of which the fruit has -a commercial value. 
Until recent years it was cultivated only by the 
Mexican Indians in the valleys of Mazantla and 
Papantla. Their method of cultivation was to cut 
up an old plant and tie the pieces in a simple man- 
ner to the branches of small trees, where they live 
and thrive on air alone for two full years without 
eonnection with the soil. At the beginning of the 


third year these cuttings throw out tendrils or 
shoots not much larger than a horse hair, which 
take root in the ground. The next spring the cut- 
These blossoms, at 


tings sprout and blossom. 


Until a few years ago the lands where the vanilla 
plants thrive were controlled by tribes of Indians. 
Although they had no regular titles the Mexican 
Government recognized their claims. The land 
thus held by the various tribes, was alloted to indi- 
vidual members, each of whom knew exactly what 
belonged to him and cultivated his own plants 
without interfering with his neighbor. Among 
themselves all was harmony, and their chief troubles 
were caused by the poorer classes of Mexicans 
who sometimes descended into the valleys and 
robbed the Indians of their long tended crops. 
In 1896-7 the Mexican Government drove these 





night, give out a most fra- 
grant and exquisite perfume, 
dropping a honey-like moist- 
ure which is found on the 
leaves in the morning. To 
an American the bloom looks 
like a cluster of small white 
flowers. From each of these 
blossoms spring small pods, 
sometimes twenty or thirty 
in number. The pods grow 
rapidly, and as they become 
larger many drop off, so that 
when the plant is full grown 
there may be perhaps only 
from one to five pods left. 
These appear in the picture 
like the flower stem. They 
grow to be long beans con- 
taining the seeds, and are | 
about the size of the long 
yellow banana seen in our | 
home markets. 





Indians off ‘the lands which 
they had held for hundreds 
of years, and moved them 
to other localities and sold 
(?) the tracts thus .made 
valuable by these frugal and 
hard working natives to 
foreigners, who now practi- 
cally control the production 
of vanilla in Mexico. 

The reader will plainly see 
that the final production of 
| pure vanilla extract is a deep, 
| and intricate subject. It. is 
a life’s work to acquire 
the knowledge and _ skill 
necessary to produce a per- 
fect extract. The firm so 
widely known as the JOSEPH 
BURNETT COMPANY, 
BosToNn, MAsSs., began 
the manufacture of vanilla 
extract fifty-two years ago, 











The vanilla is strictly a pollen blossom, and the 
male and female flowers grow on different plants. 
In former years the Indians did their cultivating 
in a hap-hazard manner, depending upon the winds 
of heaven to interchange the pollen and fertilize 
the female blossoms. In recent years, however, the 
Italians and French have largely displaced the 
Indians and are growing vanilla in a more scientific 
manner. They set the plants nearer together, and 
this allows the pollen to be interchanged more 
readily by natural causes such as insects and the 
wind, and they also change the pollen themselves 
by artificial means. 


(CoprriGuT PROTECTED BY Lyman D. Morsz.) 


and its product is to-day universally recognized as 
the standard of extracts throughout both hemis- 
pheres. BURNETT’S EXTRACT is made exclusively 
of the finest Mexican (Papantla) vanilla beans. 
No adulteration or foreign substance of.any nature 
whatever is used. The mode of manufacture is dis- 
tinctly different from any other. It is the method 
as well as the material that makes BURNETT’s . 
Extracts the first choice of housewives every- ° 
where. 

Next month a chapter will be devoted to the 
curing and marketing of vanilla beans. : 


( To be continued.) 
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THE AEOLIAN 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FACTOR IN THE AP- 
PRECIATION OF MUSIC 


HE FOLLOWING is an extract taken from February Music, 
and testifies to the growing influence of the Aeolian, which, as 
Dr. E. H. Turpin, Principal of Trinity College, London, aptly 
says, “‘ may serve as an effective exponent of music under all the 
conditions in which music is a solace or a delight”: 


«¢ Among the classes now conducted in different parts of Chicago for 
the study of the orchestral concert music in advance of its performance 
by the Chicago Orchestra, under Miss Millar, a very gratifying and 
successful use of the Aeolian has lately been made. 

*¢ The class was one of those taught by Miss Anne Faulkner, and the Aeolian Orchestrelle 
was managed by Mr. Baker. The symphony was first discussed in detail, accompanied by 
extracts, which the player was able to find from having previously marked the rolls, Then the 
symphony was played entirely through. The result of this rehearsal was to place the students 
in position to hear the symphony in all its parts and relations, and to derive from the concert 
far more of intelligent enjoyment than the performance without this aid would have afforded. 

«¢ It is obvious that in places where there are no orchestral concerts the Aeolian would be 
equally serviceable in playing the music with all its melody and harmony and its thematic 
treatment much more clearly brought out upon this instrument than by any four-hand arrange- 
ment upon the piano. The latter, while often giving a clear account of the musical ideas, 
has a tendency to come out in a rigid and constricted interpretation quite unlike the free play 
of musical color in a well-made orchestral score. The Aeolian admits of all the flexibility of 
individual performance, while at the same time giving the music far more completely than 
fingers can possibly do.”’ 





The Aeolian makes available at once and at any time the musical literature of the world. 
THE MUSIC arranged for Aeolian and Pianola embraces the chief masterpieces of art in all 
AEOLIAN departments — symphonies, overtures, operas, masses, oratorios, symphonic poems, suites, 
REPERTORY °°22t#s, concertos, quartets ; sacred, popular, and dance music; songs, etc., in endless variety, 
and representing every nationality and school. 
Transcriptions from full orchestral score—ninety-six pieces from Wagner’s works alone, sixty-eight from Beethoven, 
and other composers proportionately represented. Special music cut on request of patrons. 
Our instruments are gladly shown to the merely curious as well as to intending purchasers. 


Price, $75.00 to $2500.00. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


EIGHTEEN WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Boston, Mass.—The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston St. Washington,D.C.—Wm.Knabe & Co.,1422 PennsylvaniaAve. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—C. J. Heppe & Sons, 1117 Chestnut St, Cleveland, O.—E. Dreher & Sons Co. 

Chicago, Ill.—Lyon & Healy, Wabash Ave. and Adams St. Detroit, Mich.—F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Ave, 

Baltimore, Md.—Wm. Knabe & Co., 22-24 East Baltimore St. Portland, Ore.—M. B. Wells Co., Aeolian Music Co. 
Montreal, Can.—The L. E. N. Pratte Co. 
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We will now make a gener: 
al, free distribution of our lin= 
en finished, perfumed folding fans, 
direct from the dealers to buyers 


ARMOUR'S PORK *“°BEANS 


These fans are made in fen colors, decorated 
on one side with caricatures of the inhabitants 
of United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, respective: 
ly. and corresponding native flower on 
reverse side. When complete. fhe assorrt- 
ment consists of six different fans. — IF 
your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we will mail you a 
sample fan free. 


pVuriceleames Gesniperisany 
Chicago. 
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THE LAUNDRY CLASS. 


In many of the schools of Domestic Sciénce, Laundry 
work is now taught in a thorough and scientific manner. 
In the Laundry class-room Ivory Soap is always used to 
wash the articles that require special-care and it is frequently 
used to the exclusion of all other soaps. 


It is as important to know the best materials for domestic 
use as to know the best methods for using them, and Ivory 
Soap is very generally recognized, by those who have carefully 
investigated the subject, as the safest and purest soap.~"~ <. 


Copyright 1899 by The Procter & Gamble Co. Cincinnati x # 




















Merely bringing together 
calcium carbide 


and water produces 


the beautiful -illuminant : 


Acetylene Gas 


Acetylene gas makes a beautiful, soft, steady white 
light, more nearly resembling sunlight than any 
artificial illuminant. It is simple and safe to produce 
and to use. It is the ideal light for country hotels, 
dwellings, stores, churches, etc., where gas or electric 
light cannot be supplied at the low price prevailing in 
large cities. | 


A simply written little booklet has just been published 
in which it is endeavored to carefully describe this 
modern illuminant 4cety/ene Gas, and in a plain, 
practical way to answer those questions concerning the 
general subject, methods -.of installation, etc., which 
naturally suggest themselves to the intelligent investi- 
gator. This can be had for the asking. 


Broad a oe Michi Ave. 
new vorx Union Carbide Company *"cuicaco 











Trow Directory, PRINTING AND BooksinDiING COMPANY 
































Walter Baker &Co’s 


BREAKFAST 


THE DEALERS MANE BIG 
AH MES Att ME! Met 


20"CENTURY IE 


(is. CLES 


Lg! Ye 


J =a DRIV 
"SececececeS : , VING 
A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. % H a p LI G HTS 


WALTER BAKER & CO. timitea 


Established 1750. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


neéqualed in TONE, TOUCH, 
ORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 
oes 
WAREROOMS: 


148 Fifth es Med 20th St., New York; 22\% 24 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore; 
Brauch: 1422 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
LYON @ HEALY, Wabash Fis Pol Adams St., culaares 























